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enclosure. ^' Have rode my animal hard, and must rest 
awhile^ Can't stay long : soing to upper county court< 
Full of business — ^ways busy. Any thing to do in 
my line, happy to attend to it. Chaises moderate." 

** I have no occasion for your advice at the present 
time," responded the Squatter, as he led the way into 
the house, evidently displeased at being forced to act 
the part of host whether he would or not. The law- 
yer followed him, with a short quick step, casting a 
furtive glance around on every article in the apartment 
which he was entering, actuated by that intense and 
restless curiosity which was one of his strongest charac- 
teristics. 

" Snug cabin you have got here, Mr. Wilson," said 
he, " very snug cabin for a squatter." 

A blush mounted to the forehead of William Wilson 
at being thus uncourteously addressed by the appella- 
tion which he knew was generally applied, in the an- 
guage of the country, to persons who like himself had 
settled, without permission, on public lands ; but he en- 
.deavoured to suppress his emotion as he answered, 
" Yes, Mr. Faci;is, seven years of incessant toil have 
collected some few comforts around me, and enabled 
me to give some little appearance of snugness to the 
interior of my hut. Still, however,! am only a squat- 
ter, without the me ins of rendering any suitable ac- 
commodation to a person of your situation in life, and 
you will excuse me, therefere, if I do not press you to 
prolong your visit." 

" Certainly, certainly," said the imperturbable lawyer, 
who had quietly seated himself in a chair beside the 
opening that served the purpose of a window, and was 
alreadily busily engaged in looking over a bundle of 
newspapers that he had drawn from his pocket. " Let 
me see what news we have from the eastward," con- 
tinued he ; and he kept on humming over the contents 
of the papers, until his attention becamo suddenly mon> 
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34 TALES AND SKBTCW - 

deeply rivetted by an article which seemed to possess 
particiilar''interest. " Bless, my eyes !" exclaimed he ; 
" what have we here ? — ^ A person taken upon suspicion 
of being the murderer of Thornton, about eight years 
ago.' — ^Ay, I recollect the circumstance. 1 passed 
through the village a few days after Woodville made 
bis escape. It was the talk of the whole country. I 
am glad they have got the villian. But let me finish 
the paragraph." He then turned his eyes again upon 
the passage, and continued to read along, in a humming 
and half articulate manner, as follows. 'Proved on ex- 
aminationnottobe the person. By certain circumstances 
which have recently transpired, it is believed that the 
teal murderer is now living in one of the western 
states, under an assumed name. Measures have been 
taken to ascertain the truth of this supposition, and the 
governor hds issued a proclamation, doubling the re- 
ward formerly offered for his apprehension. It is 
thought that he cannot much longer elude the vigilance 
of *(& defeated laws.' " 

The reader was here interrupted by a stifled shriek 
from Eleanor, who, trembling in every limb, and pak^ 
as a statue, had fainted in the arms of the Squatter. 
From the time that the lawyer had commenced read- 
ing, her attention had been fastened on him, and as ho 
proceeded, her countenance had manifested increasing 
agitation, mitil her overwrought mind could no longei- 
endure the struggle of her emotions, and she had sunk 
insensible on the bosom of her husband. From some 
cause or other, probably anxiety occasioned by the 
situation of his partner, William seemed also labouring 
under deep emotion. The blood had forsaken his lips, 
.and drops of perspiration stood upon his forehead. His 
sister, scarcely less agitated, nished into the apartment 
when the faint scream of Eleanor reached her ear, and 
as she cast a rapid glance around on the different mem- 
bers of the group, an eye skilled in tlr lai^age of the 
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countenance might have detected the strugale of very 
complicated and contrary feelings. The ^^ole group 
presented a scene of confusion and distress which worosr 
are not adequate correctly to describe. 

*' Bless me T cried th« astonished lawyer, bustling 
about and gathering up his papers, '^ bless me I what 
Imve I done ?'* 

" Nothing P' sternly responded the quivering and 
husky voice of the Squatter. " It is an attack of a com- 
plaint to which my wife is sometimes liable ; she will 
shortly recover." 

Eleanor now opened her eyes, and casting them 
wildly around, muttered a few incoherent words, the 
purport of which the lawyer's quick ears were not 
able to glean. Her senses, nowever, seemed suddenly 
to return to her, and rising from the recumbent pos* 
ture into which she had sunk, and assuming a languid 
smile, she excused herself in a faint voice, to Af r. Facias, 
on the plea of sudden indisposition, and be^cd her 
sister to conduct her into the adjoining apartment. The 
lawyer now rose to depart, but not oefore he had 
agam unfolded the newspaper, and cast another 
glance over the passage which had created such a gen- 
eral sensation. His eyes wandered once or twice 
from the paper to the person of the Squatter, and their 
little blue and ever-moving orbs gleamed with some- 
thing like a sinister expression, as if he were satisfied 
with the result of his scrutiny. 

" Mr. TVilson," said he, as the former followed liim 
to the door, " you have been m this country, I believe, 
about seven years ?" 

" Yes, sir,** responded the other, in a tone of voice 
meant to suppress farther inquiry. 

^' You have a nesro man, named Mungo, who came 
to the country vnm you ?" 

** Mr. Facias," said the Squatter, drawing up his tall 
and handj^ome person to its full height, '* I do liot choose 
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to be interrogated in relation to my private circum - 
stances. From the sudden indisposition of my wife^ 
which you have witnessed, you must be aware that I 
have no time to devote to the gratification of idle curi- 
osity ; and if you have any more important object in 
your inquiries, you must pursue them through a differ- 
ent channel. I bid you good evening, sir." 

The baffled lawyer mounted his horse, and turned 
his head towards the road by which he had lateh 
aiTived at the cabin. 

" I thought you were on your way to the upper set- 
tlement," said William, in a manner that betrayed con- 
siderable anxiety. 

" I have changed my mind," was the brief reply. 

" And do you mean to return to Edgarton to-night ?"" 

"Mr. Wilson has become the interrogator now," 
responded Facias, with a sneer. " But I am more 
communicative than he, and answer that I do." 

" Do you expect to ride this way again soon ?" in- 
quired Wilson with great perturbation. 

" Sooner, perhaps, than you will vsish to see mo, if 
I may judge by the courtesy of my present entertain- 
ment." And with these words he clapped spurs to his 
horse, and w^as soon lost to sight in the twilight hazi- 
ness of the distance. As long as the tramp of the 
receding hoofs was audible, William Wilson continued 
standing in the door-way of his humble cabin, in a 
i^ate of feeling which it would be difficult to describe. 
Silence had for some time settled again over the wide 
and solitary prairie, when, starting from his reverie, he 
turned with a sigh into the little apartment, where, not- 
withstanding the peculiar circumstances of his situa- 
tion, he had enjoyed many happy hours, but where h( 
could scarcely count upon enjoying many more. 
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CHAPTER n. 

And oflt, in sudden mood, for many a day. 
From all communion he would start away : '^ 

And then, his rarely called attendants said, 
Through night's long hours would sound his hurried tread. 

Laea. 

While our hero is endeavouring to forget, in the 
temporary obhvion of slumber, the cares and anxious 
forebodings occasioned by the circumstances related in 
he previous chapter, perhaps the reader will be willing 
to accompany me to the little village, which I have 
already mentioned as the residence of Mr. Facias. 

The delightful afternoon which -we have partially 
described, was succeeded, aiSs often the case with the 
first warm days of spring, in tlie changeable cUmate of 
the western states, by a cool and cloudy evening. As 
the sun went down, the ^ind, which had been plea- 
santly felt before in balmy breathings from< the south, 
now blew in fresh and frequent gusts from a northern 
quarter of the heavens, causing such travellers and pas- 
sengers as were exposed to its influence, to wrap 
themselves more closely in their cloaks, as they shivered 
with the suddenness of the transition. The moon had 
risen ; but large and dense masses of clouds, driven 
along the sky with the broken, confused, and rapid 
.flight of a retreating army, for a greater part of the 
time completely obscured her brightness. . 

The village to which I have given the appellation of 
Edgarton, was sitaited on the summit of a long rid^e 
of ground, which, commencing in the skirts of a praine, 
^^ adually became narrower, as the valleys or ravines, 
6n either side, grew deeper and vnder, till it at last 
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tiO TALES AND SXETCtitES. 

reached to wn, and we <^ould hear the wind howling 
and moaninff around the house as loud and fierce as 
a pack of hSf famished prairie-wolves. 

** Who the devil can be out this time of night ?** said 
Joe Somerdike, turning as white as a buck's tail 
* It 's the Wild Hunter,' said Major Whitesides, vnth a 
sneer on his lip, in derision of Joe's cowardice, and af 
the same time staggering towards the door, where the 
knocking Was now repeated ; while the landlord, Brovm. 
who had been sleeping in the comer, also aroused by 
the noise, started to h£ feet, and demanded what wn? 
the matter. 

" Whitesides gave no answer, but jerking open the 
door, admitted the stranger. He seemed nearly frozen 
vtrith the cold, and in a taint voice adied if himself and 
family codd be accommodated. A ready assent was 
of course given, and every assistance rendered to pro- 
vide for their wants. His wife was a young and deli- 
cate woman, scatcely more than eighteen years of age^ 
though evidently in ill health, Knd as pale as the snow 
amidst which they had been wanderings She was ac- 
companied by a female still younger than herself, 
whom we afterward learned to be the sister of Wil- 
son, as the stranger called himself, (though I have 
oflen suspected that that is not his name) and by a 
negro man. 

"When suitable provisions were made for thefemales* 
Wilson returned to the fire in the bar-room. We 
asked a few natural questions, such as, where he was 
from ? where he meant to settle ? and the like ; but 
bis answers were confused and unsatisfactory, and 
conversation not encouraged, we soon fell into silence. 
I noticed once that evenmg, and several times after- 
ward, that he did not pay any heed when spoken to 
by name, and would start when he perceived that a 
question had been addressed to him. His little sister, 
too, on one occasion, when asked by some one what 
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was her namet answered something else than Wilson; 
but what I never heard. From these circumstances 1 
have thou^t, and it is, as you know, the general opinion^ 
that there is a mystery about him which he is unwilling 
to explain ; but, for my own part, I have never had 
encnigh curiosity to pr^ss the subject. There is a man- 
liness and openness about him in every thing that does 
not relate to his own history, which, in an honest mind, 
is sufficient to counterbalance vague suspicion, and it 
is time enough to make investigation when there are 
more positive grounds than tl^ unfounded rumoun^ 
which are abroad.'* 

The companion of the honest and open backwoods- 
man, seemed not entirely to concur in his opinion, as 
was manifested by twisting and turning in his chair ; 
though he did not venture to ^ve utterance to his 
thoughts, lest he should defeat his own object, which 
appeared to be to get some still farther information con- 
cerning the Squatter, who, as the reader will perceive, 
was the subject of conversation. 

" How long did he remain in the S3ttlement after his 
arrival?'' asked he in a softly modulated tone. 

"But a few days," rephed his sturdy companion. 
^ As soon as the snow was off the ground, himself and 
negro went out to the place where he now lives, and 
worked continually until they completed their little 
cabin. He then removed his family, and has dwelt 
there ever since." 

"i. " Did he seem to have plenty of money ?" again de- 
manded the other. 

" He had none, Mr. Facias," (for it was he who was 
thus questioning the backwoodsman,) " he had none. 
On the very morning after he reached this place, he 
explained his poverty to Mr. Brown, telling him 
that he had nothing under heaven but the miserable 
horse and wagon in which he had travelled, together 
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with a few articles of apparel that belonged to his 
wife." 

"How did he support himself then?" asked the 
lawyer. 

" For the few days that he would be obHged to tarry 
at his house, he offered Brown his horse and wagon. 
But Bro^vn was an old hunter, and a white man. Ho 
told him that he was welcome to stay as long as he 
chose, and need not trouble himself about the payment 
till it should be convenient. The tears stood in the 
poor man's fine blue eyes when he heard that friendly 
speech. He graspf d Brown by the hand ; told him 
that he was a ruined man, who had sought the seclu- 
sion of the western woods in order to bury his woes 
and shame ; that he did not look any more for happi- 
ness in the world, and all that he hoped for was to find 
some retired spot where he might live and die unnoticed 
and unknown." 

" Suppose it should turn out," said the lawj'er, in a 
hesitating and cautious manner, "that this very Wilson, 
as he calls himself, is a murderer, an atrocious mur- 
derer, — ^would you aid in seizing him^ and giving him 
up to justice ?" 

"Impossible !" cried the backwoodsman, striking his 
liand upon the table. / 

" I fear it is but too true," returned the lawj^er, in a 
soft voice, and with assumed seriousness of manner. 
" The time of his arrival here, the number of his family, 
his evidently bearing a fictitious name, and, more than 
these, his own strong personal correspondence with the 
description published in the eastern papers, all lead 
me to believe that the unhappy man is no other than 
the murderer Woodville." 

" Woodville !" ejaculated the stranger in the. comer 
of the apartment, suddenly starting to his feet — 
'* Woodville, did you say ?" 
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'* I said Woodville," responded Mr. Facias ; "have 
you heard of that miserable man ?" 

" I have heard of him," muttered the stranger, in 
a scarcely audible tone, as he sank down again upon 
the bench, and drew his cloak more closely around 
him. 

" Mr. Facias,'' said the backwoodsman, in a tone 
and manner which plainly indicated that liis mind was 
vacillating between his prepossessions in favour of Wil- 
son, and nis abhorrence of murder, " What is it you 
propose to do.** 

" If he is a convicted murderer, he ought to be ar- 
rested. A large reward is offered for his detection. If 
you will step over to my office I will read to you the 
account in the eastern papers, and explain several other 
circumstances, on which my suspicions are grounded. 
If any thing is to be done, too much despatch cannot 
be used." 

** Strange P' muttered the sturdy backwoodsman, 
as he followed the lawyer out of the apartment, ** it 
is strange indeed! Wilson always wore an air of 
mystery; but my suspicions never reached this 
length.* 

"Who is that pale and fidgetty stranger at the 
inn?" asked the lawyer, drawing close to his com- 
panion. 

"He is a yankee, as I reckon," answered the other, 
** and I think somewhat deranged. He talks a ^at 
deal to himself; sleeps in the bar-room, and neither 
eats, drinks, nor acts, like other men. He has a small 
plantation up in the Macoupin country, and the settlers 
generally account him crazy." 

As these words were spoken, they reached the low 
door of a little log-cabin, on the front of which a tin 
sign gave information that it was the office of F. Fa- 
cias, Esq. Attorney and Counsellor at Law. Throw- 
ing wide the entrance, a huge fire was discovered 
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blazing in the capacious chimney-placey which, as well 
as the papers that were spread upon the table in the 
centre of the floor, gave intimation that the occupant 
had prepared himself for a vigil. Leaving these dis- 
similar companions in deep consultation, with the result 
of w^hich the reader will, in due time, become ac- 
quainted, we shall now return to the subject of thefl' 
deliberations. 



CHAPTER III. 

Ha ! it cannot sure be day ? 

What star — what sun is bursting on the bay : 

It shines a lake of fire ! 

Corsair. 

The morning rose with unwonted brightness, but a 
fresh wind still swept along the prairie, giving to it«N' 
withered herbage the multitudinous motion of an agi- 
tated sea. Now and then a cloud of silvery whiteness 
hurried along through the bright azure of the heavens, 
casting a temporary shadow on the earth beneath ; but 
these were as few and fleeting as the thoughts of sad- 
ness in a youthful breast. It is a melancholy reflection 
that thoughts of sadness are unfrequent and transitorj" 
only in the bosoms of the young. The day of life, 
unlike the natural day, is seldom obscured in its early 
morning by many clouds ; but they gather as the sun 
progresses towards the meridian, and the evening is 
too often shrouded in storm. Yet let me not be con- 
sidered as indulging in reprehensible sadness ; for these 
are musings tlmt naturally crowd the mind of an old 
man, in looking back to 

*^ Life's sunny mom, when his bosom was youngs'* 
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nnd calling up to view the thousand sources of aptici' 
pated rapture, which then made his eyes sparkle and 
his heart dance. Nor let nie be supposed to complain of 
the decrees of destiny — I who have so much reason to 
be thankful. Of those whose noonday of life has been 
darkened by sorrow and calamity, how many are there 
who can say, that these did not proceed from their 
ovm folly or fault ? And it is oftentimes the case, too, 
that as the evening comes on, a bright gleam of sun* 
shine breaks throt^ the clouds, and life, after having 
been long agitated by passions, and shaded by afflic* 
tions, sets in brightness and peace at last. 

From a feverish and sleepless couch, Wilson arose 
with an aching head and throbbing heart. The seclu- 
sion of his abode had been penetrated ; the dreadful 
secret, over which he had watched with trembling 
anxiety, had been well nigh discovered ; and the sus- 
picions which wero excited might yet lead to a catas- 
trophe fix)m which his mind reverted with horror. 
His genUe partner, who, by a strong effort, had sub- 
du^ her own emotion, that she might the more effec- 
tuflly assist in calming the agitated feelings of the 
Squatter, endeavoured to turn his thoughts from the 
dait subject on which they brooded ; but he knew 
better than she the dangerous situation in which the 
curiosity of Facias had placed him, and he shuddered as 
he contemplated the length to which the lawyer might 
be led by his awakened cupidity. 

Mungo, who had been absent during the occurrences 
of the previous evening, but who saw, on his return, 
with the instinctive perspicacity o^a well and long- 
tried attachment, the perilous situation of affairs, also 
manifested, by the deeper and duller hue which his 
countenance assumed, the more than usual protube- 
rance of his nether lip, and the unwonted gravity of his 
general demeanor, his apprehension of the conse- 
quences which might ensue. 
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The frugal morning repast was spread as usual ; bul 
the <ft>m bread smoked upon the board, and the nutri- 
tious substitute for coffee — ^which Eleanor, with wo- 
man's ready skill and invention, had decocted from 
certain plants that she cultivated in her garden — sent 
up its fragrant steam in vain. Even the children 
seemed to partake of the general anxiety, and theu* 
playmate, Pompey, walked about with a gravity en- 
tirely different from his usual frolic mood. 

" Be not so cast down, Wilham," said the excellent 
wife of the Squatter ; " all will yet go well. Let your 
trust be in Him who has already rescued you from a 
tnore terrible danger, and who will nof su£(er the guilt- 
less to perish." 

<* Eleanor, that I am guiltless heaven knows : but am 
I not branded as a mimlerer and a fugitive from the 
laws ? What hope is there now, after so many yearn 
have elapsed, that I shall be able to untie the gordian 
knot of^ circumstances which have been fastened 
around me,>vhen I failed to do so before, aided as I 
was by a character well established, and by the prai^rs 
and co-operations of those who had known me mm 
my childhood up ? I stand upon a fearful brink, and it 
requires but a breath to send me toppling into the yawn- 
ing gulf below." 

♦'Never mind it, massa," responded the voice of the 
honest negro; "never mind it; let 'em lock he upi 
jail in Edgarton only lo^ house — ^make de axe laugh." 

" Faithml Mungo," said the master of the attached 
domestic, "it was by your ready hand that I was 
before delivered from impending death ; and circum^ 
stances fidly authorize the fear that your kindly assist- 
ance, in a similar way, may once more be required. 
But should I be apprehended, of what avail would it be 
to rescue me ? smce, vrithout money, and vrithout the 
means of commanding any facilities, I must surely be 
retaken, only to be more strongly incarcerated. Oh 
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Eleanor " continued he, " but for these dear children, 
I could find it in my heart to wish that we might lie 
down in that long, long sleep, in which all trouble is 
forgotten. What is Ufe? A sleep full of troubling 
dreams and terrible visions; a night of clouds and 
storms, on which scarce a star emits a fitful eleam, 
before it is obscured again beneath the black and driv- 
ing racks which for ever deform the heavens. For 
seven long years, have I not toiled with incessant labour? 
— and for what ? A miserable pittance, just enough to 
sustain life, — as if such a life as I lead were worth sus- 
taining. I have trembled when I opened my wretched 
hut to the stranger, lest he should recognise in me a 
convicted murderer. When I have gone abroad, I 
have not dared to look at my fellow-men eye to eye^ 
lest stamped upon my brow, they should read, murderer. 
Dining the broad light of day I have started at a shad- 
ow, and quailed at the rustling of a leaf; and when 
night has spread her welcome veil, I have lain down to 
dream of accusations^ prisons, and the gallows. Ni^ht 
follows day, and day succeeds to ni^ht ; and still, like 
the patient camel, I toil along beneath my burden, over 
a barren and flinty desert." 

Eleanor leaned her head upon the shoulder of her 
husband, and he felt her warm tears trickling on his 
bosom. 

" Forgive me, dearest," resumed he, " that I thus 
repine. It is selfish in me thus to grieve ; for you have 
l)een an uncomplaining partner in all my sufierings, 
and a fiill partaker of my ignominy. If life is a desert, 
there is yet one fountain that gushes amidst its burning 
sands ; there is yet one bright gleam of light breaks 
through the clouds which surround me; one sweet 
form that mingles in my dreams ; one sweet smile that 
soothes my waking anguish. I have something yet to 
live for." 

These melancholy outpourings of poojr Wilson's \ 
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excited mind were now interrupted by the elder of 
the boys, who rushed into the apartment, exclaiming, 

" Father ! father ! the prairie is all on fire !" 

Urged by a natural impulse, the inmates of the cot- 
tage moved towards the door. The scene which pre- 
sented itself was one of the utmost grandeur. It has 
been already observed that the wind blew in fresh 
gusts along the wide prairie, causing the decayed grass 
and herbage of the previous autumn to undulate like 
the billows of the ocean. Those only who have wit- 
nessed the devastating fires which, either in the fall or 
spring season of the year, usually spread from one end 
to the other of the immense prairies of the westeni 
states, can form any idea of the awfiil beauty of the 
ficene. The flames had already extended themselves 
entirely across the wide savanna, and were approach- 
ing with the rapidity and fierceness of a body of in- 
jforiated cavalry. In some places, faciUtated by the 
dryness of the soil, they would shoot along with the 
velocity of l^tning, sending their crackling and forked 
volumes high in the air ; and in others, where the grass 
had been beaten down, or the dampness of the earth 
for a moment retarded their progress, they would ]>ause 
for an instant, like a warrior in the midst of a hot pur- 
suit stooping firom his chai^ to inflict a death«-blow on 
some cowering enemy. Then, as if the purpose of 
delay had been accomplished, they would sweep along 
again with desolating fury, roaring and crackling, like 
the triumphant exultation of an innumerable host, 
maddened with victoiy, and drunk with slaughter. 

Dense and pitchy volumes of smoke already filled 
the air, completely obscuring the clear azure of the 
morning sky. The sun looked, through these ascend- 
ing and revolving clouds of vapour, fiery and red, and 
the air quivered, like the earth before a volcano, with 
the intense heat which spread through it. 

" Great God !" exclaimed William, whose eyes and 
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left bare and blackened by the flames, they closely fol- 
lowed the retreating fire, soon leaving behind them a 
wide strip of naked earth to protect them from that 
which was advancii^. As the latter reached the place 
where Mungo's conflagration began, and gradually, as 
the last vestige of herbage was consumed, sunk down 
and smouldered away, the honest negro sent up the 
shout of exultation, which had been differently con- 
strued by the agonized Eleanor. 

The little plantation of the Squatter was protected 
from the devouring element by a precaution which set- 
tlers in our prairie countries usually take. A strip ol' 
grass surrounding the fences had been previously de- 
stroyed, when the flames reached which, they could 
proceed no further in that direction ; but the main body 
continued its devastating progress along the prairie, 
tiU it was at last only seen as a distant glimmering Hght 
on the extreme verse of the horizon. 

On the arrival of Wilson at his. cottage, the stranger 
was placed on a couch, and consigned to the charge of 
Mungo, while the Squatter himself bent over his insen- 
sible wife, and busied himself in restoring her suspended 
animation. When she at length opened her eyes, and 
became aware that her husband and child had not 
perished in the flames, but were standing well and un- 
harmed before her, the delightful consciousness was 
near proving too much for her exhausted strength^ 
agitated as she had been during the few past hours witli 
such various and trying emotions. At first she talked 
wildly and incoherently ; but the feverish flutter of her 
feelii^s at length subsided into a joyful calm, and sho 
poured out to heaven the thankfulness of her heart in 
unworded prayers ; while the tears in the dark eyes of 
Susan, now sJso recovered, told more emphatically 
than words could have done, the big and unspeakable, 
oniotions of her bosom. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

You must forsake this room, and go with us. 
— — - Tou shall close prisoner rest, " 

Till that the nature of joor fault be known 
To the Venetian state. Come, bring him away. 

Otbello, 

• 

The joy which animated every breast, on account of 
this unlooked-for deliverance, was destined to be of 
short continuance. This eventfiil day was yet to be 
marked with other trials. About noon two horsemen 
were seen riding along the prairie in the direction of 
the Squatter^s lowly abode, in one of whom the quick 
eyes of apprehension soon recognised the lawyer, 
whose threatened visit Wilson had so much reason to 
flread. They approached the cabin, and, dismounting 
i'vom their horses, entered the apartment. 

" How d' do, how d' do," said the lawyer, whose cus- 
tomary salutaticm underwent no alteration, whatever 
was lus business. ^ You didn't expect to see me so 
soon, I guess ?" 

" And pray, sir, what may be yom* business with me?" 
demanded the Squatter, in answer to the other's inter- 
rogative. . 

" Fair and softly, Mr. WilscMi, (as you are pleased to 
call yourself,) fair arid softly go far in a day." 

" Mr. Buckhom," said the Squatter again, turning to 
the companion of the lawyer, who was no other than 
the backwoodsman the reader has seen him closeted 
with on the previous evening — ^** Mr. Buckhom, may 
I ask of you uie reason of your visit; for I have cause 
to beUeve that I am not indebted to Mr. Facias's fiiend- 
Mp for liis appearance here this morning." 



f. 
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" Why, you see, Mr. Wilson, it's rather an awk- 
ward business that we come on, and one I am main 
sorry I have taken any part in." 

" Explain, sir." 

" Somehow or other, Mr. Facias has taken up a no- 
• tion that your name is not Wilson, and that you are — 
that is, that you was — I mean to say that — ^perhaps, 
sir, you had better walk this way." 

The face of the Squatter was very pale ; but by no 
other outward sign did he exhibit any emotion. He 
stood erect in the middle of the apartment, drawn 
proudly up, his lips slightly compressed, and his eye 
resting with a steady expression, "more in sorrow 
than m anger," on the countenance of Buckhom. 
He was about assenting to the proposition of the ho- 
nest backwoodsman, \men Facias, edging up to him, 
and trying to assume a bold demeanour, while, at the 
some time, the huskiness of his vpice and the. irrepres- 
sible trepidation of his manner, evinced that he did 
not feel as bold as he wished to appear, interrupted 
Ws purpose. io ♦ 

" Our business," said the lawyer, " may be soon told.. 
I arrest you in vimie of this authority,*^ (exhibiting a 
paper wMch he held in his hand) "on suspicion of be- 
ing William Woodville, convicted of the murder of 
John Thornton." . 

The startling effect of this annunciation, although 
it had been anticipated, mav be readily imaging, 
Eleanor sprang to the side of her husband, and looked 
into the face of his accuser, " with that mute elo- 
quence which passeth speech." She spoke not a word ; 
she wept not a tear ; she did not implore his mercv : 
but there were many unutterable things told in tne 
silent agony of that single glance. Her children 
clung to her garments, from oehind the screen of 
which they cast furtive looks up at the strangers, as 
if at once afraid of them, and yet curious to know^ 
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the purport of their visit. The sister of Wilson 
seemed strugding to suppress her emotions ; but the 
pallid hue ofher countenance, her quivering lips, and 
the agitation of her whole person, evinced that the 
effort was too great. Munco, too, honest and affec- 
tionate Mungo, bore a full snare in the a^tation of the 
scene. He first cast his eyes upon a loaded rifle which 
stood in one comer of the room, as if desirous of re- 
pelling the mtruders by force. But if any such inten- 
tion he had, he abandoned it at a sign from his master, 
whose slightest nod was law; he could not refrain, 
however, from shaking his clenched hand at the 
lawyer, who, his back being towards Mungo, did not 
perceive this si^ of oppugnation. Even the stranger, 
(who had received a severe contusion fix)m the fall 
from his horse, but who had at length been restored 
to sensibility, thpu^ still weak and exhausted) seemed 
to participate in the emotion of the group, as was 
manifested by a k)W groan, and some incoherent and 
feverish mutterii^ 

Wilson h'u.»i^i was the only one who exhioited no 
change. There was no twitcmn^ of the muscles, no 
involuntary trembling, no stifiemiig bimPO!f up, as if 
preparing himself for a trisd. He stood erect, calm, 
and composed. He had viewed the comins of the 
storm with apprehension and fear ; but it had now 
brc^e on his nead, and he was determined to abide 
the issue with firmness, whatever might betide. After 
first whispering a few words to Eleanor, to reassure 
her courage, he turned to his accuser. 

" It is a heavy chaise, Mr. Facias, that you have 
brought against me," said he, " and I trust that you 
have proceeded on sufficient grounds. May I ask the 
nature of your proofe ?" 

" They shall be forthcommg in due course of law," 
answered the other, in abnsk, pert manner, some- 
what emboldened by the pacific - conduct of the 
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Squatter. "This warrant for youi* apprehension is 
my authority for what I do ; and it has been granted 
on evidence which you will find it difficult to disprove/' 

" And whither will you that I go with you V* 

" To Edgarton." 

'^ I left my nag as I came along/' said Buckhom, 
*• down at Tom Haynes's cabin, to bait while we rode 
here. You can mount the one that's tied to the fence, 
and I will walk as far as there. I am in hopes, Mr. 
Wilson, that this affair will all blow over, and I 
wouldn't have engaged in it at all, only as Squire Fa- 
cias was determined on coming, I thought you might 
fall into worse hands." 

" I thank you for your kindness," replied the Squat- 
ter, taking Buckhom's offered hand. " It is an awful 
situation m which I stand ; but, supported by conscious 
innocence, I dare to meet the worst." 

My readers will excuse me if I do not dwell fui*- 
ther on this scene. No pen can do adequate justic(^ 
to the parting of Wilson from liis wife and family ; and 
I feel that it is much safer to trust to the reader's ima- 
gination, than my own feeble powers of description. 

Before the departure of the lawyer and Buckhoni 
with their prisoner, Mungo manifested by various acb^ 
a wish to prevent their purpose ; and when they al 
length rode off, the tears streamed down the face of 
the devoted negro, and his voice was scarcely audible 
from emotion, as he returned the farewell salute of his 
master. The wounded stranger also exliibited much 
agitation, and once or twice he made .feeble efforts to 
address Mr. Facias. His weakness, however, seemed 
to subdue him ; and when they left the apartment, he 
sunk back exhausted on the pillow. Mungo was 
ilirectly after despatched to the nearest settlement to 
lx)rrow a horse, (for the one which has been spoken 
of as having belonged to the Squatter on his arrival 
in the coxmtry had long since been dead :) and, on his 
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return, set about preparing their humble vehicle to re- 
move the family to Edgarton, that they might be pre- 
sent at the examination of Wilson. But a short time 
went by before the afflicted group issued from their 
cabin, and set out upon their journey, the wounded 
stranger, and the two children, having been intrusted 
to the chaige of a neighbouring matron, who, with a 
hospitalitv characteristic of our western inhabitants* 
had readily acquiesced in a request to that effect. 



CHAPTER V. 

If imputation and strong circumstance, 
Which lead directly to me door of trutli, 
Will give you satisfaction, you may have it. 

Othello. ^ 

In relatingthis storj'^, I have so far complied with 
t lie spirit of the Horatian precept, that I have plunged 
into the middle of affairs; and perhaps the reader will 
now be willing to learn something of the previous his* 
tory of him whom we left in such fearful circum- 
%stances. In doing this, I must necessarily be brief, for 
my narration has already extended to a much greater 
length than was anticipated. 

It was in a beautiful village, not far fix)m the town 
where, as I have told my readers, I am at present en- 
gaged in the honourable and useful profession of 
teacher, that William Woodville was born and edu- 
cated. His father died while he was yet in infancy, 
jmd his mother shortly after foUowed her partner to 
the grave. The orphan boy was taken into the family 
of his paternal uncle, by whom he was educated with 
sedulous care, and whose fatherly soUcitude his open- 
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big faculties promised richly to repay. His uncle had 
a son, of nearly the same age with William, but of a 
widely different disposition. The one was all open- 
ness and sincerity ; tne other was cunning, artful, and 
morose : the one was naturally intelligent, and applied 
himself with unremitted attention to ms studies, to re- 
pay, as far as he might, the abnost paternal care which 
he received ; while the other was slow of comprehen* 
sion, and inveterately idle in his habits. 

The clei*gyman of the village in which they resided, 
(poor man ! 1 remember him well, and often have we 
had our game of backgammon together) had one only 
daughter, the fair Eleanor. I will not pause now to 
tell the reader any minute particulars concerning this 
beautiful girl, nor relate any of the interesting anec- 
dotes vrith which my intimacy with her father led me 
to be acquamted. LfCt it suffice to say, that she was 
as much superior to the rest of the village maidens in 
mental endowments, as in personal comeuness — and in 
the latter respect no one pretended to vie with her. 
Yet, possessed in an abundant degree of all those qua- 
lities which render females such objects of admiration 
and love, she — and she alone — appeared to be per- 
fectly unconscious of her charms. Such meek, unaf- 
fected loveliness, such bitelligence, such vivacity— in- 
nocent vivacity — such readiness of wit, (harmless wit, 
never exerted to wound the feeling of any one) and 
such continual good humour as poor Eleanor possessed, 
seldom indeed fall to the lot of a single individual. It 
would seem as if in her composition, as in the Rhodian's 
master-piece of mimic art, every admirable quality that 
we meet with singly in other persons, had been happi^ 
mingled by nature with a liberal hand. 

from being her schoolmates, William and John, afi- 
(hey grew up, became the suitors of Eleanor, and 
openly avowed their attadun^t ; though I have alwa3rs 
thought that the latter was as much incited by a spirit 
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of rivalry, as by any real affection. The preference of 
Eleanor for William was manifest enough to those who 
understand the operations of the human heart ; though, 
of course, she meant not that it should be shown : but 
love vnll peep out, and betray the secret of the breast 
where he has taken up his abode, either in a glance of 
the eye, or a smile on the lip, or in a softly modulated 
sigh. At length, when suitable declarations had been 
made, the blushing girl acknowledged her attachment 
to the one cou^, and in the kindest and most delicate 
manner dismissed the suit of the other. William was 
delighted, and John was exasperated ; and here was the 
beginning of trouble. The latter soon found occasion 
to fasten a quarrel on his foster-brother, and the foolish 
boys were only prevented, by the interference of pa- 
rental authority, from settling their difference '' in an. 
honourable manner," as the sprigs of fashionable life 
misname duelling. The uncle's affection from this 
time grew lukewarm towards William, and John found 
good means to widen the breach. 

Partly from the circumstance of his rejected suit, 
partly from the abundant pecuniary resources with 
whicn his doting parent — ^who was very rich — supplied 
him, and more than either, I suspect, from the prompt* 
ings of his natural dispositicm, John soon got to be veiy 
di^pated, took a share in many disreputable affairs^ 
and finally went to sea. When he at length returned 
to his native village, his fether had been for some time 
dead, and he now became the sole inheritor of his 
large property. But the stillness and tranquillity of a 
country life, since his wandering propensities had been 
stimulated by an excursion to foreign parts, were less 
than ever swted to his taste ; and quickly disposing, of 
his property, he resolved to invest the proceeds in 
some moneyed institution, where, vnthout any care of 
his own, it might yield him a regular income. 

It was on the evening cf the day when the land 
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speculator, vdio had purchased his estate for less than 
half its worth, had paid him the sum agreed upon, that 
John, considerably inebriated, was seen entering the 
house of William WoodviUe. William, in conse- 
quence of the hostility which his uncle, during the latter 
part of his life, entertained towards him, had been left 
by him without any resources but the excellent edu- 
cation — ^that best of all resources — ^which he had re- 
ceived ; yet not dispirited by this circunistance, but^ 
on the contrary, only invigorated, he set out with ar- 
dour in the profession of the law, for which his pre- 
vious studies had prepared him. At the time to whidi 
I have now brou^t my narrative, he had been united 
to the lovely Eleanor for about a month, and they were 
enjoying, in the little and romantic-looking cottage 
which mey had chosen for their abode, the foil fruition 
of hymeneal bliss. There was nothing remarkable in 
the scenery where their house was located, and nothing 
particularly beautiful in the neat little dwelling itself; 
yet it invariably attracted the attention of the passing 
traveller, and often won fix)m the dusty cit, as he jour- 
neyed by it, an involuntary wish that he might with- 
draw himself from the turmoil of the metropolis, and 
bury himself in the tranquillizing obscurity of rural re- 
tirement. 

I have frequently marked how utterly vain it is for 
even the most graphic pen to give an adequate deli- 
neation"bf the beauties of nature.* The commonest 
scenes, the hills, the slopes, the verdant meads, and 
the thick and rustling foliage, everywhere to be met 
with beyond* the din and bustle of our laige cities, have 
charms which cannot be transferred to language. The. 
poet and the novelist cannot paint in the colouring of 
words — ^'Sin the landscape of a lay^ — the gorgeous 
clouds of sunset, the clear, warm heaven at noon, the 
limpid stream as it gurgles and ripples over its^bbly 
channel in a thousand gay meanders, singing and fro- 
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licking along, as if it were endued with consciousness, 
and was sporting away the sunny hours, like a happy 
child. A single rustle of the green trees, as tney 
spread their cool shade over the weary traveller, and 
quiver with the passing breeze, like a young maiden at 
the whisper of her lover, has music in its small tink- 
ling sound, which poetry, with all its high reachings, 
cannot describe. 

As I have said, there was nothing particularly beau- 
tiful in the abode of WiUiam W(X)dville ; yet I have 
no hope to convey to the reader an accurate idea of its 
traits of loveliness. The house was a small, modest 
mansion, situated on the very sununit of a gentle 
acclivity, which rose gradually from the road. Its 
exterior, or at least such parts of it as peeped through 
the honey-suckles and other running vines which, at 
some seasons of the year, almost covered it, were as 
white as " the snow-flake ere it leaves the cloud." At 
one end of the edifice a grove of gnarled and over- 
arching oaks "spread vnde their everlasting arms;" 
while, at the other, the eminence, descending vnth a 
more abrupt declivity, and thickly covered all the 
way vnth a young growth of pine trees, was laved at 
the bottom by a brawling stream, which dashed over 
the obstructions that impeded its progress with the 
noisy wrath of an impetuous conqueror. But its velo- 
city, after it had passed the roughness of this ravine, 
soon subsided, and by the time that it had reached 
the lowlands, on the opposite side of the road, it spread 
itself out into a broad sheet, as silent and motionless 
as must be the most torrent-like conqueror at last. 
Around the borders of the little lake thus formed was 
here and there a willow-tree, whose pensile branches 
drooped over the glassy surface of the water, as if, 
like the fabled youth of old, enamoured with their own 
reflection. Beyond, at some distance, the billows of 
the Sound danced and sparkled in the sunbeanis} 
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while the steamboats and the white sails of the sloops 
and oth^r vessels which were ever gliding along its sur- 
face, gave much additional loveliness-to the prospect 

It was at the twilight hour of a deUcious day that 
poor John Thornton was seen walking lilong, with an 
unsteady gait, towards William's s^cmded residence. 
Since his return from sea he had several times ob- 
truded himself into the society of Eleanor, previous to 
her marriage, and had borne himself with such unbe- 
coming behaviour, that at length her parent was 
obliged to exclude him from his house. This circum- 
stance had occasioned much talk in the little village, 
(as indeed, in a country town, what circumstance of a 
private nature does not ?) and some of those parasites, 
every where to be found, who courted the company 
of John because he had plenty of money, instigated 
him to revenue the insult. At last, incited by the loud 
vauntings of his associates, who were fi^e to say what 
they would have done, (by the way, I have always 
noticed that those who are first to boast how they 
would have acted in the situation of some other ag- 
grieved person, are by no means the readiest to avenge 
their own injuries) incited by these, I say, and inflamed 
with that deplorable cause of iitCalculaole evO, drink, 
John took a solemn oath, that if his cousin William 
married Eleanor, he would make him deeply regret his 
successful rivalry. The marriage, as the reaaer has 
been informed, did take place, however; and the 
threat of John, after having been talked of for a few 
days, had almost passed from memory as the vain 
blustering of an intoxicated bully. 

William, who, previous to his union, had received 
some intimation of his cousin's hostile intentions, now 
resolved, as he saw him approaching, to receive him 
with such kindness as misht serve to disann his wrath, 
and bring back the softening recollection of their 
schoolboy days and early com])anionship into his mind. 

E2 
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Bnt the mox^ddenesg and imtractable inveteracy of his 
relative frustrated the design. 

I will not dwell on the particulars of this interview, 
as they afterward came to light during the minute 
investigations (^ a legal tribunal. Let it suffice to say, 
that the conduct of John was of the most abusive and 
irritating nature, until he finaUy went so far as to cast 
an insult upon Eleanor, which the patience of man 
could not brook. At this unhappy cHmax of his 
cousin's folly, William's colour mounted to his very 
temples, and springing towards the delinquent, he 
seized him by the neck, and ordered him to leave his 
house. A struggle ensued ; but William's form was 
athletic by nature, and indurated by exercise, and he 
easily succeeded in thrusting his antagonist to the 
door. The latter, unperceived, had taken a knife from 
his pocket, and just as William, by a great effort of 
strength, raised him from the floor, and was in the act 
of tlm)wing him beyond the threshold, he received 
from the infuriated man a stab in his side. But he 
accomplished his object ; and his feelings were too 
highly wrought for hun to be immediately sensible of 
the wound. Ashamed of having suffered himself to 
be so excited by the desperado, he now left the Apart- 
ment by another door, with the intention (at least it 
was so stated on the trial which ensued) of calming 
his agitation during a solitary walk. He had not been 
long gcme when the report of a musket broke the still- 
ness of the night, and its loud reverberations were 
repeated from rock to rock, till at length the sound 
died away, like the far-ofi* mutterings of thunder. 

The report started Eleanor, the ruffled state of 
whose mind rendered her easily susceptible of fear. 
An indefinite presentiment of some dreadfiil evil passed, 
like a cloud, over her soul, and caused her to tremble 
in every limb. She had started from her chair, and 
iust reached the door by which her hud>and left the 
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apartment, when it was thrown suddenly open, and the 
ooject of her amdety, smeared with blood, and pcde as 
a statue, stood before her. 

*^ He is murdered T cried he, as he sunk into a chair, 
and covered his face with his crimson hands. 

^Murdered!" ejaculated Eleanor, her throbbing 
heart telling her at once who was the victim, and her 
eye, with an apprehensive glance, seeking that of her 
husband. 

^ Yes, Eleanor. I was walking with a rapid step 
through the grove, in the path which we have so often 
trodden together, when the report of a musket aroused 
me from my unpleasant meditations. The unusual 
occurrence, and at such an unusual time, impressed 
me with strange forebodings. I rushed to the spot 
whence the sound proceeded, and there, stretched out 
in the broad light of the moon, and in the last agonies 
of dissolution, I beheld the unhappy Thornton. He 
recognised me as I approached tum, and in a voice 
which yet sounds in my ear, faintly cried — ^ Wood- 
ville, I forgive you — I have deserved this at yom* 
hands.' I tore my neckcloth from my throat, and 
endeavoured to staunch his blood ; but while I was yet 
busy in the effort, he breathed a scarcely audible 
groan, and stiffening out before me, with his eyes 
med on mine, left me bending there over an uncon- 
scious corse." 

" Gracious heaven !" ejaculated Eleanor, " was there 
no- trace left by which the perpetrator of the horrid 
deed may be discovered f ' 

" None. When I perceived that the wretched man 
had breathed his last, I rose and looked intently 
around on the moonlight prospect ; but all nature slept 
in tranquillity, as motionless as the body before me. 
Not a moving object was to be seen. While I was thus 
gazing and ustening, the rustling of a footstep in the 
woods drew my attention ; and unmediately plunging 
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in, in the direction of the sound, I thought to discover 
tfiie miscreant. But it proved to be David, hke myself 
attracted to the spot by the report of the gun. He 
was terrified v^rhen I told him of the murder that had 
been committed, and proposed that we should instantly 
leave the spot, lest we should be seen there and suspi- 
cion should light on us. Although I fear not such 
an event, for I trust my character is above suspicion, 
yet the very natural suggestion of his timid mind had 
the affect to induce me to return to the body, and 
repossess myself of my neckcloth ; lest, being found 
there, stained with the victim*s blood, it should lead 
to unpleasant surmises and inquiries. Here, Eleanor, 
put it out of sight — the blood upon it makes me sick. 
But an hour since, that blood -was flovnng warmly 
tlux)ugh the veins of a relative ; he sat here in this very 
chair ; and for a drunken license of his tongue, I thrust 
him out of my door — I precipitated him on death." 

" What is that, Eleanor ?" continued Wilham, after 
a pause, as his eye fell on something that glistened 
upon the carpet. 

She stooped to pick it up. 

" As I live," resumed he, seizing it from her hand, 
*^'tis Thornton's pocket-book. How came it here ?" 

*' It must have fallen from him during your strug- 
gle," said Eleanor, who perceived that her husbandV 
mmd was strongly agitated by the occurrences of the 
evening. 

** Yes, yes," said he again ; " put it away. We will 
give it, on the earliest opportunity, to his legal repre- 
sentative." And afler so speaking, he fell into a reve- 
rie, from which he was not aroused before the silver 
voice of Eleanor had twice summoned him to bed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

lago* But for the handkerchief, — ^^ 

Ofhelio, By heayen, I would most gladly have forgot it. 

Thou saidst — O, it comes o'er my memory 
{^ As doth the raren o'er the infected house, 

Boding to all — he had the handkerchief 

Othello. 

David, the person spoken of in the last chapter as 
having been drawn by the report of the musket to the 
jpot where the murder of the unfortunate Thornton 
took place, was a gardener, who for several weeks had 
been in the employment of Woodville. Previous to 
the latter returning to his house, he had given orders to 
this man to arouse Mungo from his slumbers, and as- 
sist him in conveying the body to the neighbouring 
village. This disagreeable office was undertdcen with 
much trepidation by the rustic, whose untutored mind 
seemed to shrink with superstitious fear from contact 
with *the bloody corse. The orders of his master^ 
however, were not to be disobeyed; and, accordingly 
he and the honestMungo, — ^who,awakened from a deep 
sleep, had tistened with horrorto the incoherent story, 
as it fell from the quivering lips of David — ^raised the 
body to theur shoulders. As they trudged along the 
road, neither of them, for some time, interrupted the 
silence of the ni^t with a single observation ; but at 
length, after several attempts to clear his throat, 
David, in a low and tremulous voice, addressed his 
companion. 
** Mungo," said he, " did you hear the quarrel." 
''What quarrel?" anxiously inquired the black, 
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whose mind had been engaged in conjecturing tlie per- 
petrator of the deed. 

In answer to this, David related the circumstance of 
Thornton's visit with as much of the conversation that 
ensued as reached his ears in the kitchen, and the sub- 
sequent scuffle which took place. " Very soon after 
this," continued he, " I heard the report of the musket, 
and running towards the place, I saw the dead body 
stretched out upon the ground, and Mr. Woodville 
Iiimself stooping over it." 

The speaker here paused, as if expecting some an- 
swering observation from Mungo, but the latter was too 
much engrossed by the thoughts which this intelligence 
excited to make any reply. After proceeding a littie 
farther in silence, David again spoke, but still in a low 
and trembling voice. 

" Mungo," he said, " who do you think did this ?" 

" Tiiik," said Mungo, " why some of dem 'ere rough- 
alley rascals that have been hanging around hun ever 
since he come from sea." But there was something in 
Mungo's heart that whispered a contradiction to this 
supposition ; though he would not for the world have 
breathed his half formed suspicion even to the winds. 

^* He boasted much, Mungo," again said the faltering 
David, in a half whisper, " of a lai^ some of money 
that he had in his pocket. I hope at may be about 
him yet." 

" And if it aint," answered Mungo, with something 
like vivacity, as a thought passed through his minoi 
" why it only proves the more sartain that some of dem 
ere high-flyers he kept company vnth did it ; for you 

see " and here he made a pause, but directly met 

resumed, " If it was in a quarrel he was killed, he 
wouldn't be robbed." 

" Do you think it was in a quarrel ?" asked his com- 
panion, quickly. 

" I dorft know what to tink," answered Mungo, in a' 
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BullentonCyandliecontinued to walkon in silence. Soon 
after this they reached the village, when proceeding 
directly to the tavern, they deposited their burden on a 
targe table in the bar-room« 

Sfv readers can readily imagine the consternation 
which this occurrence produced in the little conunih 
nity of the village. The news spread rapidly from 
house to house, and many minutes had not elapsed 
before a great part of the inhabitants were assembled 
together at the tavern, to view the corse of the man 
whom they had recently seen sta^ering forth with 
hatred in his heart and curses on his tongue. Though^ 
while living, he was generally despised, yet there were 
many who now, that he had come to such a timeless 
end, remembered only the best traits in his character, 
and some were ready to extol him for virtues which he 
never possessed. The imperfect narrative of Davids 
wrung from him word by word, and the still more ob- 
scure story of Mungo, who, from a cause which the 
reader will appreciate, was afraid to speak on the sub- 
ject, were calculated to aggravate, rather than diminish, 
the suspicions of the assembla^, and various were the 
conjectures and surmises to which they gave rise. On 
examining the pockets of the deceased, it was disco- 
vered that they hatd been rifled of his pocket-book, and 
all remembered that the unfortunate victim had that 
day received a large sum of money. For a while nd 
one dared to express his suspicions except by doubtful 
muendoes. But as the company grew more and more 
excited, their reserve gradually gave way, and 
they at length began to ask questions and make obser- 
vations, which plainly^ indicated which way their con- 
jectures tended. One of the busiest individuak in the 
E»up wasa small, thin man, of sandy complexion, red 
r, and small, quick, hazle eyes, who mpved about the 
soom from one group of individuals to another, con- 
veying, by whispers, shrugs, and nods, the suspicions 
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whidi he dared not openly avow. He was a lawj^er 
who had recently established himself in the village^ in 
oppoKticoi to Woodville, whom he secretly hated on 
account of his superior popularity. 

** I believe," said he, speakiilg in an under voice to 
one of the dissipated roisterers, who, for some time past, 
had been Thornton's constant and only companions — 
** I believe that Mr. Woodville was cut off by his uncle 
without a shilling.'* 

" Yes," answered the red-faced swaggerer, to whom 
the remark was addressed ; " but if a certain pocket- 
book has fallen into a certain person's hands, he'll be 
rich enough yet, and no thanks to old Thornton." 

" Didn't David say something about a quarrel be- 
tween his master, and your late friend ?" again asked 
the lawyer, in an insinuating tone. 

" He beat him, and turned him out of his house, and 
then taking down his gun, followed after him. Whea 
David heard the report, he ran out to see what was the 
matter, and found his master searching poor Jack'f 
pockets. I tell you what, Mr. Quirk, this business, 
ought to be seen mto." 

" It ought, indeed !" said the lawyer, with an ominous 

shrug. " I can't believe that Woodville is a ; but 

as you say, it ought to be looked into." And so saying, 
he turned away to another group. 

It would be tedious to dwell on the progress of sus- 
picions in the minds of the inhabitants of Woodville's 
native village ; and therefore we vrill only say, that 
from vague and indistinct apprehensions that Thornton 
mi^t have come to his death in the course of a quarrel 
with that exemplary young man, they at last began to 
fear, and many to believe, that the latter had been 
wroii^t upon, by the desire of possessing himself of 
the hrgd sum of money which the deceased was known 
to have had about him, to commit the dreadful crime of 
murder. A warrant for his {^prehension was imme- 
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diately taken out, aiid before the da^ dawned, a party 
reached his house for the purpose of arresting the sup* 
pos ed offender against tne laws. The surprise of 
Woodville, when be was awakened by Mungo, whose 
anxiety led him to hover about the vUlage, until he 
learned the nature of the proceedings that were to be 
instituted, may be readily imaged. 

** Wake, massa f cried the faithful domestic. "Wake 
up quick I the constable coming to 'rest you, massa. 
For God's sake get up.^ 

Woodville started to his feet ; but even had he been 
disposed to avoid his accusers, he could not have done 
so; for so great had been the expedition of lawyer 
Quirk in furnishkig the necessaiy papers, that the offi* 
cers, with a crew of village rabble in their train, were 
thundering at the door, before Mungo had succeeded 
in arousing his master from the deep sleep into which 
he had at last fallen after the agitation of the previous 
evening. He however manifested no disposition to 
avoid the mvestigation ; but on the ccmtrary seemed 
anxious to afford every facility. He drew from the 
drawer where it had been deposited the pocket-book 
of the deceased, and the countenance of the officer fell 
as he placed it in his hands. The bloody cravat was 
also found m the course of the search, and these two 
articles of evidence seemed at once to establish the 
guilt of the prisoner. On the strength of these and 
several other corroborating circumstances,-— such as 
the well known rivalry of the cousins, their former 
quarrel, the visit of the deceased on the previous day 
with the avowed purpose of hostility — ^Woodville, not* 
withstanding the excellence of Ind character, was felly 
committed for trial. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Duke. Your partner, as I hear, must die to-morrow. 
Juliet. Must die to-morrow ! O, injurious love ! 

That respited me a life, whose very comfort 

Is still a dying horror. 

Measure for Measure. ! 

The appointed day at length arrived, and the court 
was thronged beyond all former precedent. The in- 
vestigation was long and minute ; and many items of 
evidence transpired which seemed to place Ihe guilt of 
Woodville beyond the possibility of doubt. The hos- 
tility which had for a long time existed between him 
and his cousin was known to all ; the disappointment 
of our hero at being entirely omitted in the will of his 
uncle had been frequently expressed, and was there- 
fore susceptible of easy proof; and the visit of the 
deceased, the scuffle that ensued, and the wound which 
he received in his side, were also all proved on the one 
side, and admitted on the other. 

But the most important evidence was that of the 
gardener whom we have already several times had 
occasion to mention. Since he had been taken into 
custody as a witness in the important cause which was 
now under trial, he had suffered much from sickness ; 
and when he mounted the stand he trembled like an 
aspen leaf, from the effects of his debility. His face 
was also ashy pale, and his voice so low and huliky, 
that it was with difficulty he could be understood. 
His statement, however, was clear and connected, and 
the ingenious cross examination of the lawyer who cob- 
iluctea the defence, failed to invalidate it in any parti- 
cular. Indeed, the greater part of his testimony the 
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3ner himself admitted to be true. For some time 
rious to the murder of Thornton, he had been em- 
'ed in the family of the accused, and had been 
ted with such kindness as bad rendered him much 
ched to his master. On the evening of the dread* 
)ccurrence, he was sitting in the kitchen and over- 
rd much of the quarrel which took place in the 
fining room. In the course of the altercation the 
3ased boasted much of the large sums of money 
ch he had about him, and several times reproached 
3ousin with his poverty. When the quarrel finally 
linated by the expulsion of the intruder, he had 
the house with the purpose of visiting the stable^ 

shaking* down some hay for the horses, when it 

his intention, he stated, to return and go to bed* 
had accomplished the first part of his object, and 

closing the . stable door, when the report of a 
ket at a little distance startled him, and drew him 
ards the spot. As he approached cautiously through 
thick grove of trees which occupied the space be-* 
en the stable and the scene of the murder, he be- 
l,in the light of the moon, which v^ras shining brightly 
m from an unclouded sky, the deceased stretched 

upon the ground, and writhing in the agony of 
th. His master was kneeling beside him, apparently 
eavouring to hold him down. With a stedthy step 
lad by tms time drawn very near the spot, and di»- 
tly. heard the dying man exclaim, in a faint voice, 
''oodville, I forgive you — I have deserved this at 
r hands!" Terrified at the occurrence, he was 
tily retreating, when his master rushed into the 
ket and seized him by the throat. Fearful that his 
might also be sacrificed if he confessed any know- 
»e of the murder, he told his master that he had 

reached the spot, drawn thither by the report of 
-arms. On saying this, his master exclaimed, that 
le villaui had murdered Thornton, wd retunung 
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to the body, repossessed himself of a handkerchief 
with wlBch he snod he lud been endeavourii^ 
the blood of the wretched victim. He also stated that 
on las return to the house he had examined the fowl* 
ing-piece, i/diich he found suspended in its usual place 
over the kitchen fire, and was much surprised to per- 
ceive that it had been recently dischai^ged. Henad 
fired it off himself^ in the course of the afternoon, at a 
hawk, and after careftdly reloading it, had returned it 
to its place, (The fact of its having been discharged 
was also attested by other witnesses.) 

This is the subi^ance of the evidence which was 
laid before the court by David Riley, the name of die 
flarctener; and it was bstened to from first to last widi 
breat^ess attention. I remember the day as well as 
tf it were yesterday ; and indeed the scene was one of 
such intense interest tfan^ no one of the numerous 
assemblage that was present can ever forget it. Every 
body respected, and many loved William Woodville ; 
and deep was the resret which every one experieaoed 
at the awfiil strengui of the circumstances adduced 
against him. Whatever ingenuity, sharpened by -affec* 
tion, could st^gest, was resorted to by his counsel — 
and, as the reader already knows, was resorted to in 
vain. Hie progress of the investigation was a num« 
ber of times interrupted by the scms of poor Mungo, 
who could not repress his audible grief, as circumstance 
after circumstance was adduced against his master* 
He however maintained to the last bis entire belief in 
t^s innocence. During the whole trial, Eleanor sat a 
breathless auditor of Uie proceedings, and whatever 
may have been her feelings^— and they were no doubt 
poignant enough — exhibited no outward evidence cS 
agitation. 8t^ was very pale, indeed ; and the most 
careless eve could see that her face had lost much €i 
its beautinil roundness as well as bloom. But she 
spoke not, she si^ied not, and not a tear suffiised her 
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large and eloquent eyes, which seemed almost burstitig 
fironi her head with the intensity of her gaze. At 
length it came to the summing up ; and here again^ 
ingenuity and eloquence — ^but all in vain — ^were ex- 
erted in behalf of tfie prisoner. There was not a dry 
eye in the whole court ; and the voice of the judge, 
when he charged the jury, was hoarse with emotion^ 
They retired. Eleanor still continued to gaze, motion* 
Jess and mute as a statue. She did not dare to trust 

herself to look at her husband ; and he 1 never saw^ 

mortal man behave more nobly. Calm, erect, and 
composed, one would not have judged that he was be- 
fore a criminal tribunal on a question of life and deaths 
His countenance was expressive of sadness, but the 
most curious eye could read nothing indicative of fear 
or guilt. He knew that he stood upon the crumbling 
edge of an awful precipice ; but he seemed like one who, 
upborne by conscious innocence, was determined to 
meet his destiny in such a manner as should conunand 
the respect of even tliose who believed him guilty. 

Not many minutes of dreadful suspense elapsed 
(though I well remember it seemed an hour to me — 
what must it have seemed to poor Eleanor ?) before 
the jury returned into the room. There was consider- 
able bustling and crowding to the bar as they entered, 
and then, for the first time, I perceived a slight change 
in the countenance of Eleanor. Her face grew paler 
than it was Ibefore, and the blood lotally forsook her 
lips, wliich slightly quivered with some irrepressible 
emotion. It subsided, with the noise, into that deep 
and. motionless interest which seemed to chain all her 
faculties, and her eye rested on the judge with a fixed- 
ness of expression, so piercing, so intense, that it seemed 
as if her whole soul were in that gaze. A slight shud- 
der passed over the judge as his trembling fingers 
iumbled at the paper wkch the foreman of the jury 
had handed to him, and he seemed to be making a 
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preat internal effort to regain his composore and nerve 
nimself for his trying duty. At length the onfolded 
paper lay open before him, and he began to read, but 
in a voice so slow and so carefully modulated, that it 
was evident to all what a struggle his feelings were 
undei^ing. " We find the prisoner ^ William Wood' 
ville, guilSfr The words had scarcely left his lips, 
when a shriek rang through the apartment, so piercing, 
s6 shrill, that it seems sounding m my ears this verv 
minute. All eyes — and many of them streaming with 
tears — ^were turned in the direction of the sound, 
which had burst 'from Eleanor's anguished heart. Afl 
the judge began to read the verdict, she rose gradually 
from her seat, as if attracted by the power of a charmer 
— slowly and gradually she rose, while the veins in her 
hi^h pale forehead swelled up like whip-cords — and 
\men the word " guilty" struck on her ear, the emo- 
tions of her breast, subdued and kept down till nature 
could endure no more, burst out in that piercing ciy, 
as she uttered which, she tottered towards the bench ; 
but her strength failed her before she reached it, and 
she sunk down in temporary death upon the floor. 

I have several times undeif aken to shorten my story ; 
yet I continue to dwell on its incidents with a prolixity 
which must be very tiresome to my readers, and which 
they can only excuse on the score of my being an old 
man, whose world is now the world of memory. As 
I was an eyewitness of the occurrence which I relate, 
[ can scarcely avoid being particular ; but I feel I am 
not doing justice to my young readers, who cannot be 
expected to have that mterest for William and Eleanor 
that I had, and, of course, cannot relish my circum- 
stantiality. I will therefore pass hastily over interme- 
<Uate events, and come with all possible despatch to the 
conclusion of my narrative. I might, however, — not- 
withstanding my loving regard for the reader, if it were 
not that this retrospective portion of my story has 
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already extended to too great a length — ^I might, I say, 
relate a few other circumstances connected with this 
trial, which, if they proved but a tenth part as interest- 
ing in my narration, as they did to every body in thai 
part of the country when they Imppened, would amply 
repay the time that the peru^ would occupy^ But as 
these are not essential to a developement of my story, 
I shall omit them ; and for the same reason I shall not 
attempt to describe the anguish of the venerable old 
&ther of Eleanor, and how he bent over her insensible 
form, crying out, " my child I my child ! Father of 
Mercies, ffive my old heart 'Strength to bear this heavy 
hour r 1 will not portray the bn^en-hearted efforts of 
M^am to maintain his outward composure, as he 
raised his lovely ^d unconscious wife from the floor, 
and endeavoured to call her back to this wretched 
life. Nor will I seek to paint the aflfliction of poor 
Mungo, who, with a hoarse voice and streaming eyes, 
addrejssed the judge, imploring mercy for "his dear 
tnajssa," and offering to go to prison in his stead. These 
circumstances I leave to the reader's imagination. 

After Eleanor had been conveyed from court, and 
composure was in some degree restored, the judge pro* 
ceeded to pronounce sentence of death upon William^ 
who listened to his fate with a modest firmness that 
made him more than ever an object of interest. He 
was then removed to prison, and as he was about en- 
tering its door, a crowd of the inhabitants, young and 
old, some that had known him from his infancy, and 
some that had been his playmates at school, pressed 
forward to grasp him once more by the hand, showing 
by this mute act — ^for few of them were able to accom- 
pany it with words — 'their undiminished regard ; al* 
thou^ they believed that in a moment of ungovernable 
passion, excited by an insult which no man could have 
Dome, be had imbrued his hands in a fellow's blood. 
As . for the robbery, William's own account of the 
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manner in which he became possessed of tlie pockei- 
book was generally believed. 

The prison of the village was a wooden edifice ; but 
the apartment in which William, Woodville was con- 
fmed was strongly secm*ed with iron bolts, and the 
single window that opened into it was guarded vnth 
huge iix)n bars< It had been anticipated, and I may 
say hoped, by many of the inhabitants that he would 
- be enabled, previous to the day appointed for execu- 
tion, to make his escape ; and there were not many 
persons in that part of the country who would not have 
been willing to facilitate such an occmTence. One of 
the few, however, who were anxious that the sentence 
of the law should not be frustrated, was the jailer. He 
was a coarse, vulgar man, who had been a participant 
in many of the wild adventures of Thornton, and a sharer 
in his midnight carousals ; and he now looked upon the 
prisoner in his custody with an eye of personal enmit}^ 
for having deprived him of a source from wliich he had 
contrived to draw a large accession to his proper in- 
come. This feeling was kept alive by the artful insin- 
uations of Quirk, who hated Woodville more than ever 
on account of the general sympathy manifested for 
him ; and the consequence was, that our unfortunate 
hero was, guarded with a degree of vigilance that 
seemed to preclude all hopes of his being enabled to 
elude his fate. 

From the time that the door of his master's cell was 
first closed on him, until a few days previous to'that when 
he was to jield his Ufe to the violated laws of his coun- 
try, Mungo had been a constant visiter at the grate, 
supplying the prisoner, at the promptings of an affec- 
tion which was increased, not lessened, by the awfbl 
circumstances in which he stood, every comfort that 
his contracted situation admitted. Eleanor had wrung 
an unwilling assent from the jailer to visit her husband 
in his narrow abode, and, for several weeks, scarcely 
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quitted him for a numient But, agitated beycxid his 
gtreiu^ /by the circumstances in which his darlinff 
daugbter, and ahnost equally beloved son, were placed, 
a fever had at length fastened on her parent, which 
soon increased to such an alarming degree as to re- 
quire the constant presence of his diild at his bedside. 
Eivery attention that kindness or adSection could sug- 
gest was rendered to the good old man, who was reve- 
renced and loved by all ms jfbck, and with whose suf- 
(brings under the peculiarly heavy dispensation that had 
fiillen on him, every heart sincerely S3anpathized. But 
skill and kindness were alike ineffectual, and on the 
evening but one preceding the fetal day, he breathed 
his last ; thus inflicting another heavy blow on poor 
Eteanor's lacerated h^ut. The funeral took place on 
the foUowing afternoon, and the sod w«s no sooner 
hid over his bosom, than the afflicted child amin soufiJit 
the ceD where her almost idolized partner Xw^ 
away his few and numbered hours. We will there leave 
them tchgether in the holy communion of wedded hearts^ 
and ask the reader to accompany us in another 
direction. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Sentinel, He dies to-morrow. 
RoUa. Ha I — then I am oome in time. 

PiZZARO. 

It was at a point of land four or five miles from the 
village^ that about an hoor after sunset, when twili^t 
had wiw>ped all things in a mantle of dusky gray, a 
boat with three perscms in it might have been seen 
pulliiQg silently into the mouth of the little inlet which 
ran far into tiSie land, in ft aeduded spot, where there 
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were but few habitations. Qn the opposite side of the 
Sound the lighthouse shed a dim gleam through the 
hazy atmosphere, and about midway of the llroad 
sheet of water the white sails of a* number of vessels 
were indistinctly seen, as they bounded merrily on their 
course before a fresh and favouring breeze. When 
the boat reached a certain situation, which seemed to 
be pomted out to the rowers "by the person who sat in 
the stem-sheets, they altered their course and stood in 
for the shore. As soon as the keel grated on the sandy 
bottom, the same person sprang to land; and after say- 
ing a few words to the boatmen, in a low and cautious 
tone, began rapidly to ascend the bank that skirted the 
inlet, and was immediately lost to sight in the thick 
shade of the oaks and chesnut trees that grew upon its 
summit. 

Two or three hours passed away. The inhabitants of 
the village had many of them retired to rest ; but a few 
were still standing about in groups, conversing on the 
the awful event«which was to take place on the mor- 
row. Among them, the thin, shrivelled little law- 
yer, with a quick, restless step, was to be seen, gliding 
from one knot of persons to another, and ever and 
anon casting a suspicious look on the prison, as if he 
was afraid that its inmate would yet escape. The clock 
of the village church had struck the hour of ten, and 
the number of loiterers was rapidly diminishing, when 
the same individual whom we lately saw leave the boat 
emerged from the woods, and approaching the jail, in 
such a direction as that an inter\^ening house screened 
him from observation, stole cautiouslyinto the deep 
shadow which it threw upon the groulid, and sluni 
closely down under the projection of the porch, as if 
awaiting to effect some secret object. He had not 
been lying there in his crouching position many min- 
utes, when a cry of fire resounded through the village, 
and a lHX)ad burst of light threw a flickering gleam on 
every object in the nei^ibourhood 
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"Lawyer Quirk's new house is on fire!" roared 
twenty voices, and the clattering of feet resounded 
through the street, as the inhabitants, drawn off by this 
new object of attention, rushed to the scene of the con- 
flagration. 

It was indeed true. The pettifogger, anticipating a 
great increase of business now that his rival was re- 
moved, had been for some time past engaged in 
erecting a building, of a size and structure coramen- \ 
surate, as he thought, with his growing importance. 
When the cry of fire struck on his ears, he turned 
quickly around, and to his utter consternation beheld 
the fabric, in the erection of which he had lavished all 
the resources he could command, wrapped in one 
bright sheet of flames. With eager haste he rushed 
towards the spot, calling, as he passed close by the 
jailer, (who was sitting before the prison door vnth his 
bunch of keys in his hand,) to follow, and render what 
assistance he could. 

" For Qod's sake. Grasp," roared he, ** come along, 
and help to put out the fire T 

The surly and stolid keeper rose from his scat, and 
moved slowly forward, being naturally of such an indo- 
lent and lethargic habit that even this occurrence 
could hardly arouse him into activity. 

" Quick, quick ! or we shall be too late," cried the 
lawyer, in a hoarse voice. " Heaven and earth !" again 
ejaculated he, " the fire has burst through the roof!" 

Urged into a greater speed by the sight of the rapidly 
increasing flames, which now towered in a liigh and 
revolving column through the air, Grasp trotted Jilong 
towards the conflagration, leaving the prisoner, over 
whom he had so long watched with an untiring eye, to- 
tally unguarded, except by the bolts and bars of his cell. 

For a while, the opening and shutting of doors, 
-and the rattling of feet through the village street, ren- 
dered it unsafe for the stranger to leave his eonceal- 
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ment ; but these sounds soon subtided, and in a short 
time nothing was heard but the roar of the flames, and 
die distant cries of the populace who were stnvidg 
with ineffectual labour to extinguish it When the 
footsteps of the tardiest villager had ceased to strike 
on his ear, the crouching figi^ rose from his recum- 
bent posture, and gliding into the moonlight, pas^ 
quickly around the end of the prison remotest fromth6 
fire, and darted through the open door of the jail. In 
a moment more he was at the low strong door of the 
cell in which Wopdville was confined. His hand 
trembled as he drew a large bunch of keys firom his 
pocket, and began to try them, one by one, in the lock. 
After a number of unsuccessful attempts, one of them 
was at length found, which by a great effort of strei^gth 
he succeeded iii thrusting into the key-hole. But he in 
vain applied his strength to turti it — ^the wards did not 
fit ; and after tugging and sweating in agony of mind 
for several minutes, he found that to draw it out again 
was equally in vain. His forcible attempts had in- 
jured some part of the internal construction of the 
lock, and to turn the key or extricate it was utterly 
impossible. The eyes of the poor fellow rolled around 
with an expression of the utmost anguish, and lar;^ 
drops of perspiration rolled down his brow. At this 
moment the moon broke from a dark cloud that passed 
over it, and shining into the hall of the prison,- the light 
fell on an axe that stood leaning against the wall in a 
comer. 

" Tank God T cried Mungo, (for it was no other than 
he), "Tank God!" cried he, as this object met his 
view, " I '11 clear htm yet. Massa," said he, whisperinig 
in a hoarse voice through the door, "hab courage, 
Massa ! Mungo '11 stave de door open." 

Drawii^ back the axe with the manner and in the 
attitude ot a practised woodsman, his blows fell &A 
^nd heavy on the unyielding barrier, which answered 
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with such a sound as made the honest ne^o fear lest 
it should reach the ears of the distant lailer. But 
there was no alternative, and he renewed his eflbrts. 
At length the bolts by which the lock was fastened to 
the wmd began to give way. 

** Courage, courage, massa !" cried M ungo, whose 
faope» began to revive, and whose strength seemed to 
increase at every blow. At last, exerting a powerftd 
effint, he struck the edge of the axe, wim the preci- 
sion of one who well understood the instrument he was 
using, directly between the lock and the wood : sparks 
of fire snapped out from the collision, and the severed 
iron fell heavily to the floor. In an instant, Mungo 
threw open the door, and, his ebony countenance 
fairly ghstening with joy, sprang into the cell, and 
grasped his master stoutly by the hand. 

*• Come, massa, come," he cried ; " dere is no time 
to be los'." 

The astonishment of Woodville, and the amtation 
of Eleanor, scarcely permitted them to speaK; and 
Hungo too well knew the value of time, in their pre- 
sent rcarful predicament, to allow them an opportunity 
for parley. The voices of some of the returning vil- 
lagers reached his ears, quickened as they were by 
affectionate apprehension for his master ; and therefore, 
not waiting to give any explanation, he seized the 
trembling Eleanor in his arms, and bidding our hero 
follow him, rushed hastily out of the prison, and darted 
along the httle by-path towards the woods from which 
'we lately saw him issue. Soon reaching the deep sha- 
dow wmch the lofty branches of the trees cast over 
the earth, they were instantly lost to sight. 

" I wonder,** said one of the boatmen, who had re- 
mained waiting in the cove which we before de- 
scribed, — ^^ I wonder if that snow-ball is ever comi% 
back." 

" I don't understand these doings, at all," answered 

a 
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his companion. " There's been the Nancy, with a^ 
fair a breei^e as ever filled a topsail, standii^ oif and 
on these four hours, waiting for that cursed piece of' 
Indian ink. The whole business is too high die' for 
me — ^but we must 'bey orders, if we break ownersj I 
'spose." 

**HaA P' interrupted the other, " I hear the rattling 
of wheels." 

The sound of a carriage rapidly approaching now 
broke the silence of the night, and in a moment after, 
a wagon drawn by two horses, driven along with such 
rapidity that it seemed to the sailors, who, of course, 
could be expected to know very little of horseman- 
ship, that they must inevitably be dashed against the 
trees, came rattling towards the boat. But Mungo 
well knew the fiery horses he was guiding, and with- 
out suffering them to slacken their speed, threaded the 
mazes of the stately forest with a certainty of eye and 
dexterity of hand, that would have done credit to a 
charioteer at the Olympic games. But a few minutes 
went by> before the foaming steeds were, drawn 
up on the edge of the bank, and the inmates of the 
wagon descended to the boat. "Shove off!" said 
Hungo, as he sprang down the declivity, and leaped 
into the bows of the boat, afler having released the 
horses from the wagon, and stripped the harness from 
Iheir backs. 

The sailors, glad that theu* disagreeable detention 
was at length terminated, obeyed the order vnth ala-^ 
crity. Letting fall their oars, they gave way with lusty 
arms, and in a few moments were alongside a brig 
that had been all the evening backing and fiUing oppo* 
site to the inlet we have mentioned. The captain 
stood at the gangway to receive the expected passen- 
gers, and as soon as they were on board, gave the ne- 
cessary orders, and put his vessel off before the vrind; 
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It would be slighting the reader's discernment to 
suppose he does not comprehend, without any expla- 
nation, the movements of Mungo. During the three 
days that he had not paid his accustomed visits at the 
grate of the prison, he had been absent in the neigh- 
bouring city, disposing of his master's moveable effects. 
The plan which he had formed for the deliverance of 
the prisoner, he communicated to no one, — not even to 
Woodville— determined not to excite hopes, which it 
might not be in his power to realize. After obtaining 
a considerable sum of money from the sale of various 
ornaments and other portaple articles belonsing to 
William and Eleanor, and which he had laid nold of 
with an unscrupulous hand, he next proceeded to bar- 
gain for their passage to New-Orleans in the vessel 
Uiat we have seen mem reach. In the management 
of this negotiation he exhibited so much adroitness, 
that the captain never knew, to the end of his life, 
which was terminated by the yellow fever shortly after 
he reached his destination; who were the passengers 
whom be had thus curiously received on board. Pre- 
vious to their reaching the vessel, our hero was given 
to understand the character that he would have to as- 
same, by Mungo's addressing him as " Massa Wilson,** 
a name which, as the reader is aware, he continued 
afterward to be known by. The young sister of Wil- 
liam, of whom we have made but slight mention, as 
she was but a little girl at this time, was also included 
in the plan of flight ; and Mungo had taken care to 
place in the wagon several trunks and boxes, ccmtain- 
ing the most vsuuable part of poor Eleanor's ward- 
robe. 

On the events of their voyage to New-Orleans, and 
the subsequent hardships and privations which they 
encountered until they reached the village of Edgar- 
toD, I must not dwell. With the history of poor 
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Woodville, or, as we have heretofore called him, Wil- 
son, after that period, the reader is ahready acquainted. 
We now pause, to resume in another chapter the 
broken thread of our narrative. 



CHAPTER EX. 

For seven long years I've borne this load of guilt — 
This gnawing consciousness of dreadful crime. 
I'now tear off the mask, and stand before you 
A self-acknowledged wretch. My lord, release 
Yon guiltless man. 'Twas I that struck the blow. 

Old Plav, • 

From this long retrospective narrative, I now re- 
turn to the scene and time of the former part of my 
story. 

It was near evening when Lawyer Facias and Buck- 
horn reached the village with their prisoner. Notwith- 
standing the secresy he had endeavoured to preserve, 
the object of his ride had become generally known to 
the inhabitants of Edgarton, and many of them had 
assembled, towards the close of the afternoon, around 
the door of the post-office, the upper part of which 
was occupied by the magistrate before whom the ex- 
amination was expected to take place. The clattering 
of horses' feet at length announced the approach of 
the murderer, as the crowd was already (fisposed to 
consider Woodville, and every one pretended to see, 
as our hero dismounted and followed the attendants 
into the apartment of the magistrate, evident signs of 
guilt in his countenance. They had scarcely reached 
the room, into which the whole group also rushed^ im- 
pelled by the irrepressible curiosity which men always 
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ieel on sucli occasions, before the rattling of a wagon 
was heard as it came furiously driving down the road, 
and presently after the crowd gave way, to admit the 
entrance of Eleanor and Susan. The amtated wife' 
?>eemed hardly able to reach the chair which Buckhorn 
placed for her, but WilUam sprang to her side, and ia 
a low, calm voice endeavoured to sooth the perturba- 
tion of her feelings. The emotions of her agonized 
bosom were of too wild and disordered a kind to be 
easily allayed; she made a strong but ineffectual 
effort to regain composure, and, as she dropped ex- 
hausted into the seat, there was not a heart in the 
assemblage that did not sincerely sympathize with her 
Xiffliction. 

As soon as order was estabhshed in the apartment, 
the examination conmienced. The industiy of Facias 
liad enabled him to gather many circumstcuices of 
proof tliat the prisoner was no other than the convicted 
murderer, Woodville ; but as the reader is acquainted 
with these, it would be entirely useless to repeat them* 
It is sufficient to say, that they carried conviction to 
every mind, tlie more especially as they were not con- 
tradicted by the accused, who plainly saw that his 
dreadful secret was laid bare, and that denial would be 
of no avail. Indeed, before the lawyer had finished 
the enumeration of the circumstances by which he 
sought to establish his charge, William interrupted the 
proceedings, by aclqiowledging that he was no other 
than the unhappy man, who had been convicted seven 
years before of the murder of Thornton. He con- 
<Judcd, however, with the most solemn protestations 
of his entire iimocence of the crime, and expressed his 
belief that Heaven would yet interpose to save himfrom 
an ignominious death. 

Farther investigation being rendered unnecessary 
by this voluntary confession, the magistrate proceeded 
lo sifiTi the commitment, which was handed to the at- 

G2 
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tending constables, with orders to convey the prisoner 
to the jail. So deeply impressed were the minds of 
all with the guilt of poor Woodville, that his firm and 
composed manner, instead of operating in his favour, 
was set down to the score of hardened iniquity, and 
liis solemn declaration of his innocence was looked 
upon merely as a trick to move them to compassion. 
The constables stepped eagerly forward to discharge 
their office, tod seizing Wuliam by the collar, rudely 
dragged him towards the door. His wife had rushed 
into ms arms, and now as they were about to separate 
her from him, implored the magistrate, in an agony of 
tears, to have compassion on her husband. 

" He is guiltless," she cried ; " Heaven knows he i$ 
guiltless! Mercy, mercy, mercy!" she fi:'antically exv 
claimed, as the oflScers, regardless of her entreaties 
again endeavoured to tear her from her partner. 

The magistrate was a compassionate man, and hi$ 
heart bled for her ; but his hard duty compelled him 
to turn a deaf ear to her supplications, and in a mild 
voice he told her that it was not in his power to avert 
the sentence of the law. The crowd paused when tho 
magistrate commenced speaking, and listened to his 
words with respectfiil silence. 

"He tells you truth," whispered William, in a low 
and soothing tone, "he tells you truth, my deal' 
Eleanor; but let your trust be in the Power that 
has hitherto shielded me fi'om an undeserved sentence, 
and will yet stretch forth His arm to rescue the guilt- 
less." 

At this moment a great bustle took place in the room, 
in consequence of the attention of several persons who 
stood near a window being attracted by the singulai' 
appearance of a stranger, who was galloping down the 
road on a horse, that showed by its dripping sides and 
foaming mouth the fiery speed into which he had been 
urged by his rider. 
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** Yonder, as I live," whispered one, " comes crazy 
Dave. What can bring him here in such hot haste?" 

** And see !" said another, " he has neither hat, coatj, 
nor shoes on, and his black and micombed hair streams 
out behind him, as if it was ashamed to cover such a 
crazy pate." 

By this time the object of these remarks had 
reached the post-office, when springing from his 
horse, which he did not pause to secure, he began ra- 
pidly to ascend the steps'which led to the apartment 
of the magistrate. The crowd rushed towards tho 
door to see this demented man, as he was generally 
considered. 

" Stand back ! stand back !" cried he, in a deep, wild, 
voice, as he shoved away those who obstructed his 
passage. 

"Order ! order in the court !'* exclaimed the magi^ 
(rate, knocking on his table. 

The haggani looking stranger had now succeeded in 
forcing his way into the midst of the apartment, and 
rolling his eyes round, they presently rested with an 
almost unearthly gleam on the countenance of Wood- 
ville, in whose mind some vague memory selsmed to 
awaken as he perused the sallow and care-worn fac^ 
of the individual before him. 

"Ha !" cried the latter, "I am not yet too late !" Then 
turning to the judge, he continued, " Release that man 
— he is innocent !" 

The strangeness of this aimunciation excited the 
attention of every one in the apartment, though they 
all believed that the speaker was acting from th!b 
dictates of a crazed imagination ; and one of them, in 
a low tone, expressed this opinion. The word readied 
the ears of the supposed lunatic, who immediately re- 
torted. 

"No — ^no! I am not crazy. Would to God I 
were ! My brain's on firei but I am not crazy^ Ti» 
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here, 'tis here," continued he, violently strikmg hi? 
breast — ^"that the disorder lies. Once more I say. 
release the prisoner— he is innocent — ^I am the mur- 
derer." 

" By the lord ^"^ ^tv, massa," said M ungo, springing 
from the cix)wd. i looking intently into the face of 
the self-accused stranger—-" by the lord Harry, massa, 
it's David.'? 

" Yes, 'tis David," responded the other, in a deep 
and hollow voice. "You this morning saved my 
vrretched life j5x)m the prairie fire — and well for you 
you did. 'Twas I that killed Thornton — ^I am the 
murderer !" 

Eleanor dropped on her knees, and raised her 
< Jasped hands to heaven. The crowd thronged, around 
vrazy Dave, as the unhappy man had be^n generally 
termed, and for some minutes the bustle was so great 
that he could not continue. 

" Hear me !" he at length cried, in a frantic manner^ 
- -" hear me, while I have strength to speak. I killed 
Thornton. I followed him out when he left the house, 
taking the musket in my hand, which, so help me Hea- 
ven, I did not mean to use. He was much intoxicated, 
and I thought to possess myself of liis money without 
ttie necessity of a struggle. Stepping behind him, I 
seized him round the waist, and endeavoured to throw 
him to the ground ; but with greater strength than I 
anticipated, he writhed out of my grasp, and raising hi^ 
ai'm aloft, I perceived that he held an open knife in hig 
Inuid. I ran from liim towards the woods, at once to 
avoid the blow and prevent myself from being recog- 
nised ; but my foot slipped, and I fell, and before I 
f!ould recover myself he had almost reached me. 
Scaixjcly knowing what I did, I levelled the musket at 
him, and bade him stand off. But he continued to ap- 
proach, and I fired. The shot took fatal aim, and the 
wrt tehcd victim reeled and tumbled to tlie earth. 
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Alarmed lest the loud report should bring some one 
to the spot, I hurried into the woods, the shelter of 
which I had scarcely gained, when I heard approach- 
ing footsteps. It was my employer. He rushed di- 
rectly to the body, and the dying man, sobered by the 
death-wound he had received, recognised him, and 
attributed the deed to him. I now thought to steal 
away, lest I should be caught skulking there, and be at 
once charged with the murder, but the rustling of the 
leaves betrayed me, and Mr. Woodville darting into 
the woods, seized me by the collar. The rest you 
know. When I perceived that suspicion did not rest 
on me, and I was left alone with the body, the desire 
of possessing myself of the money again returned, but 
it was already gone." 

The narrative of the guilty man was listened to with 
breathless attention, and was accurately taken down 
by the magistrate, together with his replies to many 
questions, wliich were put for the purpose of having 
every circumstance elucidated. The joy of Woodville, 
whose innocence was . thus made clearly manifest, 
may be readily imaged. Eleanpr sank upon his bo- 
som, and sobbed as if her heart were bursting with its 
transport ; and poor Susan laughed and wept alter- 
nately, till Mr. Blandley, who by this time had heard 
of the occurrence and reached the court-room, was 
iearful that her reason would be totally unseated. As 
for poor Mungo, he danced and hopped about the 
room, shaking hands with everjr person in it (except 
Mr. Facias, who, to do him justice, also appeared glad 
that his prisoner's character was so happily cleared up) 
in a delirium of joy which it would be vain to attempt 
to describe. 

'* I t'ought it wasn't for nothin' that Pompey growled 
so when crazy Dave was brought into the house, till I 
had to tie him up to keep him from jumpin' on the 
bed," said he ; and then he would laugh and roar and 
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show his white teeth, while the Ug tears rolled down 
from his glistening eyes, and his fiympathetic nose 
streamed in fellowship. 



It was about a year after this occurrence, in the af- 
ternoon of a pleasant summer day, that an open car- 
riage, driven by a tidy-looking black man, and con- 
taining a gentleman and lady, and two blooming boys, 
was seen slowly ascending the hiU, on the summit of 
which stands the little village I have before described 
as the native place of Wimam Woodville. The gen- 
tleman was a tall, fine-looking man, in the prime of 
life, and the lady by his side possessed that kind of 
beauty which disposes the beholder to love as well as 
admire. When they reached the top of the eminence, 
the carriage drew up for a moment, while the inmates 
turned their eyes on a pile of blackened ruins, a little 
to the right of the road, which still bore enough of 
their original shape, though sadly defaced by the de- 
vouring element, to indicate that they were the remains 
of a stately edifice destroyed by a conflagration. The 
gentleman's brow assumed a pensive shade^ as hc 
gazed upon the ruined building, and the thoughts that 
were pas'king in his mind gave themselves utterance in 
words. 

" How fortunate — ^how very fortunate it was," said 
he, " that the fire broke out at the very moment when 
you were 'contriving my deliverance, Mungo. Had 
it not been for that lucky accident, your affectionate 
efforts would have proved but of little avail, I think; 

and I should now be ," and he shuddered at the 

thought of the fate from which he had made so narrow 
on escape. 

The negro made no reply, but his white teeth showed 
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that he was chuckling over the recollection that the 
sight of the ruins had awakened. 

The carriage soon after drove on, and passing ra* 
pidly through the village, at length turned up through 
an avenue to a httle white building which occupied 
the brow of an eminence about haS* a mile beyond. 
The appearance of every thing around this modest 
n^ansion betokened the utmost neatness. The clus^ 
tering and fragrant honeysuckles almost covered the 
front, and a grove of stately oak trees bowed their 
sheltering branches over its roof. A stream on one 
side danced and murmured along towards the distant 
sound, and in the rear, the view was agreeably per- 
plexed by the verdant and mazy vistas of a neighbour- 
ing wood. 

The party alighted from the carriage on reaching 
this beautiful abode, and after pausing for a moment 
to look around on the delightful scenery of the land- 
scape, which from some unspoken memor}^ or associa-> 
tion, brought tears into the eyes of the female, they 
entered tfie house. The negro again mounted the box- 
to drive the carriage towards the stable, and his ebony 
iace gUstened with a singularly comic expression as ho 
repeated something to himself. Had any one been 
sufficiently near, he might have heard the honest black 
whispering, between the pauses o( his merriment — 
'* lucky accident — ^lucky accident \ ha, ha, ha !" 
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The ship heaves to, and the funeral rite 

O'er the gallant form is said, 
And the rough man's cheek with tears is bright. 

As he lowers the gentle dead. ^ 

* # # * * 

The ship again o'er the wide blue surge 

Like a winged arrow flies, 
And the moan of the sea is the only dirge, 

Where the lonely sleeper lies. 

CooDRicn; 

I SHALL never forget the day we buried poor Ge- 
rard. It was a clear, pleasant morning, between four 
and five bells of the forenoon watch. The vnnd, 
which was about a seven knot breeze, was a little 
abaft the beam, and in the southern latitude where we 
were cruising, blew with a welcome freshness on our 
cheeks. Our studding-sails were set, on both sides^ 
lower and aloft, and they gleamed, in the light of the 
sun, with dazzUng brightness. It had been calm all 
' the day before, while life was slowly exhaling from 
Gerard's pale Ups, and there was consequently but fits 
tie sea rolling, more than the usual ground swell. Our 
gallant frigate cut swiftly through the blue water, 
fcaving far behind her a sparkling track of foam in her * 
wake ; not unlike, thought I, as I leaned, in a musing 
mood, over the taffare^ the light which for a little 
whilQ ^viU linger on the ocean of time, marking tbp 
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short and brilliant career of him whom we are about 
to consign to the deep. 

If ever a man combined the qualities of a thorough 
sailer with those of a thorough gentleman, it was 
Frederick Gerard. He was not one of your fair- 
weather officers. His was one of those intelligenti 
cool, collected minds, which no difficulty can appal, 
and no emergency, however sudden, take bv sur- 
prise. I remember, as if it were last nisht, with what 
admirable presence of mind he worked our ship out 
of a most dangerous situation, when she was struck 
aback, with all sails set, by a tremendous squall, in the 
British Channel, with a reef of rocks just under our 
counter, and scarcely sea-room enou^ to wear the 
0ommodore's gig. The oldest forecastle sailer on 
board turned as pale as death, and old Jack Stewart^ 
who had been at sea, man and boy, for forty odd 
years, gave up all for lost. 

Not so Fred Gerard, who fortunately happened to ~ 
have the deck. With an undaunted heart, he leaped 
upon the lookout block, and, perceiving in an instant 
the only chance of salvation, he issued his orders ac- 
cordingly, in such a clear, distinct, and firm voice, that 
the very sound restored confidence to the crew. ITie 
least confiision of thought, or the least hesitation to 
act, and we should all nave perished. But Fred Ge- 
i^ard was not the man to be confiised, or to hesitate in 
any situation* He would see more at a single glance 
than most persons could discover by minute inspec- . 
f ion ; and his actions succeeded the operations ot his . 
reasoning powers so rapidly, that he seemed rather to 
be propelled by intuition than reflection. When poor 
old Sinunons, the quarter gunner, fell overboard, we 
were running down from .fflgiers to Gibraltar, before 
a stroi^ Levanter ; and any one who has ever been 
in the Mediterranean knows what kind of a wind that 
is to by to in. Simmons had been ordered out on the 

H 
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aide, to hhck the bends, that we might not look toa 
rusty when we should come to anchor in the bay of 
Gibraltar. He was a clumsy old fellow, and had fool- 
ishly taken hold of some nine thread ratline stuff, that 
was rove in the gangway, to keep the young reefers 
from falling overboard ; but his weight tore off the 
thin piece of board to which it was attached, and down 
he fell into the waves. 

The cry of " a man overboard ! a man overboard T 
was immediately passed fore and afl, and great was 
the consternation of all hands, as, looking over the bul* 
warks, they could but just discern the poor old sailer^s 
gray head, alreadv far astern, and the sea rolling be- 
tween, half mast high. It was a lucky thing for Sim^ 
mons that Fred (xerard had the morning watch that 
day ; and it would have done his old heart good, nearly 
iSunocated as he must have been, could he have seen 
with what promptness his preserver backed the yards, 
hove the vessel to, cleared away the stem boat, and, 
giving the trumpet to another lieutenant, whom the 
cry had brought on deck, jumped, himself, the first 
man, into the jolly boat, and pulled an oar most lustily 
to his rescue. 

But I am wandering from my subject. I meant to 
speak of the burial of Gerard, and the cause which led 
to his death ; not of his nautical skill and noble prompt* 
ness of daring in a proper cause. 

Till a short time before his death, there was not, in 
aD the^ squadron, a gayer hearted and happier fellow 
than Fred (Jerard. He was a tall, well built man ; 
and his countenance had received, firom his exposure in 
different parts of the world, a dark tinge, that rather 
added to, than diminished, his beauty. A sabre cut 
over the lefl eye, which had been given him in a per- 
sonal rencontre with a celebrated West India pirate, 
whom he had ^btigly met and subdued, imparted a 
Qiore military air to his expression, without impairiiig 
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the effect of his regular and classic features. Just 
before he left home on his last cruize — 

«' Ah ! little thought he 'twas his last V 

he had married a beautiful girl, to whom he had been 
long* and fervently attached. It was a stolen matdi, 
and I, and our chaplain, who united them, were the 
only ones, on his part, privy to it. How beautifully 
her delicate white complexion contrasted with hia, as 
they joined hands before our nautical parson, who, by 
the way, was more skilled in the mystery of lobscouse 
and sea-pie, than in the ceremonies appertaining to 
his clerical character. However, the sacred rite was 
pronounced, the inaudible whisper of assent passed 
her trembling lips, and the lovely Jane Dayton became 
the bride of Fred. He looked, alongside of the timid 
and blushing creature, like a lofty and stately frigate 
convoying a Baltimore clipper ; and he would have 
been mil as prompt and efficient in resenting an injuiy 
or insult oflfered to her, as any of our frigates have 
ever been in supporting the dignity of the American 

flag. 
Just before we left Gibraltar to run down the coast 

of Africa, on our homeward bound passage, a vessel 
arrived, brinmig letters to most of the officers of the 
squadron. Fred, amon^ others, received a packet, 
which, as was always his custom, he retired to his 
state-room to peruse; In two or three hours after, 
when supper \vas prepared in the wardroom, the stew- 
ard knocked at his door to call liim, and, not receiv- 
ing any answer, opened it — ^when there poor Fred was 
seen, lying stretched on the floor, which was cnmsoQ 
with his blood. In his hand, tightly grasped, was the 
letter he had been perusing, and a glance at this im* 
mediately explained all. Hisi Jane was dead ! She 
had expired in giving birth to a child ; and the shock 
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of the mtelligeiice had proved more than Fred cotlM 
bear. He had endeavoured to suppress his agony, so 
as to ^ive no audible intimation of it, and in the strug- 
' gle of his feelings a bloodvessel had. become ruptured, 
and he had sui^ fainting on the deck. Medical as- 
sistance was, of course, immediately administered; 
and it had the effect to produce a partial restoration. 
Fred's body recovered— but his mind never did. He 
vras no more the gay, cheerfiil fellow he had been ; a 
heavy despondency settled on his spirits, which so(mi 
took the form of a hasty consumption ; and in just two 
months and three days after he received the intelli- 
gence of his wife's death, he breathed his last. 

The word had been passed, when the men were 
turned to, at one bell in the forenoon watch, for all 
hands to prepare themselves for muster, or, in other 

ghrase, for the ship's crew to dress themselves in their 
est apparel ; and when the quartermaster struck five 
bells, that is, at half past ten o'clock, an order was sent 
up firom the cabin, for the boatswain to call all hands 
to bury the dead. Scarcely had the deep sepulchral 
voices of himself and mates reverberated through the 
ship, before every soul on board was on the main deck., 
gathered together in a compact group, just forward of 
the mainmast, anxious to show all the respect in then* 
power to their deceased officer. Th^ cheeks of man} 
a rugged tar that day were wet vrith drops of real sor- 
row for the fate of poor Fred, who was always the 
favourite of the crew, in whatever ship he sailed. 
The body, wrapped up in a tarred hamrtiock, and en- 
closed in a coffin, which the carpenter had hastily con- 
structed, and over which an American ensign was; 
thrown, was passed up the main hatchway, and placed 
on the bulwark, ready to launch it into the deep. The 
solemn words of the Episcopal burial service were 
read in a slow, impressive manner, by the chaplain, 
and at the sentence, beginning, " We commit his body 
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lb the deep,'' the board on which the cofiin rested was 
inclined towards the sea — ^the coffin slid fix)m it— ^ 
^lash was heard — a deep silence succeeded — and all 
that was left on earth of Frederick (rerard^ sunk, un- 
seen, unheard, down deep into the bosom of the ocean. 
Poor fellow, 

^^ No tomb shall e'er plead to remembrance f^r thee, 
Or redeem form or frame from the merciless surge; 
But the white foam of waves shall thy winding sheet be. 
And winds, in the mi dnight of winter, thy dirge I" ^ 
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THE STANTON GHOST* 

OBy 

MISTAKE OF THE PRESS. 



The little village of Stanton is one of the most de- 
lightfully situated places in the worid. It occupied 
the brow of a green eminence, which overlooks the 
broad atvd crystal suiiace of a beautiful stream, just 
in that part where the nature of its channel, and the 
formation of the opposite bank, cause it to dilate to 
three times its usud breadth, thus giving all the chami 
aod soilness of distance to ^e scenery on the oppo- 
site shore. The country, on the inland; side of the? 
village, descends, by a romantic and wooded dechvity^ 
to a green, secluded valley, where winds a noisy 
rivulet on its way to join the river, with which it min- 
gles a mile or two below. This pellucid and impetuous 
Qttle current has its rise in the mountains that skirt the 
distance ; and through the verdant depths where hen 
its course it babbles and gurgles along over the rocks 
which interrupt its passage, its natural melody falling 
on the ear with a happy sound, and awakening sweet 
emotions in the heart, like the tiny shout and laugh of 
innocent children, playing in the sun. Through the 
thick foliage of the trees which shade the valley? 
glimpses of light occasionally fall on the obstreperous: 
brook, illumining its turbulent bosom, like the few and 



far-between gleams of joy which here and there iira- 
diate the stormy current of life. 

The appearance of the village itself is as neat and 
picturesque, as the surroimding scenery is romantic^ 
One broad, clean road (or street, as tfie inhabitant^; 
ambitioui^ call it) runs through the midst, on the verj 
sununit of the ric^, terminatmg at the promontory, 
formed by the junction of the rivulet and the largej- 
stream. At this place, a little stone landing is erected., 
where the lading of a single small sloop is weekly 
taken in, and her return cai^o discharged. The ar- 
rival and departure of this handsome vessel, known by 
the name of the Stanton Packet, are matters of con- 
siderable moment to the inhabitants ; as by her all theu*^ 
commercial intercourse with the distaiH; metropolis is 
carried on. About half a dozen houses and stores oc- 
cupy the most eligible sites in the immediate vicinity of 
the landing ; though the road passes over an interval 
of more than three-ouarters oi a mile, before the vil- 
kge can be fairly said to commence. There are not 
more than fifty houses in all ; but, with very few ex- 
ceptions, these are handsomely constructed, and taste- 
fully disposed; and their white exteriors and green 
shutters peeping through the poplar, sycamore, locust, 
and other trees, by which they are generally sur- 
rounded ; the neat httle hanging gardens, enclosed in 
white palings, and reaching a short way down the de- 
clivity towards the river; and the air of comforts 
plenty and tidiness which pervades the whole, render 
it by far the most pleasant looking village in all that 
part of the country. 

The character and manners of the inhabitants 
might, by a meditative mind, be nearly guessed at from 
the appearance of their abodes. The neat little 
church, the gUttering spire of which rises up to view 
from amidst the green and flexile branches of the 
willows, that shade the surrounding graveyard, tells 
that they are a religious and sober people. At the 
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other end of the town stands the Courthouse, the path 
leading to which is grass-grown, and ccHifirms the 
testimony of the church. The little schoolhouae, a 
hundred or two yards from this, filled, during the day« 
with well dressed, round-faced, smiUng chili&eD, who, 
in the summer season, may be seen through the open 
doors and windows, bears its evidence to the intelli- 
gence of the villagers ; and, in short, the stores^ the 
single tavern of the place, called the Traveller's Rest^ 
which indeed seems to be solely appropriated to the 
object that its name implies ; and some nameless thing 
or other, which an observant eye may mark in every 
house, and in the demeanour of ahnost every indivi- 
dual, all unite in creating a very favourable opinion of 
the community of Stanton. 

At the upper end of the village, in a somewhat se- 
cluded situation, one house in particular attracts the 
attention of those who pass along the stream, by the 
superior neatness of every thing about it, and the taste 
and beauty of its garden, which reaches quite down to 
the pebbly edge of the water. There are a numb^ 
of dwellings, but a little way below, which present 
larger and more ostentatious pretensions than this, to 
the admiration of the spectators ; but an indiescribable 
something about the vridow Warren's unobtruave little 
abode, causes the eye of the traveller to rest on it, as 
he passes by, with an untiring gaze : and even after 
he has reached the projecting point, a considerable 
further up the river, on turning which he must lose 
sight of the village, his head wiU often revert to catch 
another glance of the cot, which fancy invariably pic- 
tures as the favourite residence of peace and virtue. 
And so it is. 

At the tune when the circumstance, v^ch will form 
the piincipal incident of my narrative, took place, the 
excellent and lamented partner of Mrs. Warren had 
been dead several years ; and though his memory was 
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Still fresh in her heart, yet the Christian efforts of that 
exemplary woman had not been exerted in vain, and 
tranquillity and happiness had again resumed their 
place in her bosom. Mr. Warren had been for many 
years the respected and beloved pastor of the little 
community where his widow still resided, and like the 

food vicar, so beautifully described in Goldsmith's 
teserted Village, his divine precepts received a for- 
cible illustration from his example. 

'* Ho tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way." 

To console the widowhood, and engage the atten- 
tion of his bereaved partner, a son, the sole remaining 
pledge of their love, was left ; and the cultivation of 
his youthful mind, the early expansion of which well 
repaid the affectionate mother's care, afforded a source 
of sweet employment, that gave double efficacy to 
the balmy influence of time. As he grew up to man- 
hood, tliMe beauty of Charles Warren's person, the 
amiable quaUties of his disposition, the intelligence of 
his active mind, and the fiUal care and tenderness 
which he constantly evinced towards his parent, made 
him a general favourite, not only in the village, but 
through the ijeighbouring country, for many miles 
round. There was one person, in particular, a certain 
blue-eyed, rosy-cheeked little damsel, with whom wc 
must make the reader acquainted, that entertained a 
most exalted sense of his virtues; and rumour^ 
always meddling with the affairs of others, declared 
that Charles discovered so much of a congenial na- 
ture in her mind, manners, and sentiments, that it was 
currently believed they would soon mingle into one. 

Nor was this supposition unfounded in fact. Ca- 
tharine Maitland and Charles really entertained for 
each other an ardent and reciprocal attachment. 
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which, formed on the strong and enduring basis of 
mutual esteem, was ^likely to be as permanent as it 
was warm and sincere, ohe had lost her mother in 
infancy ; and her doting father, too much engrossed 
in the mazy labyrinths of commercial speculation to 
bestow that attention on his only child, which her 
age and sex made necessary, had intrusted her educa- 
tion to Mrs. Warren, to whom he was related, and 
who, he knew, w^s well fitted, alike by nature and 
education, to perform the task. The beauty, vivacity, 
and playfulness of the little orphan, her docility in re- 
ceiving instruction, and the warmth of infantile and 
engaging affection with which she returned every evi- 
dence of love, soon made her very dear to her widow- 
ed foster-mother; while the alacrity which Charles, 
about five years older than Catharine, evinced in the 
exercise of every kind of boyish gallantly towards his 
pretty and interesting playmate, also told the favour- 
able impression that the gay and happy little creature's 
disposition had made on him. As they grew up, diis 
early attachment gradually expanded and strength- 
ened ; and when Catharine's father, who a short time 
before the commencement of our narrative, had re- 
tired from business, and purchased a commodioHis 
dwelling in the town of Stanton, took his daughter 
home under his own protection, their feelings for each 
other had assumed the unequivocal and avowed cha- 
racter of love. 

About this time, the death of a near relative of Mrs. 
Warren, in England, made it desirable that Charles 
should visit that country, to represent his mother, who 
was a principal heir, in the distribution of the estate ; 
and accordingly, accompanied by her, and by Mr. 
Maitland and his daughter, who also joined in the ex- 
cursion, he set out for New- York, with the purpose of 
taking passage in one of the commodious Liverpool 
packets. 1 need not describe the various feelings 
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of the party on the occasion of their adieus being 
spoken ; because every reader who has been obliged 
to absent himself, for any considerable time, from the 
society of beloved ones, will understand, better than 
I can explain them. From the first of their acquaint- 
ance, until the present time, a day had never passed 
without bringing Catharine and Charles into the so- 
ciety of eacn other ; and now that he was about to 
embaiiL on the pathless ocean, the terrors and dan- 
jrs of which were augmented by her fear, it is not to 
i wondered at that her innocent and artless heart 
throbbed with unwonted agitation, and that her blue 
eyes became sufiiised with tears, as he whispered in 
her ear a renewed assurance of everlasting fidelity. 
His anxious mother's bosom, too, heaved with deep, 
but subdued emotion; which was in some measure 
softened, and the timid forebodings of parental love 
rendered less gloomy, by the devotional exercises of 
her pious mind, that supplicated in unworded appeals 
to the fountain of strength, for strength to bear the 
trying hour with becoming firmness. Urged swiftly 
along by a prosperous breeze, the vessel in which 
Charles had taken passage was soon lost to sight ; and 
the httle group, that till then had remained standing 
on the pier, waiving their handkerchiefs in token of 
adieu, returned in silence to their abode, each occu- 
pied with uncommunicated thoughts and feelings. A 
few days after, they left the amusements and gayeties 
of the city, for which their minds had now but little 
relish, and returned to the more congenial seclusion of 
Stanton. 

By every opportunity, letters were regularly re- 
ceived from the absent son and lover, filled with the 
ijQOSt cheering intelligence ; and four months from the 
time of his departure had but just expired, when the 
welcome news was communicated that his business 
had b^n successfully accomplished, and that, by the 
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next packet, which was on the eve of eailing, he 
should return. These tidings gave general satisfaction 
throughout the village ; but the delight it occasioned to 
the mother and her foster-daughter must be imagined, 
for it cannot be described. Caesar, a coloured servant 
who had been bom and brought up in the family of 
Mrs. Warren, until he looked upon himself as one of 
its legitimate members, and had adopted the name, 
expressed his satisfaction by the most extravagant 
gestures and attitudes, and drew his ebony cheeks 
' back to a grotesque and joyful grin, till every tooth 
was brou^t into visible and mirth-inspiring contrast 
with the surrounding blackness of his countenance^ 
Wolf, the house dog, too, seemed to understand the 
meaning of the unusual commotion, and gave many 
canine evidences that he fiilly participated in the gene- 
ral feeling ; and he and Caesar, to whom nature had 
taught a similar mode of giving vent to their felicity, 
rolled and tumbled about the grass, with all the fami- 
liarity which unity of sentiment is apt to create. The 
mad between Mrs. Warren's house and the post-ofBce 
was now more frequently trod than ever ; and every 
day, when the hour drew near for the arrival of the 
mail, would Catharine seek the abode of her foster- 
mother, and there await with palpitating heart, the 
issue of the hour. 

On one of these occasions they were sitting in the 
little back parlour, the windows of which overlook 
the stream I have several times mentioned. It was 
near sunset, on a delicious summer afternoon. The 
:5cenery on the opposite side of the stream looked 
imusually lovely in the hazy indistinctness of receding 
day; and the summit of the high hills, which terminate 
the prospect, seemed all on fire, in the red and golden 
light which the sinking luminary had spread above the 
western horizon. A scarce felt breeze here and there 
Ivisscd the surface of the quiet water^ breaking, foi: a 
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few moments, its glassy smoothness into innumerable 
ripples, which would soon subside a^ain, like the tran- 
sitoiy smile ifrom the face of a sleepmg child. In two 
or three places, the sunlight streamed through the 
intervals between the distant mountains, lighting up to 
a dazzling whiteness the loose-hanging sails of the 
little boats that glided slowly along the unruffled tide, 
and burnishing the windows of the villagers' houses, 
till they glowed with an intenser radiance than tliat of 
fire. The well nursed flowers of the garden filled the 
air with their delicious odours, as if in gratitude for 
the daily attention they received ; and the birds poured ' 
out their song of farewell to the setting day, in a shrill 
Jind merry note, as if they knew that it would rise witb 
renovated effulgence on the morrow. 

At length the welcome sound of the mail-dnver s 
horn came reverberating along the valley, awakening 
all its echoes, and arousing into instant activity, as it 
reached their ears, the two anxious females who had 
been eagerly expecting this summons. Without wait- 
ing to be called,CaBsar,who partook in a large degree of 
the solicitude of his mistress and of * liis young missy/ 
as he still termed Catharine, made his appearance, 
walking rapidly up from the bottom of the garden ; and 
without even pausing to light his pipe, which on any 
' other occasion he certainly would have done, he set out 
immediately for the post-office, to ascertain whetlier 
there were any news concerning Charles, or the vessel 
in which he had embarked. 

The schoolmaster, too, also arrested in his evening 
walk by the same twanging melody, now turned his 
Hteps towards the widow Warren's cottage, as wab 
his wont regularly on two evenings of the week ; viz. 
ihose on which . the newspaper from the distant city 
was received. This gray disciple of Dionysius, like 
Wm, had descended from a station of military splen- 
dbur and command, to the humbler and nwre peace ftii 

I 
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government of children. In the war of the Revolu- 
tion he had occupied the important c^ce of corporal ; 
yet, when peace settled on the land, he bade adieu, 
mthout a sigh, to the trappings of his power ; and 
the litde bojrs and girls, over whom he soon after 
assumed control, v^y seldom had reason to remember, 
by any exercise of rigour, that he had received hifl 
education in the iron school of war. The larger part 
of his life had glided tranquilly away in the seckded 
conununity of Stanton ; and many of those whoso 
lispinff tongues had first learned firom him to repeat 
the A, B, C, and were thence gradually led <m 
through the path of letters until they arrived at the 
abstruse branches of spelling, reading, vmting, and 
arithmetic, had since grown up to be men and womei^ 
and now supplied with their offspring, the places on the 
same form wnich themselves had long since vacated. 
This hardy veteran, who still walked with the firm 
tread and erect gait of a soldier, though now nearly 
seventy years of age, and whose ruddy cheeks and 
smiling countenance betokened health and good hu« 
mour, was always a welcome visiter at the widow 
Warren's. Beneath a slight covering of awkward 
and amusing pedantry, there lay a large fund of good 
sense ; and the natural benevolence of his character 
was oftentimes brought into ludicrous contrast with 
the affected military sternness which he tried to assume^ 
when conversing with the effeminate men and women, 
as he termed them, of modem days. Ilis entrance 
on the present occasion was greeted with the usual 
salutation ; and the fair Catharine instantly arose and 
placed a chair for him in a convenient situaticMi for 
reading the newspaper, when it should arrive. .With 
anecdotes of his little chaiges, and of the children in 
old times, before the Revolutionary war broke out^, 
strange!]^ intermingled, the good old man endeavoured 
to beguile the lagging m&iutes until Caesar sboiild 
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return ; but, in the present instance, his efforts were 
unavailing, for an unaccountable anxiety and trepi- 
dation seemed to agitate the bosoms, both of Mrs. 
Warren and her foster-child ; and after a few efforts 
to maintain the conversation, the whole party lapsed 
into silence. 

How long, in the tremor of their suspense, the ab- 
sence of Caesar may have seemed, we know not ; but 
by an accurate admeasurement of time it was cer- 
tainly not more than half an hour before he again 
appeared in sight, puffing and blowing as he came 
running at full speed over the hill, animated to this 
unusual celerity by feelings somewhat akin to those 
which throbbed in the bosoms of Catharine and her 
foster-parent. There were no letters for Mrs. War- 
ren ; but Caesar had heard the lawyer's clerk read the 
superscription of a packet, which was addressed to 
an English gentleman who resided in Stanton, and 
thus learned that it had been received by the vessel in 
which his beloved master Charles was expected. The 
announcement of this thrilling information was not cal- 
culated to abate the trepidation of the two most 
interested persons of the group ; and unable, fix)m 
their agitation, to read, without betraying more emo- 
tion than they wished, the newspaper was handed to 
the venerable schoolmaster, with a request that he 
would peruse the ship news aloud. 

With his usual, and, on this occasion, most harass* 
ing deliberation, the good-natured pedagogue, after 
finding the place and adjusthig his iron-rimmed spec- 
tacles on his nose, began in a loud, clear voice, as 
follows : 

^ Arrived, last night, ship Saluda, Jennings, Charles- 
ton, with merchan&e"— 

**Not that — ^not thatP cried Mrs. Warren and 
Catharine, in the same breath ; ^' look for the Pacific, 
from Liverpool.*' 



%{)m. 
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The old man resumed, in a sort of humming tone, 
as he glanced over the names of the different vessels — 

" Ship Azelia, Thatcher, New-Orleans — La Fayette, 
Fanning, SavaJmah — Lavinia — Bayard — hem, brig 
Caroline — schooner Three-Sisters — ^hem, sloop Hero," 
and running over the arrivals in this way, he was 
about to declare that the Pacific was not announced, 
when a postscript met his eye. "What have we 
here ?" he began, " Half past two o'clock. We stop 
the press to announce that the fast-sailing and elegant 
packet ship Pacific, Captain Crocker, from Liverpool 
has just arrived, bringing dates from London'— &c. 
Slc. &c. * Cotton' — hem ! * Sales this week' — ah ! 
here it is. * The following is a list of the passengers : 
Hon. T. Walton, lady and servant ; — Gracy — PuflTen- 
dorf — Count Wellenburgh— diaries Warren, Esquire^ 
(reading in a louder and more distinct voice, while the 
mother and Catharine started with unconcealable de- 
light) " Charles Warrejn, Esquire," (repeated he) " was 
taken sick on the fourth day out, and after a short but 
severe illness" (the two trembling listeners leaned for- 
ward with intense and acliing attention) "after a short 
and severe illness — expired!" 

The word fell like thunder on the ears of the 
hearers. " Gracious heaven ! support me !" ejacu- 
lated the heart-struck parent, as she tottered back and 
sunk into a chair ; while Catharine, unable to articu- 
late a word, uttered a piercing shriek, and fell lifeless 
to the floor. Caesar, whose shining face became sud- 
denly of a dull and ashy hue, for a moment rolled his 
eyes wildly about, and then, as if the fiiU import of the 
tidings burst all at once upon his understanding, rushed 
out of the house, and throwing himself on the grass, 
gave vent to a flood of tears. Poor Wolf, too, vrith 
the same sagacity he had evinced when happy inform 
mation was received, now seemed to comprehend the 
cause of sorrow, and by his whining and wistful looks 
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into tlie faces of the distressed assembWe, manifested, 
as Btroiiffly as language could have done, that he 
shared the general emotion. As for the old school* 
master, he sat motionless in his elbow chair, petrified 
by the tidings and the effect they had produced, and 
internally censui:ing his blundering tongue, for having 
so abruptly communicated the woful intellij^ence. 

The group, on which sorrow had fallen like an ava- 
lanche, had not yet recovered from the first stunning 
effect of the unexpected blow, when the good pastor 
of the village entered the apartment. He had been 
Charles's preceptor in his classical studies, and sincerely 
loved him (as indeed who did not ?) on account of the 
many amiable and exalted traits of his character ; and 
his visit, at the present time, was dictated by a wish to 
hear if the expected vessel had yet returned his boy, 
as he fondly called him, to his native land. That some 
great calamity had occurred, the expression of every 
countenance, the suppressed sobbings of Mrs. Warren 
intermixed witli scarce audible prayer, the death-like 
stillness and paleness of Catharine, the stultified and 
marble stare of the pedagogue, and the unrestrained 
grief of Caesar, all too plainly denoted. The tender 
and thoughtful clergyman felt that he had indeed en- 
tered the house of mourning ; and rightly judgui^ that 
the schoolmaster must be ths least implicated m the 
affliction, he approached him with a noiseless tread, 
and in a low voice inquired the cause of their distress. 
But his intellect, like the juggling priests of okl, seemed 
to have forsaken its post, and with an unaltered coun« 
tenance he remained staring at vacuity, as immoveable 
and unresponsive as a deserted oracle. One word 
from Ceesar, however, to whom the pastor, foiled in 
his first application, next tmned for information, ex- 
plained at once the sad occasion of wo. ^' Oh massa 
Chartes, massa Charles," sd>bed the disconsolate negro, 
"dear massa Charles be dead, and bury *em at sea* 

I 3 
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Mr. Jones (the name of the clergyman) had takeii 
!ip from the floor, when he approached the aged 
teacher, the newspaper, which the ' latter, in the con- 
sternation of the Moment, let fall from his hand, and 
the significant gesture of poor Caesarnow directed Hit^ 
attention tathat, as containing a relation of the unhappy 
circmnstance. Though the sad account which he there 
perused created unfeigned sorrow in his owii breast ; 
yet it did not render Wm forgetful of the duties of his 
sacred office ; and With a tact and tenderness whidii 
only the most delicately organized minds canuse^ lib 
addressed the mourners in such terms, and on such 
topics, and with such mildness and yet earnestness of 
persuasion, as had a saliitaiy inihience in softening theit 
violent bursts of anguish. Before he left him that 
evening, he had succeeded in arming then: hearts vritli 
a meek resolution to bear, by divine aid^ with all be- 
coming firmness, the heavy dispensation that had over- 
whelmed them. It would be useless to dwell on the 
emotions of that eventful evening: suffice it ito say, that 
afler Mrs. Warren and her foster-child, now more dear 
to the afflicted parent than ever, separated for the 
night, they both, in the stSlness of their closets, poured 
out their souls in long arid voiceless supplication to theii* 
heavenly Pather,for strength to bear the heavy visitingR 
of his hand ; and they both arose with that renewal of 
heart, and confidence in divine succour, wliich are the 
never-failing results of prayer, exercised by a sincem 
and contrite spirit. When they met in the morning, 
the patlid and composed countenances of both bore 
witness at once to their grief and to their pious resig- ' 
nation ; aiid vdtli a firmness scarcely to have been ex- 
pected, the exemplary mother received the visits of 
condolence fhHn such of tiie neighbours €& called to 
sympathise with- them ill thenr afljiction* 
' ft hiELS often been observed, by those whohave .stu- 
died tlie jfMIosopby'of the human heart, and exporiencc 
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we believe fully corroborates the remark, that it is far 
morejdifficult to bear sudden joy with equanimity, than 
sudden calamity ; and it was the fate of Mrs. Warren 
and the beautiful Catharine to be tried, in ^he course of 
that day, by a shock of happiness as unlooked for, as 
had been the awful tidings of the previous evening. 
Sldwly^ sadly, and silently, wore the lingering hours 
away/ : The' sun arose that morning with all the bril- 
lisnii^Xiiat his unclouded setting had promised; the 
bfads; aithey plumed their little wings for flight, poured 
oatdA rich a flood of melody as had created admiration 
in the hearer's bosom yestereven; the foliage of the 
^^fr glittered, as if hung with diamonds, wherever the 
slant rays of the luminary fell on their dewy leaves ; 
and the high parts of the distant scenery, dimly ^en 
thrbfugh the thin mist which rose up from the rivei\ 
gave a harmonious and soflened outline to the living 
picture, and seemed like little fairy islands in an ethereal 
sea. But the beauties of nature had now no charm 
for Mrs. -Warren and Catharine ; and though they sat 
at a window^ apparently gazing on the prospect before 
them, yet not a single feature of the landscape did they 
see. Their minds, far otherwise employed, looked not 
through their eyes^ but were deeply engaged in com- 
munion with him who sitteth in the heavens, 

■■ \ •<« Who wdunds 118 for hid mercy sake, 
Who wounds to heaL'' 

'^Tbe day drags. through, though clouds keep out 
the sun/' S6 says. Lord Byron ; and so did this tardy 
day, the longest and dreariest that Catharine had ever 
' eixpenenced, — although no clouds kept out the sun,bul;f 
(m the contrary, it shone with unusual splendour, — at 
fength pass away. Thierosy light lefl by the sunken, 
oibi al; last grew pale in the west; the birds folcted 
their wmgs to' rest]; the ^tawi, djiq after Ihe other, ap*-. 
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peared in tlic beautiful azure of a still summer evening ; 
and the katydid shook her c}rmba] wings, till every tree 
and every thicket seemed aJive with the obstreperous 
little insect Mrs. Warren and Catharine, her constant 
companion since the distressing intelligence, had just 
removed from the scarce-tasted evening meal, and 
were sitting at an open vnndow " chewing the cud of 
sweet and bitter fancy," when they were both startled 
by the rapid and unceremonious entrance of Csesar/ 
whose distended eyes, quivering lips, pale cheeks (pale 
considering his usual complexion), and chattering teeth, 
announced that he had seen some fearful sight. 

"What's the matter with you, Caesar?'' demanded 
Iiis mistress. 

^^ Oh misses !" responded the agitated black, who, 
adjured by a human voice, recovered his suspendeil 
faculty of speech — ^ Oh misses !" cried he, " Yh seen 
his ghost ! I'b seen his ghost !" 

^'What nonsense is this about ghosts?" rejoined 
Mrs. Warren. " Are you not ashamed, Caesar, after 
all I have said to you, to give way to such unreal ter- 
rors ?" 

" Ah, misses ! this was rail ghost," said the poor 
black, taking violently at the recollection. " It was 
zactly like 'em, 'fore he went away." 

" Caesar, you are deranged !" answered Mrs, War« 
ren, with a faltering voice ; and she was about to add 
some other remark, when perceiving that the eyes of 
the faithful black were fixed in terror on some object 
in the apartment, she turned round — a form dressed in 
white stood there — it was Charles himself! and, vrith 
a faint shriek, she fell, in a paroxysm of sudden and 
dangerous joy, into his extended arms. Catharine, 
across whose intelligent and unsuperstitious mind a 
gleam of the truth had flashed with the quickness of 
ushtnitig, when Caesar affirmed that he had seen the 
ghost of her beloved Charles, was less, but still in an 
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alamoiiig degree affected by his unlooked-for appear- 
ance, as from the dead. She sprang to him ; she clung 
upon him, she wept and laughed by turns ; while the 
wondering Charles — his insensible mother in his arms, 
and Catharine, his affianced bride, apparently demented, 
hanging on his neck — ^knew not what to make of this 
extraordinary scene. 

But we will not unnecessarily detain the reader. 
The mystery was soon explained ; and every heart in 
the village wa^ made happy by the narrative. The re- 
ported death of Charles was a mistake of the press ; 
the printer, in what is technically c^led making up the 
form^ that is, in placing the articles which have been 
put in type in §uch order and connexion, that when 
they come to be printed, they will appear in their 
proper continuity and sequence, had accidently omitted 
two entire lines, as will be seen by the following para- 
graph, which is the report of passengers in full, as it 
should have been stated : 

" Hon. T. Walton, lady, and servant ; James Gra- 
cey,£sq.; Henry T. Puffendorf, Esq.; Count Wellen- 
burgh ; Mr. Josiah Cleaveland; Charles Warren, Esq. 
We 7 egret to state that one of the passengerSy a son 
of the late celebrated General Frederick Killingworth, 
was taken sick on the fourth day out, and after a short 
and severe illness, expired. He was buried at sea." 

By this mistake, the announcement of the death be- 
came connected with the name of Charles, and gave 
rise to the deep and agonized affliction, which we have 
feebly attempted to portray. As soon as the error 
was discovered, it had been corrected in the paper, and 
the few copies previously struck off were sent to dis- 
tant country subscribers, a slight omission in ship news 
not beihg deemed of any importance to readers so far 
removed from the commercial metropolis. But since 
the absence of Charles, that department of the city 
papers had possessed the greatest attraction for Mrs. 
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Warren and Catharine, and a small oversight of Uk' 
printer had nearly cost them their lives. 

To account for the supposed ghost in the graveyard, 
it is only necessary to mention that Charles had ar- 
rived in a gig, with a friend from Nev«r-York ; and that 
with the usual impatience of those who are returning, 
after a long absence, to 

<c tho shrine, where throng 

The earthly idols of the good's man's heart,'' " 

he alighted from the vehicle, as he drew near the vil- 
lage, to take advantage of a short bj'^-path, to his mo- 
ther's residence, while his friend proceeded along tho 
public road to the Traveller's Rest, the tavern already 
mentioned. The path which Charles was pursuing 
makes a circuitous turn round the large enclosure of 
the church ; but our impatient traveller, to render the 
short cut still shorter, vaulted lightly over the fence, 
and crossed the graveyard at such an angle as brought 
him again to the path at the opposite comer. On ac- 
count of the heat of the weather, he was dressfed in 
light summer garments, and the whiteness of these had 
aided the delusion of the terrified Caesar, who hap- 
pened to be passing that way. 

It was about three years after this event, that, my 
business leading me into that vicinity, I passed a few 
happy days in the delightful village of Stanton, and 
became acquainted with Charles Warren and his happy 
and beautiful partner. They were married shortly 
after his return from abroad ; and now, in the beautiful 
little cot where Charles was bom, in the society of 
their excellent mother, and frequently visited by the 
parent of Catharine, they enjoy as much happiness as 
often falls to the share of mortals. It was rumoured 
that Mr. Maitland and the widow Warren were about 
to join their hands in wedlock ; but this we do not 
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believe, as we have heard nothing since to that effect. 
Caesar begins to grow gray ; but he is as meny as a 
skylark ; and Woff, towards whom I formed quite an 
attachment, is the very prince of housedogs. One 
Hweet little pledge of love has already blessed the 
union of Charles and Catharine ; and the grandmother 
says it is the best and most intelligent child m the world. 
But grandmothers are not always the best judges in 
such cases. 
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— — Will you believe the world ? 

I thought you knew it better than to take 

An accusation for a sentence. 

WeUxNER. 

If any of my readers have ever crossed the Alle- 
ghany mountains, on the old road running between Bal- 
timore and Wheeling, vi^hich was used, previous to the 
completion of the present excellent turnpike, they may 
have noticed, in a small and romantic glen, a few miles 
after passing Laurel Ridge, an uncommonly rude and 
uninviting log hut, standing just in the edge of the deep 
forest by wfich the valley is shaded. Near its door, 
a sign-post, to which a small fragment of a sign is still 
attached, and on the opposite side of the road a horse- 
shed, as lar^ as the cabin itself, mark it as once having 
been occupied as a tavern. It was in this cabin, a 
number of years ago, on a tempestuous evening, in the 
midst of a severe winter, that a group of three persons 
was gathered round a blazing fire, busily engaged in 
narrations of witchcraft, when their conversation was 
suddenly interrupted by a loud knocking at the door. 
The oldest person of the group was a'female of between 
fifty and sixty years of age, the extreme coarseness of 
whose apparel denoted her to be a domestic; the 
youngest was the daughter of the landlord, a pretty 
gjirl of about fourteen ; and the other a young man 
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called hostler, but whose duties were as multifarious as 
those of Caleb Quotem himself. The road on which 
the imi was situated was but httle frequented at that 
season of the year, and it was very unusual for travel- 
lers to be abroad at so late an hour ; it was, therefore, 
by no means strange that a loud summons, in the midst 
of a violent storm, occasioned much surprise to the 
circle at the fireside, especially when the nature of the 
tales to which they had been listening is taken into con- 
sideration. 

" The Lord bless us !" said the old and withered ser- 
vant, who had been hitherto busily twirling her spin- 
ning-wheel in a comer of the huge fire-place — ^" The 
Lord bless us ! what can that be ?. Steal softly to the 
door, Jock, my boy, and find what sort of visiters are 
wandering about in such a night ; — no good ones, I 
fear. Hist !" (and the revolutions of her wheel were 
suspended that she might more distinctly hear,) "hist ! 
why sure I heard a groan." 

Betty was not mistaken ; and if the sound seemed 
at all equivocal before, it was now repeated so loudly 
SAS to be audible to every ear. The knocking was vai* 
mediately after resumed, accompanied by the voice of 
a man, craving earnestly for admittance. 

" For the love of mercy," cried the applicant with- 
out, " open your door, good people, if you would not 
have my master, who has bee» robbed, and neaily 
murdered, to perish on your threshold, in the storm." 

This appeal to his humanity at one dispelled the idle 
fears of the hostler, and restored him to manhood. 
The hand that had been almost palsied by dread of 
supernatural evils, became instantly renerved at the 
rail of real distress, though accompanied perhaps by 
j-eal danger. Throwing open the door quickly, he 
rushed out into the storm, to assist those that had be- 
sought his aid, whomrsoever they might be, provided 
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they but came in a tangible shape, ^ sensible to feeling 
as to s^t." He soon returned, leading into the apart- 
ment a man in military undress, supported between 
himself and the servant whose knocking had caused 
their alarm. The face and apparel of the officer were 
stained with blood, which, contrasted with the palid 
hue of his cheeks, gave him a ghastly appearance. 
The servant requested that a surgeon might be sent 
for ; and that, in the mean time, such dressings and 
cordials might be administered to his master, as would 
be likely to counteract the effect of loss of blood and 
long exposure to the storm. His requests were readily 
complied with. Jock was despatched to a neighbour- 
ing town for a surgeon, and the old woman prepared a 
wash for the wounded man's head, which, if it had no 
excellent medicinal operation, certainly reduced very 
much the apparent danger of his situation. She sup- 
plied him, also, with a sudorific tea, concocted from 
several efficacious simples of her ovm gathering, which 
produced a sli^t perspiration, and was soon followed 
by gentle slumber. Indeed, so ^at a change did the 
care and skill of the old lady bnng about, that, before 
Jock returned to inform them that the surgeon, being 
himself an invalid, durst not venture out in so tempest- 
uous a night, they all agreed that there was but little 
occasion for his presence. 

In the course of the evening, when the houseliold, 
with the addition of the landlord, who had been en- 
gaged in the stables on the first arrival of his guests, 
were again collected round the kitchen fire, a num- 
ber of questions were asked of the servant of the 
wounded <^cer, in relation to the robbery of hi^ 
master. 

^ Psha r interrupted the master of the house, he has 
been robbed, and that's enough to know about it. 
^Tisa't the first time such a thing's happened this ade 
(^ the mountains^ I hope the young iellow'll get well 
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Ihougli, with all my heart. Where did you say it hap- 
pened r 

•* I am totafly ignorant of this part of the country,'* 
returned James, (the name of the servant) ^^and am con- 
sequently unable to inform you. I think we must have 
travelled at least fifteen miles since the occurrence ; 
but I was obliged to advance very slowly, on account 
of the condition of my master, and the night setting in 
very dark and stormy, it is as likely that I proceeded 
in a wrong, as in a r^ht direction. But you can 
doubtless inform me. How far are we from Judge 
Roebudc's?" 

"Judge Roebuck's!" eagerly asked the landlord. 
"Is your master's name Captain Belton, the (^ep-9on 
of the Judge ?" 

« The Same." 

"Merciful Providence!" ejaculated the landlord, 
dropping into a chair, " the son of my benefactor I 
Villain I oh, precious villain ! " 

" Yes, a precious scoundrel, truly," resumed the ser- 
vant : " but he has sadly missed his aim this time. 
Captain Belton will live, as I hope and believe, to see 
the rascal hanged yet. He thinks he has made a fine 
haul, and he l^s, to be sure, pocketed a considerable 
sum ; but he has pocketed with it that which will de- 
stroy him." 

" WTwit do you mean ?" inquired the landlord. 

" Why, sir, there are such things as pickpockets and 
thieves in all countries ; and having had occasion to 
cross Hounslow-Heath a few times before I crossed 
the Atlantic, I have learned to make use of precau- 
tions when setting out upon a journey. When I drew 
the money from Uie bank, which the Captain wanted 
for his jaunt, I took the pains to make a list of all the 
notes, with the signatures and numbers ; and as sure 
as the knave attempts to pass a single one of them, it 
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will afford a clue by which, before long, he will cer- . 
tainly be traced out/' 

>* The devil you did !" ejaculated the landlord ; then 
added, after a pause, " it was no doubt a wise precau- 
tion — ^and — I — I hope it may prove successful." 

The landlord here left the kitchen; and Jock ven- 
tured to ask the English servant how it happened that 
he and his master, being two to one, had not been able 
to overcome the ruffian that attacked them. 

" Oh, you're in the wrong of the story altogether, I 
assure you," » answered James. "If I had been vrith 
the Captain at the moment, we should have returned 
a very different account of the killed and wounded. 
There never was a braver man than that same Captain 
Belton ; but, somehow or other, the two greatest acci- 
dents which have befallen him for ten years, both tocA 
their opportunities when I wasn't with him. I had oc- 
casion to make a trip to old England last summer, to „ 
settle a Uttle estate ; and while 1 was gone, what must 
Captain Belton d6 but get wounded in an affair of ho- 
nour. The ill health which was the consequence, in- 
duced him to procure a leave of absence from his sta- 
tion, that he might visit his father, who Hves some- 
where in this neighbourhood. 1 was obliged to stop 
in the last village we passed through, in order to have 
a shoe replaced, that my horse had cast ; while the 
Captain, anxious to reach his home to-night, and think- 
ing that I would soon overtake him, kept jogging on 
his way. It was just sunset when I reached an emi- 
nence which conunanded a considerable stretch of 
road, and looking ahead to see if I could discern my 
master, you may judge my surprise when, at some dis- 
tance before me, I beheld him lying on the earth, and 
a ruffianly-looking fellow stooping over him, riffiii^ his 
pockets. I inunediately clapped spurs to my horse ; but 
the robber perceiving me, remounted his, and disap- 
peared, at full speed, through a by-path that crossed 
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die road. I would have ^ven chase to the villain^ but 
the situation of the Captain forbade it ; cmd moreoven 
as the storm was just then commencing^ I was fearful 
I that my master noiffht perish before I could reach a 
I place of shelter, 'nm^ugh n^ ignorance of the ooun? 
' try and the darkness of me night together, i suppose I 
have lost the way ; for they told me, at the smith's, 
where my horse was ^od, that we were but ten miles 
fix>m Ju^ Roebuck's.'' 

^ You struck into the wrong road about five miles 
back," said the host, who now re-entered the apartment 
to inform his guest that supper was spread for him in 
another room. — ^** My house is on the old road, which 
is not much travelled in winter. You must have 
tamed your horses' heads this way, without knowing 
k, where the old road crosses the turnpike. You 
passed within less than half a mile of Judge Roebuck's. 
However, we'll make you as comfortable as we can 
kre, and perhaps the captain will be able to be moved 
to his father's in the morning. This way, sir." 

Entering the room where supner was spread, the 
landlord carefully closed and locked the door : tJien 
with his finger on his lip, in sign of caution, approached 
James, who,it must be confess^, was somewhat startled 
at the movement, andsaid,in a lowand confidential tone, 
''the circumstances which you have mentioned this 
evening, have raised my suspicions as to who the rdb^ 
ber is ; and I'm almost ashamed to tell you, that I've 
fixed upon a man who boards in my own bouse. Do 
you think you would know the person, if you saw him 
again?" 

^ I could not," replied James ; '^ I was not sdRciently 
near to him ; neidier do I beheve that the Captain 
would be aU& to, as be seemed to me to be muffled up 
and disguised. I siiq>ect bedidnotgethisbootjrwilbr 
eul a conoderable strunki : and tfiis piece of chain and 
clasp, torn off the riraan's coat, nnost Hbely in the 
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muffle, may perhaps furnish an additional clue to ln» 
detection. 

The landlord turned to the ligl4 to examine the 
clasp, which was of steel, and such as are at this day 
Irequently worn on the collars of cloaks : but then they 
were not much used, and principally by Hhe military. 

" I' have an indistinct recollection of seeing this clasp 
before on some person's dress," observed he, as he re- 
turned it into the hands of James, " but 1 would advise 
you not to mention what proofs you can command too 
freely, until a propor time comes for disclosing them. 
The person that I suspect is a stranger to me ; liis 
name is Summerville. He arrived at my house one 
evening, about three months ago, intending, as he then 
said, to pursue his journey on the followuig morning. 
He was taken unwell, however, during the night, and 
detained about a week by a slight indisposition, which 
seems to have altered liis plans entirely ; for day after 
day, and week after week have gone by, without his 
exhibiting any further wish to resume the saddle. He 
Recounted with me regularly for his board, for some 
time after his arrival ; but when 1 presented my bill 
to him the other day, he replied that it was not in his 
power to settle my claim at that moment ; but he 
should come into possession of funds in a day or two, 
when it should be paid. On liis return home this eve- 
ning, he handed me two notes, one of fifty dollars, and 
the other often. 1 sent the former by Jock, when he 
went into town for the doctor, directing him to md(e 
payment of it to the merchant with whom 1 deal. Tlie 
ten doUars I have still in my possession. If you can 
find the memorandum, which, you say, will enable you 
to identify your master's property, it will be easy to 
ascertain whether my suspicion of Mr. Summerville is 
well or ill founded. I shall be sorry if I injure him ; 
but gratitude to Judge Roebuck^ who has been a bene- 
factor to me, even common justice requires, that 1 
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should do all I can to bring the robber of his son to 
punishment." 

" Certainly," returned James, " and I feel much in- 
debted to you for your readiness to assist me in the 
inquiry. I will but swallow a mouthful of supper, and 
then immediately search the Captain's bags for the, 
lifeit of notes. If one of the number should agree with 
that bank-bill your lodger gave you, it will be a strong 
circumstance against Irnn, and will doubtless soon lead 
to a full detection." 

'^ He came home about an hour afler sunset," again 
observed the landlord, ^'and appeared both fatigued and 
agitated. He flung me the money as I stood in the 
bar-room, without saying a word, and went directly to 
liis room, which he has not since left. My hostler saw 
iiim give me the bills, and remarked beside, that hi^ 
horse seemed much jaded." 

" What colour is his horse ?" asked James, quickly, 
at that moment remembering the appearance of the 
one he had seen the robber mount. 

" His horse is — gray," answered the host, hesitatuig. 

"By heaven!" ejaculated James, "the very villahi 
himself: stay, sir, I'll go histantly and get the Ust ; ii' 
yours be fowid among the number, there can be no 
doubt as to liis guilt. It was a special Providence," 
contuiued James, reverently, " that milled me from the 
i-oad, that I might find the very lair where the prowler 
liarbours. 1 have no question, sir," turning to the 
landlord, " that the robber is beneath your roof." 

While the servant of Captain Belton has gone in 
pursuit of the means of fixing the guilt of liis master's 
robbery, on the guest of tliis lonely iim, 'perhaps the 
reader may be willing to accompany me to the room ol" 
the unfortunate man liimself. 

At a fire wliich had been recently rekindled, and the 
flickering bla^e of which furnished the only Ught in the 
apartment, liis expressive black eyes fixed upon the 
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coals before him, which yet he did not see, for his mind 
was employed in far other scenes ; and his pale and 
melancholy face reclining on his hand, sat Edgar Snm- 
merville. He was wrapped in a lai^ military cloak : 
while his coat, and other parts of his dress, hanging 
over a chair near him, and the disturbed condition of 
the bed, evinced that he had sought repose in it, bat 
being miable to sleep, from the agitated state of his 
Inind, he had risen again, to indulge in thoscL recollec- 
tions which he could not suppress. 

'< Unkind Emma P' it was thus his musings ran^^you 
should have known my heart too well, to have believed 
me capable of a dishonourable act. That it was radi, 
that it was impious in me, to raise my hand against a 
fellow-being's life, the remorse I have since continually 
experienced too truly attests. Yet^ had I knovm him 
to be your brother, the infamous epithet of coward even 
which alone compelled me to draw my sword, had 
failed in itseffqct. But he forgave me ; he, himself, urged 
me to flight, assuring me, that witli his djdng breath 
he would declare he had fallen in honourable combat. 
Should he not recover, I am a murderer ; and thotqgh 
I have not offended against the code of false honour, 
yet neither my own conscience, nor the laws of heaven 
nor of man, will hold him guiltless, who sheds his fel- 
low's blood. 

Edgar Summerville, or rather Edgar Stanley, for 
the name of Summerville was assumed, for a purpose 
which the reader has, by this time, perceived, had fre- 
quently met, in the circles which he visited, during the 
previous winter in New- York, with Emma Roebuck. 
Her person and attainments were such'as attracted his 
warmest admiration : and he soon discovered that her 
mind and disposition were congenial with his own. 
Similarity of taste amd sentiments led him ofleR into 
her society, and union of feeling gradually expanded 
into love. The spring viras far advanced when E^niaaa 
returned to her fathers, in Pennsylvania ; but before 
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leaving New- York she had exchanged with Edgar 
vows of everlasting atta*bhment. It was arranged 
between them, that on his return from France, whimer 
business of the highest importance obliged him imme- 
diately to go, he should visit the part of the country 
where she resided, and make application to her father 
for her hand. It was during a short stay in Philadel- 
phia, after his return fix)m Europe, that he became ac- 
quainted with Captaio Belton. Though he had often 
l^ard his Emma talk of her brother, yet, as she had 
uniformly spoken of him as Charles simply, he was not 
aware that he was a step-brother, and that there ex- 
isted a difference in their names. The quarrel we 
have alluded to, originated in the tjuarters of Captain 
Belton, at a time when he was unfortunately excited 
by wine ; and the attempt which Edgar Stanley made 
to sooth him being mistaken for timidity drew forth 
that appellation, wmch few have sufficient philosophy 
to bear. They fought, and at the first fire Captain 
Belton, severely wounded, fell to the earth. 

Restored to reflection. Captain Belton now acknow- 
ledged to his antagonist the rashness of his conduct, 
and begging him to preserve himself by flight, pro- 
mised that, whatever might be the event, his reputa- 
tion should suffer no stain. Though distracted at the 
thought of the folly into which he had been urged, 
Edgar Stanley had sufficient discretion to adopt this 
generous advice ;. and, repairing immediately to his 
lodgings, he mounted his horse, and put off at full 
speed, he knew not, and cared not whither. The cir- 
cumstance of his arrival at the inn, to which the events 
of our story have hitherto been confined, has already 
been made known to the reader. It was on his re- 
covery from a severe sickness, wliich the agitation of 
his mind brought on, that he accidently learned he was 
in the neighbourhood of Emma ; and although he re- 
solved not to place himself before her until the fate of 
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Behon should be decided, yet there was a magic in her 
name that prevented him from leaving the spot. . Thev 
did meet, however, and under circumstances which 
increased their affection; it was at the bed-side oft 
distressed widow upon whose sorrowing heart sickness 
and poverty had laid their heavy hands. 

Love has a language which far outstrips the speed 
of words ; and not many minutes els4>sed before jBm- 
ma was made fiilly acquainted with the situation of her 
lover, and of the impropriety there would be in his 
presenting himself before her father, at that time, as a 
suitor for her hand. They agreed, however, to see 
each other again, at the house of the poor woman ; and 
it was at their secoad meeting, that Emma learned the 
blasting intelligence that her brother, whom die loved 
dearly, had fallen beneath Edgar's sword. She had 
received a letter from him on that day, which, perused 
previous to the fatal disclosure, caused no ahunn : but 
when she came to know, from the Ups c^his antagonist, 
that he had been really and seriously wounded, eveiy 
wordinthe brief epistle seemed, tothe a[q)rehensive eye 
ofasister,pregnantwithfearfulforebodings. Itranthus: 

" My dear Emma — I have it in my power only to 
say, that I am about to visit you. The wounds which 
my way of life have led me to incur, though they 
might prove fatal in the city, I trust may be liealed by 
the breezy influences of my native mountains. At all 
events, if I am doomed to fall a victim, it shall be 
among the scenes of my childhood, and in the presence 
of my sister. James has returned from England, and 
will attend me. Till I see you, farewell. 

'^Charles Bblton." 

Had the alarm of Emma permitted her to reason. 
she would have perceived, that the letter of her bro- 
ther contained but a playfid allusion to one, which she 
had lately written to mm, in which she raUied him 
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with having fallen in love with the beauties of the city ; 
knowing, at the same time, that his affections were 
really engaged to a young lady, not many miles fix)m 
her father^s house, who had been her own compamion 
and friend frcnn childhood. But blinded by apprehen- 
sion for her brother, who she now learned, for the first 
time, had been in great and real danger, she could not 
dispel the impressicm that he was returning to his home 
to die ; and tumins to her lover, with tears gushing 
fiom her eyes, and her voice falterii^ with emotion, 
she could <mly articulate, "Cruel Edsar, you have 
murdered him, you have murdered my orother P and 
feQ insensible into his arms. On her recovery, she 
immediately lefl the house, commanding Edgar not to 
follow her, as he valued her regard, and never to men- 
tion their meeting. Directly after, the wheels of her 
carriage were heard descending the hill towards her 
father^s dwelling. Slipping some money into the hands 
of the indigent \vidow, and promising to visit her shortly 
again, our hero pursued his ramble, dejected and com- 
fortless, until night and the approaching storm warned 
Wm to seek the shelter of his inn. 

These were the occurrences that passed in review 
through his mind, while sitting, as we have described 
hiih, in his own department ; and after having mused 
away the greater part of the night in fruitless regrets 
for the past, and in devising visionary schemes for the 
future, he at length returned to his bed, once more to 
bourt repose. Be had fallen into an unquiet slumber, 
when the door was softly opened, and the landlord, 
accompanied by James, and another person, entered 
the room. They proceeded to examine the pockets of 
the sleeper, from one of which, James exultingly drew 
forth a pocket-book, which he at once recognised to 
be the property of his master. The landlord himself 
made another discovery, equally fatal to his dreaming 
guest. The cloak \fhich had beeif thrown aside but a 
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short time before, exhibited, on one end of its coUar, a 
part o^ a clasp and chain, corresponding exactly, on 
comparison, with the fragment which the EngUsh ser- 
vant had found on the spot where his master was 
I'obbed. But now, as if heaven had interposed, to 
remove every possible doubt of the wretched man's 
guilt, the sleeper himself, probably disturbed by the' 
noise of persons in his room, was heard to utter, " mad- 
man — fool ! I am a murderer !" 

The landlord started and turned pale at this excla- 
mation, surprised, perhaps, at having his suspicions so 
amply corroborated : but James, on the contrary, anx- 
ious to have the ruffian, who had so nearly put a period 
to his master's life, placed, as soon as practicable, in the 
safe-keeping of prison- walls, at once aroused Edgar 
Stanley from his bed. 

" Awake !" he cried, " awake ! you have murdered 
Captain Belton ; and if there is law in the land, you 
shaJl dearly answer for it." 

" What do I hear !" exclaimed our hero, starting 
from his feverish sleep, " is he then dead ?" 

" Come, sir, you must dress, and go along with us," 
answered James ; " if he is not dead it is no fault of 
yours, I'll be sworn. You dealt him a blow that you 
thought would quiet him, no doubt." 

" Answer me, for heaven's sake," again enti-eated 
Edgar Stanley, " is Captain Belton dead ? am I a mur- 
derer ?" 

" Oh ! as for that," cried the attendant, who had not 
spoken before, " I'll be bound for it he's not the first 
man that you've robbed and murdered." 

" Robbed !" exclaimed our hero, " who dare accuse 
me?" 

" Accuse you !" said the constable, with a sneer, 
(for such was the office of the man who accompanied 
the landlord and James,) I dare swear there was evi- 
dence enai;igh,. or Judge Roebuck wouldn't have com* 
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mitted you, and sent me after you at this time in the 
morning." 

"Committed me! Judge Roebuck! O heaven! 
honour, love, life — all are lost !" It was thus that the 
unfortunate young man vented his feelings ; thentum- 
.ing proudly to the officer, " I am your prisoner, sir,'* 
said he, " and ready to go with you whithersoever you 
please." 

But a few minutes more went by before the com^ 
pany was mounted, and rapidly trotting down the road 
towards the neighbouring county town, the constable 
riding on one side, and Jaines on the other, of the un- 
fortunate £d^ Stanley, while the landlord brought 
up the rear. The hoofs of their horses were still 
heaitl clattering over a little bridge about a quarter of 
a mile on their way, when Jock, and the old woman, 
who had been summoned from their beds unusually 
early, by the extraordinary stir in the house, entered 
the Kitcnen 

" Who would have thought it ?" sobbed Jack—" the 
kindest-hearted gentleman — ^why, what do you think, 
aunt Betty, he paid poor widow Johnson's rent himself; 
and he told the Doctor to visit her often, until she was 
perfectly well, and he would pay him. And now just 
to think, that it was all coming out of his ill-gotten 
wealth ! WeD, I'll never trust good looks again, as long 
as I live." 

" Hush I" responded the old domestic, '* there's no 
sartainty that he'^ the thief yet ; and I wont believe if, 
tiU it is proved as clear as preaching. Mark my word», 
Jock, he'll come off yet, like gold tried in the fire ; for 
the man that goes about comfortii^ the widow and the 
orphan, is not the one to be a thief and murderer. , 111 
go up intb his room, and put away his things, at any 
rate, and make every thing snug and comfortabfe 
against he comes back ; for come back he will, and 
iteit, too, with flying colours, I'll warrant you." 

Ju 
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It was on a pleasant winter morning, about a vreek 
after the occurrences above related, that an unusually 
lai^ crowd of persons was assembled round the door 
of me jail and court-house of the county town of B— — ; 
TUid conspicuous among them, each surrounded by an 
eager group of listeners, were seen our three acquaint- 
ances of the inn ; viz. the landlord, the old female 
domestic, and Jock, the hostler. 
■ " I tell you what, neighbour Ashford," said one of the 
men, addressing himself to the landlord, ^' if I'd been in 
your place, I'd a-gone straight to the rascal's bed, at 
once, and tied hun down, neck and heels ; for if he'd 
happened to overhear your plan of going to Judge 
Roebuck's, and getting Gripeum to come down with a 
warrant, he migfit have made clear tracks, and then 
you'd have been in a pretty box." 

"Why, perhaps it would have been a good plan,'^ 
said the landlord, "but what we did has answered very 
:well." 

" They say," resumed tlie t)ne who had just spoken^ 
"that he wouldn't have nothing to say to iJawyer 
Searchly, and is determined to put in a pleaof suil^." 

" He may as well," answered Ashfbrd, " tor the 
proofs are very strong against him. See, isn't that 
Captain Belton and his sister, that have just stopped 
thfeff gig at the inn opposite ?" 

" It is Miss Emma, sartain sure," said an old gray- 
headed and rosy-cheeked farmer, whose half-unbut- 
toned linsey-woolsey coat and waistcoat showed that 
he heeded not the keen northern air, that had caused 
younger ones to seek the sunny side of the court-house. 
" It is Miss Emma, sure enough ; but how pale and thin 
she looks ! I hope there's no trouble lurking in her 
kind heart. If any misfortune were to happen to her, 
Fm thinking there would be more tears inothers' eyes 
than in her own, and there's not a poor person within 
ten miles, that wouldn't have real occasion to grieve. 
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But there's my old friend Betty ; I must go and beg a 
pinch of her snuff, for old acquaintance sake. Betty, 
my woman, how d' ye do ?" said the farmer, taking her 
withered hand, "you've had sad doings down at Ash- 
ford's." 

" Sad, indeed," answered Betty, "but aD will come 
right yet, I hope, Mr. Donnelly." 

" I hope so too, with all my heart," replied he, " but 
he's a very young man to be so hardened in iniquitVt 
He has a mother, poor boy, very . likely, whose oM 
heart may break when she hears of his doings :" and 
a tear stood in the farmer's eye as he said so, for he 
himself had had a son, who, K)r a long time, led a 
disBipated life, and was finally killed in a tavern brawl. 

** 1 tell you what, Mr. Donnelly," answered Betty, 
quickly, " you are wrong, and you are all wrong ; you 
want to put down the poor young gentleman, tecause 
he's alone and unbefriended ; but he's innocent, and 
let me tell you — ^but no matter" — and she suddenly 
paused — ^^ I know what I know, and you vnll all go 
home wiser than you came, I reckon." 

Here Betty indignantly broke from the crowd, in- 
censed at their obstinatety persisting in the belief of 
Mr. Sununerville's guilt, and entering the court house, 
took a seat in a comer, quietly to await the trial It 
was not long before the court assembled, and Jud^ 
Roebuck, who was himself the judge of that circmt, 
took his seat upon the bench. After the usual pre- 
liminary forms were gone through with, the " cause 
of the people vs. £d^ Summerville," (it beins the 
only ciiminal case on the docket,) Wdia called for 
trial. 

The culprit was led into court betwefen two officers j 
and, had not a strong impression, in the minds ojf 
nearly all, been created against him, by the almost un- 
answ;erable strength of the circumstances which ru- 
mour had given publicity to, his appearance would ccr^ 
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tainly have operated much in his favour. His counter 
nance, though pale and melancholy^ possessed great 
manly beauty ; he was tall and well formed ; and his 
person evinced, that not even ,the gloom of his cell, nor 
the horrors of his situation, had prevented his attend- 
ing to those little decencies of dress, a neglect (rf* 
^mch, under any circumstances, is always disgusting. 

When the crier had made proclamation that the 
court was now open, and the stir and bustle, occa- 
sioned by the catering of the crowd, had somewhat 
subsided, the attorney on behalf of the people com- 
menced readmg the indictment. He had scarcely, 
however, finished three lines of the paper, when a 
violent exclamation of the prisoner drew the attention 
of all upon him. Pale as a marble statue, and vnth 
eyes nearly starting fi'om their sockets, he stood for a 
monient intently gazing on some one in the crowd ; 
then springing from the box, and uttering in a piercing 
tone, " Great Heaven, he lives !" in less than an instant 
he was locked in the embrace of Captain Belton. 

So sinmilar an event created general surprise ; and 
the vari3)le multitude, ever ready to change witli 
changing circumstances, was now completdy at a 
stand. 

** Stanley, my friend, look up P cried Captain Bel- 
ton, to the insensible form that was reclining on his 
bosom, " look up, I intreat you — I am alive and weU, 
and ready to declare to all the world, that you have 
acted wiui the most perfect honour." 

Slowly raising his head, the prisoner looked with a 
bewildered gaze on the assembly around him — ^then. 
as if sudden^ recovering his recollection, he addressed 
himself to the judge. 

^' I am arraigned at this tribunal to answer for the 
murder of Captain Belton, and Captain Belton stands 
alive before you. I demand my release.** 

The attorney on behalf of the people here interpos- 
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^d, assai*mg the judge that the prisoner was altogether 
nustaken in supposing himself arraigned for murder ; 
" it is for robbery, may it please your honour, and if 
the officers will reconduct Um to the box, and keep 
silence in the court, I will read to him the details of a 
chai^, which, I fear, I shall be able but too fully to 
establish." 

The officers immediately laid hold of Stanley, and 
led him unresistingly to the prisoner's box : not, how- 
ever, before Captain Belton found time to whisper in 
liis ear a most perfect assuraiice of his innocence and 
honour, whatever might be the evidence against him.. 

The trial was then commenced, and continued withe 
out farther interruption. The indictment, setting fordi 
with the usual prolixity of law papers, the time, place, 
and circumstance of the robbery, was read in a clear, 
audible tone, and the prisoner entered a general plea 
of not guilty. The first witness called was Captain 
Belton himself. 

" Do you know the prisoner?" 

"I do." 

" When did your acquaintance conamence?" 

"In Philadelphia, about four months ago." 

** Will you please to relate to the court and jury 
what you know of him ?" 

" My acquaintance with Mr. Stanley was of less 
than a month's continuance, when it was broken off 
by a quarrel, in which I was the sole aggressor, and 
which terminated in a duel. Mr. Stanley acted 
throughout the affair in the most honourable man* 
nor." 

" You did not see Mr. Summerville, or Mr. Stanley, 
(for it seems he has names at convenience) fix)m that 
time until he attacked you on the road, about ten miles 
from this place ?" asked the lawyer. 

" Pardon liie, sir, I did not see Mr. Stanley from 
that time until I entered the court this morning; for I 
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do no^ by any means, believe that he was the persov 
who robbed me. As for his variety of narae% or, I 
myself advised him to fly, that he midit avoid the chs^ 
agreeable consequences which would necessarily have 
ensnedy had my wound proved mortal ; and a change 
of name was a natural resource in such a dilenuna." 

** Was there nothing peculiar in the appearance of 
the rci)ber, that attracted your notice T 

^ He was masked, and wore a large military cloak ; 
of course I could sec but little of his person.** 

" Was this the cloak you have reference to ?** asked 
the attorney, producing the cloak of Stanley, 

" It is either the same, or very like it." 

^'Did you not resist the ruffian, and in the struggle 
tear a clasp from his dress ?" 
. ** I recollect the circumstance." 

**You perceive, gentlemen of the jury," said the 
attorney, turning himself round to them ^ith a know- 
ing look, " that part of. the clasp has been wrenched 
from the collar of this cloak. Captain Belton, yoi\ 
may stand aside." 

James Anderson, the servant of Captain BeltOD.. 
vfBs next called upon the stand. He answered, in a 
clear and distinct manner, all the questions put to hin]^ 
giving to the court and jury that information, of which 
the reader is already possessed. He stated the words 
which he had heard the prisoner utter in his sleep, on 
the nisht after the robberv : and exhibited the notes 
which ne had taken from the pocket of his coat, and 
which corresponded in number and amount vdth the 
list he himself had made previous to leaving Philadel- 

5hia, with the exception of two, which were missing., 
'hose two had been paid to the landlord of the inn, he 
said, on that evening, and thus afforded a clue, which 
led to complete detection. As these circumstances 
were developed, the favourable impression which the 

captain's testimony bad begun tg awaken, &ded away 2 
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mi the hearers became more established than ever 
in the belief of his guilt; except Betty, who still, peiv 
sisted in his innocence, and who indeed pretended to 
see, in that expression of counlei;mnice, which all the 
rest considered as an evidence of the confusion of dcn 
tected crime, no more than the natural surprise of one 
who, knowing himself guiltless^ beholds such strong 
circumstances arrayed against him. Be that as it may, 
it is very certain that our hero ^we must still call him. 
by that appellation, though proofs thicken around him) 
had certainly been amazed by the disclosures of the 
witnesses ; and feeling that he should have to grapple 
with powerful odds, he thought it due to himseu to so- 
licit the court's penqissioa to employ counsel, ob^ 
serving that this necessary measure would not have 
been deferred to so late a period, had he not been un- 
der the impression that he was indicted for murder, 
to which chai^, thinking Captain Belton dead, he 
had resolved to plead guilty. So reasonaUe a request 
was of course readily acceded to ; and Mr. Searchly, 
in a short, confidential communication with the priso- 
ner, received from him, as the only guide with which 
he could furnish him,, a most solemn assurance of his 
entire innocence^ 

The landlord was the next witness called. His di^ 
rect examination was ably conducted, was Ions, and 
minute, and resulted in an entire corroboration of what 
had been before stated by Captain Bekon's servant. 
Mr. Searchly postponed his privilege of cross-exami- 
nation, but requested that the witness might not leave 
the court. Jock, and the merchant to whom he paid 
the note of fifty dollars, were next examined as to that 
fact, and proved the tnitli of the landlord's assertion. 
The prosecution here rested the cause, leaving a firm 
persuasion on almost every mind, of the guilt of the un- 
fortunate prisoner ; and Mr. Searchly hunself wa§ haU 
inclined to give up the cause in despair. 
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The landlord was now recalled, and, after a minute 
cross-examination, not a sinsle discrepance could be 
discovered in his evidence. The hostler was recalled 
— his testimony, too, was the same as before. The 
lawyer puUed up his neckcloth, turned over his law- 
books, and evidently showed, by his fidsetty manner, 
that be knew not what to do ; when, at kngth, rolling 
liis eyes round, in the foriom hope of seeing something 
that might suggest a question, he wbs about to abandon 
Ids client to the mercy of the court and jury. When the 
figure of Betty, seemingly desirous of being called upon 
the stand, arrested his attention. She was imme- 
diately requested to come forward, and after the oath 
was administered, the following examination took 
place. 

" Betty, do you know the prisoner ?'' 

" Yes, I do, indeed, Mr. Searchly, and a sweet tem- 
pered gentleman he is ; and that's his cloak lying there, 
too ; but the hairs that are on it never came off a black 
horse." 

The attention of the lawyer thus called to the gar- 
ment, he looked at it, and found that the lining, a&^ut 
the lower part, was covered with the hair of a gray 
horse. This leading liim to a closer inspection, he 
drew from its pocket a cotton handkerchief, and after 
examining its comers, consulted awhile, in a low tone, 
with the attorney for the prosecution and the judge, 
and then resumed his seat. The judge issued an order 
to the officers, directing them to permit no witness in 
the cause to leave the court, on any pretence whatever- 
Tho examination was then resumed. 

** You tell me that the hairs onthis cloak could not 
have come off a black horse ; is that the colour of the 
prisoner's horse ?" 

" Yes, it is, Mr. Searchly, you surely have seen it., 
smd a noble beast it is.'* 
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" Did Mr. Summerville ride his own horse, on the 
day when the robbery took place ?" 

" No, bless your soul ; and it was that I wanted to 
come at. It was a clear cold morning, you may re- 
member, much such a morning as this ; though it came 
on to storm and blow before nightfall. And Mr. 
Sununerville stopped in the kitchen about eleven 
o'clock to get a drink of milk ; and I asked him if he 
was going oiit, for I heard Jocky ride his horse round 
to the door. He told me he was, as he had a little bu- 
siness to attend to in town. I said to him then, sure 
youTl not ride out this cold day, without your cloak, 
boking so pale as you do ; and I remember the verj- 
words of his answer ; * you are very kind, Betty,' said 
he, * to think so much about my health ; but 1 shan't 
want my cloak to-day, as I have concluded to walk. 
So Jock, you may put Lightfoot,' (that's his horse's 
name, you know) ' you may put Lightfoot in the stable 
again, and here's a shilling for your trouble.' " 

"Will your honour please to note that answer?'^ 
asked Mr, Searchly, eagerly, when Betty, had ceased 
speaking. 

" Well, Betty, did Mr. Summerville go without » his 
horse and cloak ; or did you prevail upon him to alter 
his mmd ?" 

"No such thing," replied Betty quickly; "his 
horse was in the stable the whole day, as Jocky 
knows as well as me, and he'll tell you so if you ask 
him." 

" Do you know this handkerchief, Betty ?" 

The witness replied that it belonged to Mr. Ashford. 
She had washed it often. 

" You noticed, gentlemen of the jury," continued 
the lawyer, " that I took this handkercliief from a 
pocket of the cloak, and the attorney on behalf of the 
people will tell you that the garment has been in his 
possession, as a part of his evidence, since the mom- 
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ing of the arrest. I have but a few more question? 
to ask you, my good woman," contmued Mr. SearcUy. 
" and one is, was your master at home during the day 
when the outrage was committed ?" 

'^ He went out about an hour after Mr. Stunmer- 
ville, and did not return till near sundown." 

" Stop there, my good woman," said Mr. Searchly, 
his hopes for his cUent beginning to revive ; " let me 
take down what you have said. There — ^now well 
proceed : did Mr. Ashford prefer walking to riding on 
that morning, as well as Mr. SummerviUe ?" 

^' He rode old gray, and Jocky said when he came 
home" — here the prosecuting attorney interposed, to 
prevent the witness giving any hearsay evidence. 

" Only tell us, Betty, what you know of your own 
knowledge," said Mr. Searchly, in a sootUng voice. 
" I have but one more question to ask you. The clasp 
of this cloak has been broken off, ana was found on 
the spot where Captain Belton was robbed ; do you 
know of any one beside Mr. Sununerville ever wearing 
the cloak?" 

« I do not." 

Mr. Searchly here resigned his witness to the attor- 
ney for the prosecution. 

" You tell us, good woman," said the latter, " that 
Mr. Summerville had not his cloaJc on when he left 
the kitchen — .wiH you be pleased to inform us where 
the cloak was usually kept?" 

" He used to hang it up in the bar-room." 

" Would it not have been quite easy for him, after 
leaving the kitchen, to step into the bar-room, 'aiid 
take his cloak, without your knowing any thins of it 1^ 

" He might have done so, but I don't b'lieve he did." 

" That is all, good woman, you may leave the 
stand." 

The hostler was recalled, and confirihed what Betty 
had said in relation to Mr, Summerville's going out 
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Without his horse and cloak, and testified, in addition, 
that being in the bar-room at the time, he saw him 
return without his cloak. 

" Did you not also see him pay some money to Mr, 
Ashfprd r asked the attorney for the state, in an em- 
phatic manner. 

"I did." 

The captain's servant whispered a few words in the 
attorney's ear, who then continued — ^** You remarked 
to Mr. Ashford, that your boarder's horse looked 
very much jaded, I beueve, on liis return home that 
evening?" 

** Not that night, I'm sure," answered Jock, " for 
Mr. Summerville went out and came home that eve- 
ning afoot, and his horse w as in the stable the whole 
day." 

This answer was unexpected, and evidently discon- 
certed the attorney, and seemed much to surprise 
James, who recollected distinctly, that the landlord 
himself had given him that information. The lawyer 
repeated his question, reminding the hostler that he 
was on oath, and had better recollect himself before 
answering. But Jock replied, in a firm and confident 
tone, that he had made no such remark, as Mr. Sum- 
merville had walked out, and walked home. " Be- 
sides," added he, ** I had just gone in the house from 
the stable, when Mr. Summerville returned, where I 
had been shaking down some hay for his horse, and 
giving him s5me fresh com, and that makes me sar- 
tain ms horse was in the stable." 

A person from the audience now came forward, 
and requested permission to examine the cloali, which 
had been the subject of so many questions. He was 
a tailor, who resided in the neighbouring town, and 
who was attending the session of the court on some 
business of his own. 

" Certainly, Mr. Buckram," said the attorney for the 
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people, " though I fancy the cut or value of the gar- 
ment can have but little bearing on the question.** 

" Perhaps not," rejoined the tailor, " but this- rent," 
said he, after looking minutely at its cape and collar, 
" this rent, which I mended with my own hand, may 
throw more light on the investigation than you ima- 
gine. I request to be sworn." 

At this moment a noise and confusion arose among 
the crowd, and the officer at the door was heard to 
exclaim, " Stand back, sir, stand back ! you shall not 
leave this room — ^it's against the Judge's own orders." 

" But I wish to step out only for a moment," said 
another voice, in a tone of intercession. 

"You shall- not," reiterated the officer — ^'^ stand 

back !" 

" Order ! order in the court !" cried the clerk, knock- 
ing on his table, to silence the uproar. 

" Mr. Ashford !" cried the Judge, in a voice which 
plainly indicated awakened suspicion against him, 
" You must not leave this apartment, sir T Officers^ 
look, to the door, and let Mr. Ashford escape at your 
peril ! Mr. Searchly, proceed with the examination 
of your witnesses." 

Mr. Buckram was accordingly sworn, and testi6ed, 
that on a day about a week previous, a little before 
sunset, Mr. Ashford had come to his shop, and re* 
quested him to mend the collar of that very cloa^ 
which was now in possession of the jury. That hav- 
ing been tailor to Mr. Ashford for some time, he sa^ 
pected the garment was not his property, and a^ked 
him the question. That he replied, it belonged to a 
guest, from whom he had borrowed it, and on that ac* 
count he wished me to mendjt very neatly; he had torn 
it, he said, in riding through the woods. " I remarked 
to him," continued Mr. Buckram, " that a clasp with a 
piece of the chain had been wrung off, and he an- 
swered that he knew it, and would give five dqllars to 
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have it replaced ; but that they had none like it in the 
store." 

" Did you note any further particulars, sir ?" 

** Only that his horse seemed to have been ridden very 
hardy it being covered, notwithstanding the coldness of 
the day, with sweat and foam. I observed to him^ 
'you are a hard rider, Mr. Ashford,' and he replied 
that he had pushed liis beast a little, being anxious to 
get home before the storm.'* 

The opinions of the auditory, and we may venture 
to include in the expression, both the court and jury, 
were, at the commencement of the trial, extremely 
un&vourable to the prisoner ; and the testimony, for a 
long time, had been of such a nature, as more and 
more to confirm them. But the zealous affection of 
old aunt Betty, as she was generally called, for our 
calumniated herp, together with the experience and 
ingenuitv of Mr. Searchly, of whose merits we have 
been able to give but a faint delineation, had at length 
opened a clue to the real truth. In the progress of 
the investigation, the previous convictions of the 
crowd had Deen shd^en to their base ; and many an 
eye was now turned, with lowering suspicion, upon 
riie pallid face of Ashford, who, endeavouring to elude 
observation, had shrunk away into a comer of the 
room. But a witness at this moment appeared, whose 
testimony rendered it impossible any longer to har- 
bour a doubt of the innocence of Stanley. 

Emma Roebuck returned to her father's house on 
the afternoon of the fatal disclosure, with a heart 
burdened by sorrow, both on account of the dahger, 
which she believed her brother to be in, and of the 
barrier, insurmountable, should he die, which his rash- 
ness had interposed between herself and Edgar. 
But she had been indebted to her highly cultivated 
and enli^tened parents, not only for mose little out- 
ward graces of person, which at first attracted the 
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admiration of Stanley, but for those higher and better 
graces of the mind, whose value is best learned in the 
hour of affliction. It was these that fixed her Stan- 
ley's love. Kneeling, therefore, as soon as sdie reached 
the privBcy of her own chamber, before the throne of 
Heaven, sne breathed out her soul in a fervent suppli- 
cation, that the bitter cup mi^ pass from her, and 
her brother be restored to health. No human being 
ever yet rose from such an exercise, no matter how 
deplorable may have been his situation, without feelinff 
his hopes invigorated and his heart refire^ied; am 
Emma Roebuck lay down that night in her loveliness, 
with such firm reliance on the Almighty's goodness 
as only the pure in heart can know. The sun was in 
the heavens the next morning when she awoke, re- 
tVeshed by her slumber and the dreams that had visited 
it ; and hearing a gentle tap at the door, she turned 
to open it — ^and was enfcMed in the arms of her bro- 
ther himself! , 

When, at length, the tumultuous waves of joy sub- 
sided, and their bosoms regained something like com- 
posure, a thousand anxious and tender questions and 
replies were mutually asked and given, and Emma had 
the delightful satisfaction of hearing, from her brother'sr 
own lips, an account of his rashness, and a decIarati<Ml 
of Stanley's honour. 

She was seated in the parlour of an acquaintance's 

house, in the town of B , on the morning of the 

trial, listening to an account of a horrible murder, 
which rumour had already laid to the charge of the 
unfortunate Summerville, when her brother, pale aid 
agitated, rushed into the room. 

" He will be undone !" he exclaimed, " he will be 
undone ! there is a powerful array of circumstances 
against him, devised, no doubt, by some viUain to 
wreen himself.^ 
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^ Of whom are you speaking, Charles ?'' inquired 
£inma. 

" Of whom ? — of Stanley, or Summerville, as he 
has called himself since that cursed affair." 

" Summerville I Stanley ! — ^Gracious Providence ! 
it cannot be that the vilhun who robbed, and nearly 
murdered you, is my — I mean is — ^is Edgar Stanley ?" 

** No, you say rightly, my dear sister," replied her 
brother, " it cannot be that he is guilty — ^my acquaint- 
ance with him was of short duration, but long enough 
to show that he has a soul of honour ; yet a host of 
circumstances have been brought to bear against him, 
which make me tremble for the result." 

" And there is one circumstance in my power, which 
shall overwhelm th^m all," said Emma, upon whose 
mind the memory of their last interview had flashed, 
with the velocity of lightning. " Brother, you said it 
was near the Locust Grove, and about sunset, that you 
were robbed ?" 

" It was," answered the captain, wondering what hie 
sister's words imported : " it w^as, and from that grove 
the rufiian rushed upon me." 

'Enmia rose from her seat. She was pale, and 
trembled with emotion ; but she never looked more 
beautiful, for her eyes beamed with indiscribable lustre, 
kindled by the consciousness that it was in her power 
to rescue her lover from an ignominious imprisonment, 
and perhaps from death. 

"Brother," said she, "give me your arm; I must 
go with you to court — ask me no questions — ^your 
friend's life, and my peace of mind, depend upon my 
going!" 

Great was the surprise of every individual assem- 
bled in the court-house on that memorable day, when 
Emma Roebuck, leaning on her brother's arm, entered 
the hall of justice, and going within the bar, requested 
to be permitted to give her evidence. Her wprds 
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were few and simple — but full of power. She stated, 
that having been informed of the sickness of a poor 
•widow, who resided in the neighbourhood of her 
father's, she had visited her two or three times, and 
that one of these visits occurred on the same day 
with the robbeiy of her brother. That the distresses 
of the poor woman had been relieved, before her 
arrival,, by Mr. Stanley, who was seated, on her 
entrance at the bed-side acting the part of nurse. It 
was about four in the afternoon when she arrived at ' 
the cabin, and some time after sunset when she left it; 
during the whole of which time Mr. Stanley did not 
once leave the room, and was still there when she ^ 
returned to her father's. ^ 

It is needless to dwell longer on the events of this 
important trial. The innocence of the prisoner v^ras 
made so clearly manifest, that the counsel on both sides 
submitted the cause to the jury, unaccompanied by one 
^ord of comment ; and a venlict of not guilty^ was 
rendered, without leaving their seats. 

The tavern keeper, Ashford, was fiilly committed on ' 
the same evidence, amidst the execrations of those, 
whom his artftilly contrived plot had deluded ; and the 
guilty wretch anticipating the decree of justice, put a 

Eeriod to his existence in prison, not, however, before 
e had made a full confession of his crime. 
It was some months after the events which we have 
feebly recorded, when the earth had thrown off its 
robe of snow, and the green grass was springing on 
the sunny side of eveiy hillock ; and the binis had 
resumed their stations on the branches of the budding 
trees, to hail the dawning smile of nature, that on a 
Sabbath morning two rustic-looking persons, a male 
and female, were seen riding down the road, that, 
passing by the house of Judge Roebuck, winds 
throum a romantic valley to a neighbouring village 
chufoh. They were, shortly after, joined by a third 
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person, who issued from a by-path, through the woods, 
and seemed traveUing the same route with them- 
selvesL 

" Good morning to ye, good morning, Mrs, Betty," 
said the last comer, "1 hardly knew you in that fine 
new dress: I suppose it's what you wore at Miss 
Emma's wedding. And you, too, Mr. Jock, why 
you're looking as fine as a wood-pecker, in Squire 
Stanley's Uvery. Well, I'm glad to see you so hale 
and hearty, both of you ; and Fm glad you've taken up 
your home in the Judge's family. A land-hearted old 
gentleman he is ; I hope he may hve long to enjoy 
his happiness." 

" Ah, Mr. Donnelly, that's the prayer of my heart, 
night and mom," said our old friend, Betty. " A sad 
time he'd a-had of it if poor Mr. Summerville — Squire 
Stanley, I mean — I shall never learn his new name — 
if he had been sent to prison ; for 'twould have broke 
Miss Emma's heart. Why do you know they were 
engaged more than a year ago, in New- York ; and it 
was aJl of that wicked duel they wasn't married before. 
I wcHider people will fight" 

" It was a lucky tmng," remarked Mr. Donnelly, 
" that Miss Iknma happened to go into court — ^'twould 
have gone hard with the poor fel — ^with Squire Stan- 
ley, I mean, if she hadn't." 

" It's no such thing, Mr. Donnelly, it's no such thing. 
It was all my doings — ^it was all my doings — I said 
from the first, didn't I Jocky, that he was innocent — 
I told you so yourself, before the court-house, the 
morning of the trial. It was all owing to the gray 
horse's hair — ^that brought it all outr and who but 
Betty's old eyes spied out the gray hair ? But no, I 
am v^nrong," said the affectionate and pious old woman, 
^it was His work, who, if Betty's eyes had been 
closed in death, and her heart cold under the clod 
of the valley, would still have stretched forth his hand 
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to snatch the guiltless, Uke a brand from the bulg- 
ing, and have showed the world, that though evil 
workers may dim theh- brightness for a while, the in- 
nocent will at last come off, pure and unharmed, from 
the trial/' 

Saying these words, they reached the open door of 
the little village church, when, jwning another group of 
well-dressed rustics, they all entered the place of wor- 
ship, and were inmiediately lost to sight. 
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When I first knew Amelia Grenville, I thought her 
the most lovely girl I had ever seen. Her beauty was 
of that powerml and undefinable kind which every be- 
holder feels, but which no language can describe. In 
regularity of features many surpassed her ; nor was 
her shape one of faultless symmetry. Her teeth were 
as white as snow ; but rather too large to be hkened to 
pearls. Her lips, however, without hyperbole, were 

is red as rubies, and as tempting as -but no matter 

for illustrations. She was, m short, a most charmjng 
zirl; and I will not attempt to describe her, after 
Saving jilst pronounced it impossible. 

It was rather to her mind and disposition, than to her 
)utward person, that Amelia owed her loveliness. Her 
jye, her large, full blue eye, was always lighted up by 
ui expression of great intelligence ; and her cheek 
ivore that placid smile, that benignant serenity, which 
lias been aptly termed the sunshme of the heart. In 
truth, Amelia's gayety, like the long summer after- 
noons of an Italian clune, was seldom overcast by a 
jloud ; and if a little shade of pettishness ever dinmied 
tier happy brightness of temper, it was but for a mo- 
ment, when it quickly passed away, and all was calm 
igain. Her feelings flowed in a pure and tranquil 
current ; and though accident or misfortune occasion- 
illy interposed obstacles to interrupt their passage, yet 
hey were always quickly surmounted, giving rise only 

a temporary ripple, that diversified their surface for 

1 little moment, and then vanished entirely away. 

I remember Amelia's marriage like a thing of yes* 
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terday. John Sanford was the happy mail who led 
the blushing, beautiful girl to the altar; and neyef 
were two better mated Jack was a tall, manly looking 
fellow, offabout twenty-one ; Amelia at that time was a 
little rising seventeen, just mellowing into womanhood. 
Poor thing, how she blushed as she made her respon-. 
ses to the minister, her rosy cheeks contrasting so finely 
with the snow-white kerchief which concealed hei* 
bosom — ^but not its heavings; for it panted and swelled 
beneath, as striving to escape fi*om the muslin thral.1 

John Sanford was a Lieutenant in the United States^ 
Navy. He and Amelia had been warmly attached 
from their early years : and as soon as Jack mounted 
the swab, or, in more intelligible phrase, as soon as he 
was promoted to a lieutenancy, he claimed her lily 
hand. The pay of his grade affords but poor encour- 
agement to matrimony ; but Jack looked on their 6k- 
tureprospects with theexaggeratingeyes of love,and for 
money he entertained a true sailerUke contempt. But 
Amelia was a better economist than he ; and ibr a few 
months after their marriage every thing glided along as 
>smoothly and as happily as heart could wish. At last, 
however, a sad change took place in their affairs ; war 
broke out, and Jack was ordered to sea. I was with 
him on the evening when he received his orders. We 
were seated in their little front parlour, at a sociable 
game of whist. My cousin Sarah and I had taken tea 
with them, and were spending the remainder of the 
evening very agreeably. Amelia and I were partnens 
ngainst Sarah and Jack. We had just commenced on 
the third game of a long rubber, when a tap at the 
door announced a visiter; and Tom Spunyam, the 
Gunner's mate, an old laid-up sea-dog from the yard. - 
who was in the practice of doing errands for the Com- 
modore, entered the apartment. 

" Your sarvant, gentlemen," said Tom, as he took off 
his tarpaulin, ^in tne crown of which he carefully de- 
posited the quid of tobacco which he had dislodged 
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from his cheek on entering the door) " vour sarvantf 

gsntlemen-^here's a letter for Mr. Sanford, from the 
ommodore." 

I thought I perceived, when Tom was first ushered 
into the parlour, that Sanford turned a littl6 pale ; but 
it might have been only fancy. It is certain, however, 
that his hand trembled as he opened the letter; and 
hid voice faltered, and was considerably husky, when 
he announced that he had received orders to join with- 
out delay, the armed vessel which was then lying in 
the harbour. There was no more gayety that eve- 
ning.^ Sarah and I, perceiving it was with great diffi- 
culty that Amelia could suppress her agitation, soon 
took our leave, that we might not oppose any hindrance 
to the free interchange of their thoughts and feelings.. 
The next and last time that I ever saw my friend 
Jack was about a week after this, on the day that he 
was to set sail. It was a fine, clear, cool morning ; and 
as I approached his ship to pay my farewell visit to the 
brave fellow, they were rolling off for eight o'clock. 
The martial music came sweetTy and thrilluigly on the 
ear over the water. When it had ceased, I heard tho 
shrill whistles of the boatswain and his mates, and im- 
mediately after, then* deep sepulchral voices as they 
cried down the fore and main hatchway, " all hands to 
weigh anchor, hoy T Any one who has been on board a 
man-of-war, when about getting under way, will readily 
understand that it is then no pmce for a stranger. All 
is at once bustle, stir, and business. The companion 
ladders ore taken down; gratings are put over the 
hatchways ; all the after-guard, main and mizzen top- 
men, and marines, are called aft to the capstan-bars. 
The gunner and his crew, with nippers and salvagees, 
are attending to the messenger ; tne foretopmen and 
fiHrecastlemen are busy forwwl ; and in short, without 
entering into particulars, the whole ship is in motion^ 
and every officer and man employed* 
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When I came aIoiigside«the sentry at the gangway 
ordered me ofi^ stating that they were getting under 
way and that orders had been issued to admit no stran- 
gers on board. But I sent my name to Jack, and he 
immediately came to the gangway and received me. 
How manly and handsome the fellow looked ! He 
had been ashore early that morning in an official ca- 
pacity; and still remained in fall dress, with the excep* 
tion of his hat, which he had exchanged for a tarpaulin. 
He had the trumpet in his hand ; K>r he was the first 
heutenant, and, when all hands are called, it is the duty 
of the first lieutenant to take charge of the deck. Ete 
did not say a single word about Ameha ; but I thought 
I could now and then detect his eye glancing over to 
the village of Brookljni, as if striving to single out the 
roof of his own Uttle dwelling, and shovring plainly what 
thoughts were passing in his mind. During all this 
while, the men were heaving round on the . capstan 
bars, animated by the cheering music of the fifes, and 
now and then urged by the commands of the younger 
midshipmen, who were stationed afl, (those human 
speakinff-trumpeta) " heave round ! — Sheave with a wiU ! 
--4ieave*all together !" and hke ejaculations. The sluifi 
music, the creaking of the capstan, the tiny voices of the 
juvenile reefers (as the midshipmen are called) contraE- 
ting oddly with the occasional harshness of their orders, 
(heavy words, as the sailors say, from weak stomachs) 
the clinking music of the palls, the rattling of the chain* 
cable, as the waisters and tierers lighted it aft with 
their iron hooks, and the surging of the messenger, all 
blended together in a strange confusion, which would 
have been very diverting to me, had I not felf that I 
was intruding. So I made my visit as brief as possi- 
ble, and giving Jack a real sauer grasp of the hand 
when I left him, and most sincerely wishing him every 
good wish, I jumped into the boat, and shoved ofil 
As soon as I left the ship, the carpenters were ordered 
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to lay out and unri^ the accommodation ladder ; and 
before I reached Brooklyn, I heard Jack's loud clear 
voice giving the necessary commands ; I saw the men 
run up the rigging like squirrels, and lay out on the 
tC9>8ail and top-gallant yards ; I sav^ them loose sail ; 
I saw the sails sheeted home and hoisted taught up— 
but why dwell on particulars ? — ^I saw the noble vessel 
sijddenly put out all her canvass, and " walk the vraters 
likea tmngof life." 

About two months after this, Amelia, who had been 
for some time in poor health and low spirits — the con- 
sequence of her situation, rendered more precarious 
by ner continual anxiety on account of Sanford — ^was 
t€^en alarmingly ill. Every thing that affection or 
medical skill could suggest to render her more comfort- 
able, was done with a promptness and alacrity that 
spoke more than volumes in favour of the sweet suf- 
ferer's disposition. But her illness continued to in- 
crease ; and her mind, during the continuance of her 
fever, would strangely wander — though always on one 
imvarying theme — one name was always on her burn- 
ing lips — ^it was Sanford's. Many innocent fbs, as 
they were called and thought, were fabricated by her 
attendants to diminish her dangerous solicitude about 
her husband ; and atlength their assurances that the ves- 
sel had been heard fix>m, by another, which had spoken 
her at sea, and reported officers and crew all well, had 
a tendency in some degree to tranquillize her feelings. 

But the truth was, the vessel had never been heard 
from, until about this very conjuncture ; and then the 
news that was received was of the most alarming and 
agonizing kind. She had fallen in with a British ship 
of superior force, and after a desperate engagement 
had been taken. Sanford's name stood first among 
the killed ! Poor fellow ! in the onset of the engage- 
ment, while vnth a flushed cheek, a dauntless m)nt, 
and flashing eye, he was issuing his clear and intrepid 
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orders, a musdcet ball from one of the enemy's tops 
struck him in the head, and stretched him dead upon 
the deck. 

In all the newspapers a long and circumstantial ac- 
count of this distressing occurrence was related ; and 
much fear was entertained on the part of the medical at- 
tendant of Amelia, ]^st it should reach her knowledge, 
and prove too sudden and severe a shock for her atten- 
uated strength to bear. What was to be done ? They 
had already, through misguided benevolence, given her 
reason to believe mat Poor Jack viras alive and well ; 
^and, of course, these fatal tidings now made knovm, 
would fall upon her heart with a tenfold weight. It 
was therefore agreed upon that the delusion, under 
the influence of which she was beginning to recover, 
should be continued ; and the domestics were strictly 
enjoined to say or do nothing that should undeceive 
her. With the quick and perspicacious eye of love,hoW' 
ever, Amelia soon saw, or fancied she saw, a restraint in 
thejmanners and conversation of those around her, which 
led her to beheve that something was concealed. She 
questioned them, and their hesitating answers aroused 
the most dreadful forebodings ; in vain did herfiiends, 
recovering from the unexpected attack, assure her that 
her misgivings were unfounded. Her throbbing heart 
refused to believe them, and her renewed anxiety 
threatened a dangerous relapse ; it was therefore found 
necessary to confirm their statements in some manner 
that should do awav her doubts, or her life would fall 
the sacrifice. In tnis dilemma, a strai^e,^ and seem- 
ingly sufficient expedient was devised. The distressed 
physician, who was also a near relative of his patient, 
explained the circumstances of her situation to thci^ 
editor of one of the city newspapers, and procured his 
consent to the admission of a para^ph, in which the 
very reverse of the truth, in relation to the unfortu- 
nate engagement, w^as stated Bat one copy of thist 
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paper was struck off, after the usual number had been 
previously printed. 

The cheering information thus imparted to Amelia 
had a very rapid and beneficial effect ; and all those 
who had been parties to the kindly meant duplicity, 
began to congratidate themselves upon the happy 
result. But they were soon to learn, by a ternble 
lesson, that dissimulation is in no case ju3tifiable, and 
that the commands of Him who has said thou shalt not 
bear false witness, are not susceptible of modification 
accordiiig to circumstances, but stand eternally and 
tmchangeably the same. ^ 

It was on a still, quiet afternoon. Amelia had so far 
recovered as to be «Ue to sit up by the fire in an easy 
chair; and at the time to which we adyertshe.Was 
akme in the apartment, her attendant h»vBig just left 
it, on some trifling errand. A little girl, the daugjiter.o^ 
a neighbour, tapped at the door, and invited by Amelia 
in a feint, sweet voice, entered the room, bnagios jfrom 
her mother some dehcate confectionisforthepatient— - 
for all the nei^bourhood loved Amelia, and strove by 
isnch ^ratifying acts of kindness to showthe estimation 
in which they held her. A newspaper envebped the 
present ; and in taking it off, the eye of Ameoa was 
attracted by some article, which induced her to 
panse and peruse it. It was the real account of tlie 
engagement, and she had not read fjoTrbefore ihe fatal 
truth rushed like lightning into her bnin. Tbe -sudden 
.shock was too much for nature to endure ; tdie dropped 
from her chair in strong convulaoBs,and wheoi the 
jiousehold, alarmed by the noise, esAered die^fpaitmeut, 
tbey beheld this beloved victim of abmemknt He 
0tretched dead upon the floor ! 

Reader, I will not pause to moralize. There i^ ail 
jobiiious inference to be drawn from this narraliilll; 
writtch, I mncei^ hc^rcnay not prove to> have bMfi 
ramtten in visile 
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CHAPTER I. 

^ (t ■ Foul deeds will rise, 

" Though all the earth oVwhelm them, to men's eyes.^' 

^ Richard III. 

Tms traveller 'who passes, daring the summer or 
autumn months of the year, throi^h the states of out 
Union that lie west of the Ohio river — Indiana and 
Illinois in particular — ^will often pause in his journey^ 
with feelings of irrepressible admu^tion, to gaze upon 
the ten thousand beauties, which nature has spread 
through those regions with an uncommonly hberal 
hand. The majestic mountain, upholding the heavens 
on its cloudy top, does not, to be sure, arrest his aston- 
ished eye ; and the roaring cataract, dashing from a 
dizzy height, and thundering down into whirling depths 
below, then rising again in upward showers, forms no 
pait of the character of their quiet scenes. But the 
wide-spread prairie, level as some waveless lake, from 
x^hose fertile soil the grass springs up with a luxuriance 
unparalleled in any other part of our country, the 
beautiful green, of which is besprinkled with myriads 
and myrituis of flowers, ravishing the sight with their 
loveliness, and filling the air with their sweets — and^ 
Kgain, on either side of these immense savannas, stand- 
ing arrayed "like host to host opposed,** the leafy 
forests, whose silence has not often been broken by tho 
voice of man, and through whose verdant recesses the 
deer stalk in herds, with the boldness of primeval 
nature — ^these are some of the scenes that call forth a 
passing tribute of praise from every beholder. Such 
IS their sunimer aspect : but when ^mter " has taken 
angrily his waste mheritance/' not even the painte^fs 



pencil can convey a just conception of the bleaknesB 
and desolation of the change. Then those extensive 
• plains, lately covered vnth the infinitely diversified 
charms of nature, become one white unvaried waste 
of snow : through the vistas of the naked trees nothing 
meets the glance but snow ; and if from the diilfy 
monotony of earth, the wearied eye looks up to hea- 
ven, thick and heavy clouds, driven alons upon die 
wind, seemed surcharged to bursting with the same 
frigid element. , It wtis during the latter season that 
the incidents of the following story took place. 

About the middle of December, some twelve or 
fifteen years ago, before Illinois was admitted a sister 
state into the Union, on the afternoon of a day that had 
been uncommonly mild, and during the morning of 
which there had occurred a light fall of snow, two 
persons might have been seen riding along one of the 
immense prairies, in a northern direction. The elder 
seemed advanced in years, and was dressed in the usual 
habiliments of the country. He wore a cap, made of 
the skin of the otter, and a huntiag-shirt of blue linsey- 
woolsey covered his body, descending nearly to the 
kneesy and trimmed with red woollen fringe. It was 
fastened round the waist by a girdle of buckskin, to 
which was appended a bullet-pouch, made of the samo 
material with the cap. His feet were covered with 
buckskin moccasins, and legging of stout cloth were 
vnapped several times round his legs, fastened, above 
the knee and at the ancle, with string of green worsted. 
The horse he bestrode, was so sman that his rider's feet 
almost draggled on the ground, and he had that arti- 
ficial sait v^ch is denominated racking. The old 
man's bair fell in long and uncombed locli^ beneath hi$ 
cap, and was white vrith the frosts of many winters ; 
while the sallowness of his complexion gave proof (rii* 
^ long residence in those uncultivated parts of the 
country, where the eijcessive vegetable decay, and th^ 
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Bt^fpfaiieM of laxge bodies of water, produce.peretuual 

Bjls companion was a youngmoiit dressed according- 
to the prevailing fashion of the cities of tbe eastern 
states;, and his rosy cheeks and bright blue eyes 
enoced tibat he had not suffered from the effects of 
cUjoete. He was mounted on a spiiited horse, and 
earned in his hand a heavy looking rifle, the butt of 
wiuch rested on his toe. 

" Well, Doctor Rivington,'* said the elder person, *^ I 
should no more ha' loo£^ to see one of you yankees^ 
toting about wi' you a rail Kentuck' rifle, than I 
shouQ ha' thought I'd be riding myself without one>» If 
I didn't see it in your hands, I could ahnost swear that 
it's Jim Buckhom's." 

" You have guessed correctly, Mr. Silversight," 
replied the young ph^^sician; "I believe you know 
almost every rifle in tms pait of the territory." 

" Why, I have handled a power of 'em in my time, 
Doctor," said the old man, ^' and there aint many good 
ones,atwixt Sangamp and the Mississip', that I don't 
know the vally on. I reckon now^ tibat same rifle 
seems to you but a clumsy sort of a shootin^iron ; but 
it's brought dqwB: a smart chance of deer flrst and 
last. That lock's a rail Kreamer, and there aint a 
truer bore-^-exceptmine, that I lefl; down in the Settle- 
ment, to get a new soght to— no, not atwixt this and 
Majpr. IVbickham's. It carries jist ninety-four, and 
niine a. Jeetle over ninety-eight to the pound. Jim has 
used my buUets often, when we've been out hunting 
tqg^then" 

*^I. was unacquainted with the worth of the gun,*^ 
resumed Charles Rivingtoa; ''but stepping into tlu^,. 
sun^s^dth's this morning, I heard him express regret 
that be had missed a chance of sending it out to Jemmy 
BiKdifaora's ; so, intendingrto come tUs way, I oEkred 
to. take charge of it myself. In this wilderness^ coun- 
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try we must stand ready to do such little offk^es of 
friendship, Mr. Sflversight.'* 

** Twas no doubt Undiy meant, Doctor, and Jim will 
be monstrous glad to git his piece aCTin," said the 
hunter. " But my wonderment is, and I don't mean 
no harm by it, hem that tinker would trust such a 
Kreamer as that 'ere, with a yankee Doctor. Do give 
it to me ; I can't 'bide seeing a good rifle in a man'5 
hand that don't know the vaSy on it." 

Doctor Rivington resigned the weapon with a good 
humoured smile ; for he had been tsouvs time in the 
country, and partly understood the love which a hunter 
always feels for a piece, of the character of that he 
had been carrying : he knew, too, though the old man's 
manners were rough, that there was nothing like 
roughness in his heart. Indeed, the very person vdio 
was loath to trust his young companion with a gai^ 
intrinsically worth but a trifle, would nevertheless, as 
we shall presently see, have unhesitatingly placed in 
his charge, without witness or receipt, an uncounted or 
unlimited amount of money. The term yankee, which 
we have heard him applying, in rather a contemptuous 
manner, was then, and for years after, used indiscrimi- 
nately in reference to all such as emigrated from the 
states east or'the Alleghany mountains. Handing the 
rifle across lus horse to the old hunter, Charles Riving- 
ton observed : 

"I am glad you have offered to take it, Mr. Silver- 
^ight, for there appears to be a storm coming up, and ad 
I wish to reach Air. Wentworth's to-night, 1 can make 
the distance shorter, by crossing through the woods 
into the other prairie, liefore I get to Buadiom's." 

" Will you be going into town to-morrow, doctorf 
asked Silversight. 

« I shall." 

'' M^ll then, you can do me a good turn. 'Restf 
said the old man, banding a little leathern bag, ^is 



i^^m^)ikpk'miBf^m aadtbe reat» four fauiHb'^aiid' 
e^hty-five m Shawnee-town.pafM^ is, wrapped u;^ tt»6: 
lyi^of rag. I'Uniit.yaii to pay it ja$/o< the landolfiee, 
to dear oat old Ric^y'fi bad : I waBgoinft to tokeM ia ; 

bi^oii'Ui ^ j^ ^ ^o|k ^ ^^^ Q^ a long ride," 

TSba pbymciaa promised to att^ad to the l^iwin^se; 
€9(4'^7 ^'^ <>P together, Gonveraoig <m s^eb. aut^ 
jf^f afc tbe: noting of the sceae sugg^^ted, lu^jthey. 
reached the place where tliC; path braiiched into twO/ 
0K|d divei]g^ in o{^aito directions* 

^ ][^ i%!' atpwe^ed the old mai^ " Tte fireah tracks 
tbatt WW nptjced awhile agp, lies on my route.; so. I'll 
poshniy npg'a Uttjei^soon aii.I load this rifle, and it niay 
so be^ m^% Til ov^ajtetoompany. Doctor, look Ivsre^ 
9nd youSl know how.a^ old hunter loads his piece*-*it 
may stand you. in, haiid some day : I put on a dpubte 
patfch) beoasemy bulli^are a leetle smaller thw jim'&c 
you mii)d l told^ you^ There/' said he, as he shoved 
the. ball to its plape, and carefiilly poured some-primr 
inginto the pfm. ^4f sfdone in quick time by them what 
hare sJejrf,, year ia and. year out, wjtb: red Indiam w 
eveiv 6^}e of 'enu, Gwd night to ye, Do^toc^.you 
iM^da't lift tb@ a8i3tifigatfift--tte Register mny as^ well 
toep 'eift M old; BkhJy goes.in himself.r 

So. sajgi^jtbe two.travellers pailed^isach.urgiqg hi& 
horse to greater speed, as the night threatene^^^^- 
t^.. set u>. (^uck aadi *>rray» The old hunter, actoow- 
l^^Jj^tQ himaelf ia mental scdiloqiq^i that the ..Doctor 
vm^: '' a^iig^ nioe-and ci^e youi^ .^I1qw# coosidenng 
h^jj^an nHsed^anK^sttyankees," rode briskly akng the 
path. SecbsdipcQoqeded about four or five.mfles fiovr 
th^ :O0jhi« vWay».when. he- perceived, that the track 
which he before observed, turned aside, tQ\iwds. a 
little point of woods, that put out into the.pstune. 
*'Sfti so,'' eeoA h«#." S^aymuwi has.been out amoog the 
<^r^tQji^i; . L'vwLSbin.b<;4>es 'twaa spme ono goii^up 
to the head-waters ;" aui. he kept racking dong toe 



foad) when suddenly the knid report of a musket was 
heard reverberating throu^di the night/ and the old 
man, writhing and mortally wounded, fell from Ms 
horse, which, scared by the occurrence, ran wil(Uy over 
the prairie. A few nunnles-efterward, the figure of 
a man stole out from the shadow of the trees, and 
cautiously ap^MK^ached the- place, as^ if fearful test lu^ 
yioln»«hoi!ldjiot'yetb6dead; but apparently satisfied 
intfais-partioular, l^ iiis4Beti(x^e6s silence-, he advanced^ 
and^proeeeded immediately to. examine the pockets of 
thedeceased^ 

^'Jidtamaticm P muttered he at length, when a fruit- 
less- search was fmished, ^ the (M curmudgeon hasn't 
got Uie money after all ; and Fve put a buSet throu^ 
1^ bead for nothings Fm sure i heard him say, m 
Brown'fi tavern^ down in the settlement, that old Ridily 
give it to him to carry; Well, it'« his own fault, any- 
how, for telKi^ a bragging lie about it; and the gray- 
headed scoundrel wont never jeer me again, for using 
a smoodi-bore, before a whole company of KentucK^ 
squi^ters — ^it^ carried true enough to do his busines?^ 
Fm sorry I dropped that damned flask, thou^ ; but 
this- powder^bom-wil} make some amends,'' grumbled 
the wretch, as he tore the article he spoke offrom the 
breast, where it had hung, for forty years. 

"What the devil have we here T said he again as in 
stepping: from the body^ he struck his foot against the 
rifle that the murdered man had dropped ; " ho, ho,*-* 
muttcfved he^ ja a diuckling tone, as he discharged it 
into, th^ air — ^'* ho, ho, if worst comes to worst, they'll 
thiiE^: his piece went off by acoideiU, and shot hun. 
Butt there's no danger-4t will snow before daylight^ 
and cover, the trail ; ^Lod the prairie-wolves will finish 
thejob."" 

Thus muttering, the ruffian remounted the animal he 
Iksld by the brklle, and trotted across the prakie, nearly 
at'a!^bt.ans^ withjthe path^ along which the unfortar< 
nate liunter had been travelling. 
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CHAPTER n. 



It was in a log-house, larger, and of rather more 
comfortable construction than was usually seen in that 
\Yildemess country, beside a fire that sent a broad and 
crackling flame half-way up the capacious chimney, 
that there was seated, on the evening of this atrocious 
murder, in addition to its ordinary inmates, the young 
physiciarr from whom we lately parted. His greats 
coat, hat, and overalls, were laid aside; and he was con- 
versing vrith that agreeable fluency and pleased ex- 
pression of countenance, which denoted that he was 
happy in the society around him. Opposite, and busily 
employed in knitting, sat a beautifiil girl of eighteen. 
From her work, which seemed to engross an unusual 
portion of her attention, she every now and then 
would send a furtive glance to the guest, thus telling, 
in the silent language of love, the tale she never cbuU 
have found words to utter. We say she was beautifUf 
and if a complexion so clear, that 

The eloquent blood spoke through her cheek, and so distinctly 

wrought, 
That one might almost say of her, her very body thou|^t ; 

if laughing blue eyes lighted up with intelligence and 
affection; if smooth and glossy auburn rindlets; teeth 
white as the snow around her father's dweUing; and a 
person which, though not tall, was well formed and 
graceful ; — ^if all these traits combined constitute a claim 
to the epithet, it certainly belonged to her. She w^as 
modestly attired in a dress of' no costly material ; and 
the little feet that peeped from underneath it, were 
clothed in white stockings of her own fabrication, and 
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in shoes q£ too coajase a texture ever to liave been pur- 
chased fix>ia the shelves (^ a fashionable city medianic. 
Yet that same form had been arrayed in richer ai>- 
parel, and had been followed by fiances of wanner 
admiration, than perhaps ever fell to the share of those^ 
who are ready to condemn her ou account of her 
simide garb. 

Catharine Wentworth was the daughter (at the 
time of our story, the only one,) of a gentleman: who 
had formerly been a wealthy merchant in the city of 
New- York; but whom misfortune in business had 
suddenly befallen, and stripped of all his possessions. 
While surrounded by affluence, he had been considered 
remarkably meek and affable ; but he became proud 
and unsociable in adversity ; and not caring to remain 
among scenes that continually brought to mind the sad 
change in his condition^ he emigrated^ with his whole 
family) to the wilds of Illinois. He was actuated in 
part, no doubt, by a higher and better knotive. At 
that time he was the father of another daudHer — 
Louisa, older than Catharine^ who was foist val^mg a 
victim to that disease, which comes over the huncmit 
form, like autumn over the earth, imp^ing to it addir 
tional graces^ but too truly whispering that the winter 
of deaui is nigh. The medicid attendant of th^ fanuly. 
perhaps to favour the design which he knew Mr. Went? 
worth entertained, inlvnated that a change of climate 
was ^ir only hope. If it were: right in us to detain 
the reader, and we possessed the power of exlnbiting^ 
in the melancholy sweetness of reality, the prpgress ot 
that interesting female to the grave, till at length she: 
lay dovm. in her attenuated loveliness to awm^en in 
heaven — all who have hearts would moisten the rela- 
tion with a tear; But we will not — ^we cannot : 

V 

B«neatk the prakie turf she lies, 
And sweetest wild-flowers dress the sod ; 

Her stainleM soul hss sought the skies, 
To dwell for ever with its God. 
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- How strangely doe» the human mind accommodate 
itself to ahnost any situation: the man who had spent 
his life, hitherto, in a sumptuous mansicm, surrounded 
by all those elegancies and means of enjoyment which, 
in a large city, are always to be procured by fortune, 
now experienced, in an humble log cabin, divided into 
but four apartments, and those of the roughest kind, a 
degree of happiness that he had never km>wn before. 
And well he might be happy ; for he was rich — not in 
money — ^but in a better, a more enduring kind of 
wealth. His. wife, two hardy and active sons, and the 
remaining daughter, Catharine, virere all around him; 
smiling in contentment, and ruddy with health. We 
can only estimate our condition in this hfe, by compa* 
rison with that of others ; and his plantation was as 
large and as well cultivated, his crops as abundant, his 
stock as good, as any of the settlers on that prairie. 
He had stUl a better source of consolation : Louisa's 
death, the quiet of the country, and the natural veish 
of every active mind to create to itself modes of em- 
ployment, had led him more frequently to read and 
search the sacred Scriptures, than he had found leisure 
to do before ; and this was attended, as it always is, 
with the happiest result — a kno;wledge and love of 
liim, "whom to know is hfe etemaE" But I am 
digressing. 

The family of Mr. Wentworth, with the addition of 
Charles Rivington, (whom, indeed, we mi^t almost 
speak of as one of its members ; for, on me coming 
New- Year's day, he was to receive the hand of ** their 
saiicy Kate," as the happy parents fondly termed her,) 
were gathered round the fire-side, conversing cheer- 
fully on every topic that presented itself, when a light 
tap was heard at the door, and Mr. Rumley, me 
<leputy-sherifr of the county, entered the apartment. 
He apologized for his intrusion, by saying that having 
had business to attend to at a cabin further up thq 



prturie, which detained him longer tlian he expected, 
lie diould not be able, on account of the darkness of 
the ni^t, to return to town until the following mom* 
ing ; he therefore hoped that he might be accommo- 
dated with a bed. His request was of course readily , 
com{died with. 

He was a tall, dark person, dressed much in the 
manner of the unfortunate hunter, except that his leg- 
gings were of buckskin. He had lost an eye, when a 
young man, in a scuffle with an Indian, two of whom 
sprang suddenly upon him from an ambush ; and this^ 
together with a deep scar on his forehead, received in 
a tavern-brawl at New-Orleans, two or three years be- 
fore, and the wrinkles which age, or more likely his 
manner of life had ploughed, gave to his countenance . 
a sinister and disagreeable expression. At the pre- 
sent time, the haggard aj^earance of his face was in- 
creased, either from having been a long while ei^posed 
to the cold, or from some latent sickness working on 
him ; for his lip quivered and was of a bloodless hue^ 
and he was remarkably pale. Charles Rivington, 
who often met him in his rides, was the first to notice 
the change from his usual appeai-ance. 

" You look pale and fatigued, Mr. Rumley ; I hope 
you are not unwell." 

" No, sir — that is — ^my — ^yes, I do feel a little sick- , 
ish ; and should be glad to go to bed, if if s convenient,'^ 
answered Mr. Rumley. 

"Perhaps there is something that we can do for 
you, sir?** said the maternal Mrs. Wentworth. 

" No ma'am, I thank ye. I reckon a good night's 
sleep will be best for me : it's what cures all my ail- 
iiigs." And in compliance with his wish, the guest 
was shown to his apartment. 

One by one, the different members of this peacefifl. 
fiunily sought their pillows, till soon Charles Riving- 
Um and the blushio^ Catharine were left sole occupant^ 
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<^ the room. But though alone ^y were not loaeh''. 
he had many an interesting .^e to'wlusper into Ine 
maiden's ear, (for it was afinost a we^ since they had 
met!) and ^e, though something of a chatterboZ) 
when none but her mother and In'others were present, 
on this occasion betrayed a wonderfid aptitode for 
listening. The hours glided rapidly away ; and the 
gray morning was already advancmg, when the happy 
young man, imprinting a good-ni^t kiss upon her 
cheek, left her to those sweet dreams, which slumber 
bestows only upon the young and innocent. 



CHAPTER III. 

It was late in the afternoon of the following day 
ihat Charles Rivington, being returned to the t0¥m 
where he resided, was seated in his office, employed 
m counting a roll of notes, a pile of dollars lying, at 
the same time, on the table before him, when three 
men abruptly entered the apartment. 

" You are our prisoner !** cried the foremost of the 
paity. " By heaven ! Jim, look there ; there's the 
very money itself. I can swear to that pouch." And 
here' he rudely seized our heix) by the collar. 

" Stand back, sir, and lay hold of me at your peril,^* 
returned Charles Rivington, sternly ; as, shaking the 
man from him, he gave him a blow that sent him to 
the other side of the office. " What is it that you 
have to say ? and if I am to be made prisoner, |»'o« 
duce your warrant." 

" You may as well submit quietly, Doctor Riving- 
ton," said another of the party, who was a conirtaMe^, 
^< You perhaps can e]^lain every tiling : butyMtnttst 
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coi&e with us, before Squire Lawton. This is my 
authority, (Showing a paper,) and it is only necessary * 
to say that suspicion rests on you, as the murderer of 
old Silversight, who wais found shot through the head, 
on the road, tlus nioming.'' 

*^ Is it possible ! poor old man, has he really bfsen 
killed ! When I parted iirom him last night, he was 
' not only well, but geemed in excellent spirits," said 
the Doctor. 

** He parted from him last night ! mark that Buck- 
hom,''.said the one who had just received a severe 
repulse from our hero, and whose name was Carlock. 
'^^ He left him in excellent sjnrits ; iliark what the vil- 
lain says." 

" There need be no jeering about it," replied Buck- 
horn. " Doctor Rivington, vou tended me in my bad 
fever last spring, and agin when I had the chills in the 
fall, and you stuck by me truer than any friend Fve 
had since my old mother died, except this 'ere rifle. 
Fm monstrous sorry I found it where I did. It may 
be so, that you've got a clear conscience yet ; but 
whether or no, though old Silversight and me has 
hunted together many and man/s the day, you shall 
have fair play anyhow, damn me if you sha'nt. That 
'ere money looks bad ; if it had been a fair fight. We 
mought a-hush'd it up, somehow or 'nother." 

Our hero, while Buckhom was speaking, had time tp 
reflect that if Silversight were indeed dead, circum- 
stances would really authorize this arrest. The rifle, 
which he was known to have carried with him from 
town, had been found, it seems, beside the miudered 
body. The money that the unfortunate man had en- 
trusted to him, was discovered in his possession ; and 
how could it be proved for what purpose it had been 
given to him ? As these thoughts rushed rapidly 
' ^through his mind, he turned to the officer, and ob^ 
^rvedj 

O 
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•* Mr. Pike, I yield myself your prisonen I per- 
c^vfe there are some Ginnimstances that cause suspi- 
cion to rest on me. I must rely,.for a while, upon mb 
character which, I trust, i iMcre acquired since my le- 
mdence among you, for honour and fair dealing, until I 
jjiall either m enaUed to prove my innocence, or 
Heaven placea in the hands of justice the real perpe^ 
trator of the deed." 

So saying, he gathered up the money from the tabH 
and departed with the officer and his companions, to 
the house of Mr, Lawton, who, being a justice of the 
peace, had issued a vscarrant for tus apprehennon. 

** I have always been glad to see you heretof<H¥^ 
Doctor Rivington«" said the magistrate, politely, on 
the iq>pearance of that person before him, ^^and 
should be so now, were it not that you are chai^ged 
with a crime, which, if proved, will call down the se- 
i^rest vengeance of the law. I hope and believe^ 
however, mat you can establish your innocence. 
Where were you, sir, on the afternoon of yesterday?'' 

** I went out to visit smne patients, meaning to con- 
tinue my ride as far as Mr. iBuckhom's ;^ and took his 
rifle wim me Grom the gunsmith's, with the intention 
of stopjpng and leaving it ; but I met with old Mr. 
SilVenii^t at the cross-roads, who was going up froni 
the New Settlem^its, and he offering to take chaj^ 
of it, I gave it to him. We parted at the fork, and I 
Crossed over to Mr. Wentworth's." 

^ Did Mr. Silversight continue on his journey^ 
iumng Jim Buckhom's rifle vnih him?" ai^ed the 

J uSuC9. 

^Yes-sir; but before we separated he gave me this 
money," handk^ the notes wd specie to the maflis- 
tMe, ^^md requested me to pay it mto the land-office 
KHlay, to clear oi^ ISIbr. Riduy's land. He said there 
V'ere five hundred dollars in aJl, and I was oountiiig it 
when airestei" 
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'^ There is a most unfohunate cc^cidence of cir* 
cumstances against you, Doctor. The man is firand 
raurderedy the rifle which you were known to have 
caiTiedf lying near him, and you arrive in towa on 
the next day, with the money of the deceased in your 
possessi(»]. The poor old man's hcHrse goiag honie 
without his rider, excites alarm ; l^ckhom and Car- 
lock, with other neighbours, set out upon the track ; 
they find the murdered victim, stai^ and bloody, ly* 
ing on the snow; which was scarcely whiter linia ms 
a^d head ; they divide — some beanng the boidt^ back, 
while the others follow on the trail ; it leads dhem to 
Mr. Wentworth's, where you acknowledge you passed 
the night ; they there inquire what person made the 
tracks which they had followed, and were answered 
it was you ; they continue on your trail until you ar- 
rive in town ; they mdie affidavit of these faota, and 
procure a warrant for your arrest, when, to compkte 
the chain of evidence, you are found counting the 
spoils of the murdered man. Now, sir, what ah- 
swer can you make to these appedltng circnih- 
stancesf 

^ They are appalling indeed, sir," said our ii^ib, 
^^ and I can only reply to them^— I stm innocent If 
the poor man was minxiered, the one who did it most 
certainly have left tracks ; and I fear they have ft^n 
upon his trail, and taken it for mine. Bik it is in my 
power to prove that I had no weapon vnik me, excmt 
that unlucky rifle, and the gimsmith will testify that he 
gave me no balls with it." 

^ The gunanith has already been before me," said 
Squire Lawton, '^ for I was loath to have yOH ajlpre- 
hended, except on an application backed by ^h 
proof as could not be rejected. He states that wti6n 
he jpKve you the gun, the lock had been repaired^ «ad 
ftdbsbfidp and that since that time it has certohdy h&in 
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dischai^g^. I am sorry to do it, sir, bat mydvity com* 
pels me to commit you." 

It is needless to dwell longer on this examination. 
Our hero was conunitted for trial, and so strong were 
the proofs adduced against him, that the magistrate, 
and, indeed, the whde neighbourhood could scarce 
hesitate to believe him guilty. When the sun arose 
that morning, Charles Rivington was one of the hap- 
piest of men. Loving and beloved, his business in- 
creasing, his name respected, and the time rapicQy ap- 
proaching which was to bind him to his Catharine in 
the tender relationship of marriage — ^he looked back 
upon the glorious orb, as it burst up through the east- 
em heaven, with an eye of almost kindred bright- 
ness. How changed the scene at its setting I 'its last 
rays fell upon him through the iron-guarded vnndow 
of a prison. Yet could we examine into the soul of 
|he young man as he lay in one comer of the smalt 
and noisome apartment, on a bed of straw that had 
been spread for a former inmate, we should find, per- 

• haps, tnough surrounded by the greatest danger^ — ^the 
danger of djring an ignominious death, and having a 
blot left forever upon his memory, he was still serene 
and happy. And why was this? He had a com- 
panion in that dreary place, whose acquaintance had 
been sought in the hours of prosperity, and who now, 
in the darkness of trouble, would not depart ; a com- 
panion that can cheer us amid the revilings of the 
world, can pierce through the bars of a dungeon, and 
whisper to the desponding spirit, " Blessed are Ihey 
that mourn, for they shall be comforted." 

Charles Rivington was one of the too small number 
of young men who are not ashamed to be relimous ; 
"and verily he had his reward." The mere wondling 
similarly situated, would have been loud in impreca- 

' tions or dumb with agony : but he, upborne by co»- 
sC]R>us innocence, and knowing that not a sparrow 
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iaik to the flrodnd witliocit the ^I ^f onf h€tt«>ent)r 
Father, bunfHbled iHrnself in prayer before tfiat Being 
'^^ who is mighty to save unto die uttermost ;" tad he 
aix)6e finom tbe exearcise vri^ ttiefle tranquillized and 
invigorated feeBngft, 'which al<e ils ii^rariable residt. 

Nearly two years hadekpfised mefB Mr fiero ethi- 
grated to 4ibal western region, fie was Ihe yoongeilt, 
Biidf at the time of our nairativ^, ttvd oiiy son of a 
widiQiwed mofter, who had been doomed to ^ow 
successive^ to the grave, a husband, a lovel^y dav^ 
ter, her eldest bom, and two fine and {Mpomising boy s^ 
Sick of the scene where death had made sodh liai^oc, 
and<arufitied so many fragrant buds of pronnse, she 
c<»9eniled<to accoaq)any her sole remaimng child to 
a f4Qce where 4he nevnsess of the country 'seemed to 
hold forth greater prospects of success, than Was af- 
forded to a youn^ practitioner among the overstocked 
popttIaftk)n <^ a city. Hitherto (heir expectatt<ms had 
been amply realized. He who tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb, inx>vided for the Christian heart of 
that poor widow, a balm of sweetest eflScacy, Hei' 
son was such a child as mothers pray for ; he litiofe 
)^ redoubled fiMal attenticms to supply the place of 
the lost ones to his parent ; and her eyes seldotti 
rested on his manly ferm, that they tlid not become 
watery, from the ovei^ness of gratified maternal 
love. Their hmfy mkfortunes had rendered his fmnd 
(flicommoidy ductile; and it was she who planted theie 
those seeds of righteousness, whicfa, as we have seettv 
sprang up and produced goodly fiinl. 

On the afternoon of her son's commitment, fifce V^tts 
sitting in the paxtour of the pleasant little hoine wMdi 
they occujried, when Judy, an Irish ^, w!i0 bad 
lived long in the family, remaining with diem throti^ 
sdl tbskr trouble, came running, cdraiost breathless, |nto 
the apartment. 

^Och| nastress, and the Iwd foleBS you^'^sbe crit<)v 

2 
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aasoon as she vras able to speak, ^'and presarve yow 
old heart from breaking— but I'se got bad newer 
fai- ye." 

*< Uow often, Judy, must I repeat to you,'' said the 
pious old lady,^intemq>ting her, ^ that it is extremely 
wrong to use the name of your Maker so familiariy on 
all occasions : ^ the Lord will not hokl him guiltlea^ 
who taketh lus name in vain.' " 

<' Botheration^ ma'am, but I'se no time to tend to that 
now " 

"Judy!" interrupted Mrs. Bivington again, '^how 
can you speak so——" 

" Ma'am, will you be pleased to hear me," roared 
out the servant, 9X length fiiUy restored to her voicQ. 
*' are ye g<»ng to sit here preaching, and let them mur-' 
der Mr. Charles r 

" Charles I gracious Providence f ejaculated the 
mother, catchup the alarm of the memal, "what is 
the matter — surely nothing evil has happened to him l'^ 

" Ob, nothing at all, at all, mistress," responded Judy, 
striving to speSi calmlv, that she might not, too sud- 
denly shock the tremblinff parent ; then, unable to 
control her feelings, she s(H>bed out, " my poor, defu: 
young master's in prison." 

"m prison!" exclaimed the astonished mother, 
turning quicklv to the weeping girl, and grasping hei* 
arm, — ^"/udy, said she, with the earnestness of agonized 
apprehension, "tell me the whole truth — ^you have seen 
me bear calamity before-^-what does this mean ?" 

" Ah, madam, jist be quiet," returned the anxious 
servant ; " it's only one of them drunken hunters what's 
kilt himself, and the blackguards want to lay it to pooi* 
Mr. Charles, because he's a yankee,,as they call it, and 
that's jist the whole of it." 

" Mv boy accused of murder ! my honourable, my 
pious boy? Father of mercies!" said the pale an<I 

^agitated motlier, sinking qu her kuee;s^ ''if this withi^red 



heart is doomed to receive another wound, if my hai 
earthly prop is to be torn from me, oh ! do thou give 
me strength to bear this greatest of afflictions, and 
enable me to say, thy will, not mine, be done.** She 
rose with renewed composure, and turning to her maid, 
'^ get me my hat and shawl^ Judy," said she, ^' I'm glad 
it's no worse : this is but a passing cloud ; for he uf 
innocent, and his innoc^ice will soon be manifest. ] 
teared lest he mi^t be sick, or thrown from his horse ; 
but the. Lord b& praised who hath not tried his servant 
beyond her str^igth." 

'^ Such was tl^ language of the exemplary Mrs. 
Rivin^n, as she walked out that evening, with the 
intentiCMi of visitins her son in prison. We will not 
accompany ber ; their meeting was such as will be an- 
ticipated from tlieir enlightened and pious characters *^ 
and though the good woman was alarmed by the 
strength of the circumstances adduced against hei* 
beloved boy, yet not for a moment was her faith in 
the justice of the Almighty so shaken, as to permit & 
fear that the guiltlei^s would suffer. But leaving 
them mutually striving to strengthen and encourage 
each other, we will ask the reader to accompany u^- 
into the kitchen of Dr. Rivington's house, whither 
Judy immediately returned on the departure of hex 
jnistress. 

" She's a noble-hearted woman, that's what she is,*^ 
isaid the girl, whose admiration was excited by the 
Christian firmness ^e had seen exhibited ; ^ she's jist 
the right sort o[ mither for sich a swait young gentle- 
man as he is : and you, Jinuny," (turning to Buckhon;^ 
who sat with a sorrowing countenance in a comei^ 
" ye're a pretty blackguard, ar'nt ye, to give informa- 
tion 'ginst a man what you know niver did harm in 
his bom days. Ah ! git along with ye — ^I'm fairly sicj^ 
of ye." 

^' Put, Judy, when we found the rifle laying by th^ 
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dead body/' answered the distressed yom^ man, H 
very naturlv said to Cariock, that that va» the best 
trail we could have : for I know'd old Silvera^t iuKi 
been down in the new settlem^iity and so, says I,^ 
man what got this 'ere rifle from DrilPa, must be the 
mwtierer ; but if I'd a-know'd it was the Doctor txyok 
it out, miss fire but I'd a-held my peace, if I never 
could shoot buck agin till I tokl it. I hardly blieve 
he kill^ the old feflow, now." 

*^ Now 'pon my honour ye're a sreat fool^" mfMiid-' 
ed the indignant Judy ; *Mrou harmy brieve it, do yoiii 
I tell you what, Jimmy mckfaom, the man as comes 
a sparking to me, if I set ever so mndi by him, shoukl 
niver get my consent, if he was the means of putting 
the dear young gentleman into Mmbo, till he ohi- 
trived ways and means to git him clare agin. Yoix 
don't b'lieve he's guihy I Arrah now, Jimmy, I've toM 
you afore I's a sort of liking for yini — but I'd aooiier 
b'lieve you had murdered the poor okl VBf^boniy m 
cold blood, than that Mister Charles did it, if he was 
ever so provoked." 

Buckfaom rose from fais seat when the floent and 
handsome Irish girl had finished her speech, and 
taking her liand, ^ Judy," said he, ^ my nag is tired 
down — ^but I'll git Bob Millar's — I'll go down and see 
the Doctor at the jail winder, and find which way he 
went out to the head waters— then Ffl folk>w up his 
trail from town, and see where he cut off to old 
Wentworth's, for it's sartin he dept there-— and it may 
turn out that the villain's trail and his are two difi^r^ 
ent ones. If so be that's the truth, I'll keep on tlie 
scent till I find out who the rail ruff'an is — and there's 
no time to be lost, for it may come up to snow, and 
that will fin up the tracks in short order. So, Judy, 

SVe me your nand, and there " continued he, kisang 
e blustung girl's lips, " there. I'll find out who the 
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66Bmp is, or, in case that's unpossible, if Doctor Riv- 
ington doesn't git clar, it shall be his own fault." 

A heavy fall of snow did unfortunately occur that 
ni^t, leaving the wide prairies as white and smooth 
as unwritten paper, and consequently depriving our 
calumniated hero of the most obvious, and apparently 
of every mode of substantiating his innocence. His^ 
confidence, however, in the Divme protection was un- 
diminii^ed ; and nightly, from the silence of his cell, 
Went up the inaudible aspirations of a soul that firmly 
relied on the goodness and justice of its prayer-hear- 
ing Father. Nor did those pious orisons ascend un- 
accompanied through the still vault of night to the 
Almighty's ear : the aged mother's contrite heart was 
poured out in an agony of prayers; the parents of hi» 
affianced bride knelt often before the throne of Hea- 
ven for the welfere of their slandered boy, as in their 
affection they called him ; and the blue eyes of Catlia- 
rine wept supplications, and her pure and innocent 
heart, hitherto untouched by sorrow, except on the 
occasion of her sister's death, now continually sent 
unworded and unutterable appeals to her Creator, for 
her lover's hfe. In the mean while, week after weet 
rolled by, and the, day appointed for trial at length 
arrived. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The little village in which the sessions of the circuit 
court were held, and which, for the sake of a name,^ 
we will call Clairville, contained about fifty or sixty 
houses, most of them constructed of logs. There was 
an open space in the midst of it, termed " the public 
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square/' in which stood a building answering the 
double purpose of court-house during sessions, and of 
meeting-house, when an occasional missionary passed 
through that part of the county. It fhmted on the 
public road. The jail occupied a comer of the same 
place. It was a small, one-story edifice, about twelve 
feet square, and, like the court-house, built of laive 
hewn logs, fastened together with iron bolts at the 
comers. Its single apartment contained but one door 
and window, both secured by strong bolts and bars* 
A large brick-house, the only one in the tO¥m, was 
situated on the rear of the square, and was occupied 
as a hotel, as the traveller was informed by a huge siga 
suspended from a post at the road side, where was 
conspicuously vmtten in great yellow letters, under a 
burlesque likeness of Greneral Washington, ^* Enter- 
tainment for man and horse.'' A little fiiFther up the 
road, or mam street as it was called, thov^ there was 
but one in the village^ on the ojqxxdte side, was 
another tavern of more humble appearance than the 
first. It was around these two places of public enter- 
tainment, that a numerous assemblage of perscms col- 
lected on the morning when the important trial was to 
take place, all eagerly conversing on the crime of which 
the prisoner wbs supposed to be guilty ; and m^ny of 
them uttering no very moderate anathemas against the 
yanke^s, whom they pretended to consider, en maste^ 
as rogues and cheats, and who, at least, were cominff 
into the country to break up their old nianners and 
customs. The women, who were plentifully sprinkled 
among them, seemed very vnlling to join in the general 
clamour. 

" They're a monstrous fidgety people, say the least 
of them,' observed the large fat wife of a former, and 
her sleepy eyes and unmeaning face assumed some^ 
thing like angry vivacity as she spoke. ^ They want 
a heap of waitin^ on ; and you don't git no thanks 
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after all. Now there was old Wenlworth — he tarried 
with us, you know, Carlock, on account of his da'tar, 
when he first came out here. Good coffee wasn't 
good enouj^ for 'em ; they must have a little tea to 
be sure. So I sent Johnny down to the Settlement 
to git some ; and I took a heap of pains to cook the 
tmck— -and, what do you think ? they wouldn't eat a 
bit. on't after all. I don't much wonder neither ; for 
- twas bitter, nasty trash, as ever I'd wish to taste. But 
it^s always the way widi 'em ; they make trouble just 
for notfamg." 

Tbe remariis of the indignant woman were fully 
cOQanlted in by most of her simple and unsophisti- 
cated hearers ; out there was one among them who was 
<4)ifiged to thrust his tongue into his cheek, and turn 
aside, to prevent the dame from seeing his laughter.^ 
He was the merchant's clerk, and had heard the story 
before. The fact was, that never having used the ar- 
ticle of tea in her life, the poor woman had caused a 
pound of it to be purchased, and boiling it all in a 
lai^ kettle, served it up to her guests as greens for 
dinner. 

** They tell,'* said a farmer, who liad the reputation 
of being a wit among his fellows, and whose linsey- 
wodbsey coat contrasted strangely with a printed 
calico shirt, the collar of which was ostentatiously dis- 
idiyed. " They tell that old Silversight had a power 
of money when he was killed. It's kill or cure withy 
these yankee doctors, anyhow ; but that was the 
queerest pill to give a patient, I've ever heard of; 
iuid he took the trouble off your hands, Carlock, and 
pcud the bill, himself out of the dead man's pocke^ 
hey?" 

Such is a specimen of the idle talk with which the 
ciDwd amused ^emselves, until the court, at length»[^ 
assembled, when, after the usual preliminaries, the im- 
portant trial commenced. The prisoner had been 
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supplied by his anxious and affectionate parent with all ^ 
the little comforts which the narrow apartment ad- 
mitted of, except fire and candles ; .they being forbid- 
den on account of the material of ^vhich the jail was 
<5onstructed. But the coldness of the weather had 
been excessive, during a part of the time that he was 
the occupant of that dreary abode ; and the bouiida* 
ries of his cell not allowing of much exercise, a sick- 
ness fastened upon him, which, though not dangerous 
in its nature, had rendered him thin and pale. He 
came into court, arm in arm with the attorney who 
was employed to plead his cause ; and slightly bow- 
ing to those whose friendly salute indicated that they 
believed him innocent, he passed through the crowd, 
and took a seat beside the lawyers within the bar. 
From the high and exemplary character which he had 
:sustained invariably, from his first settling in the place« 
until the present black suspicion rested on him, a de- 
gree of intuitive respect was accorded by all, that 
must have been highly gratifying to his feelings. A 
plea of not guilty was entered, and the examination of 
witnesses commenced. 

George Carlock was the nephew of the deceaseds 
On the night of the sixteenth of December, he was 
surprised to see the horse of his uncle arrive, with 
saddle and bridle on, but without a rider. He thought 
that the deceased had stopped for a while, perhaps, at 
3uckhom's, who lived a mile or so fiirther down the 
timber ; but, as> the night passed away without his re- 
turning home, he started early in the morning with th^ 
intention of trailing the horse. He called for Buck- 
}K>m, and they got upon the trail, and followed it till 
they found the dead body. Two young men that 
had joined them at Buckhom's returned with the body, 
they continuing on the trail. It led them to Mr. Went- 
worth's. They inquired if any person had been there« 
Ihat crossed over from the other side of the streams 
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They were answered that Dr. Rivington had crossed, 
the stream, and remained the night with them. That 
Mr. Rumley, the deputy-sheriff, had also remained the 
luAU but tliat he had come from further up on the same 
side. They followed on the trail, and found that there 
was a track from further up, most likely Mr. Rumley's. 
"^ley continued on the track till they arrived in town. 

iing informed, by Mr. Drill, the gunsmith, that Doctor 
>n had taken Buckhom's rme with him, they im- 
mediate^ procured a warrant for his apprehension. 
They feund him employed in counting the identical 
money which had been taken from the unfortunate Sil- 
versight. 

James Buckhom's testimony was in full corrobora- 
tion of the preceding. He mentioned, in addition, that 
he examined the loc^ and barrel of his rifle, on finding 
it lying near the murdered man, and discovered that it 
had certainly been discharged, but a short time before. 

The gunsmith deposed to his having given the rifle to 
the prisoner, on his offering to carry it out to Buckhom, 
and that it had been discharged since. 

** Mr. Drill," said Lawyer Blandley, who was counsel 
for our hero, " you naention having given the gun to Dr. 
Rivington ; did you also give him a bullet that would fit 
the borer 

« I did not." 

" Did he exhibit any anxiety to obtain the weapon ?' ■ 
again asked the lawyer. 

" By no means," replied the gunsmith; " I considered 
at the time that the Doctor's offer was one of mere kind- 
ness ; and he had previously mentioned he was going 
out that way to visit his patients. 

" The bore of this rifle, Mr. Drill," continued the sa- 
gacious lawyer, " is very small. I presume that you 
are famiUar with the size and qualities of all that are 
ovraed on the road out to Mr. Buckhom's. Is there 
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any house at which Dr. Rivington could have stoiq>ed, 
and procured a ball of sufficient smallness ?" 

** John Guntry's rifle," answered Mr. Drill, " carries 
eidity-seven or eight to the pound, and one of his bullets 
with a thick pat^ would suit Buckhom's pretty weU. 
That is the only one any where near the size." 

l^e attorney for the people here asked the witoesg 
another question. 

^ For what purpose, sir, did the prisoner go into your 
shop, on the morning of the sixteenth of December T 

** I was employed in repairing a pair of pocket pis- 
tols for him, and fitting a bullet mould to them. He 
came in, I believe, to inquire if they were finished." 
' " Please to note that answer, gentlemen of the jury," 
said the pitMecuting attorney. '< Mr. Drill, you may 
stand aside." 

Samuel Cochrane was nest called. He was one of 
the young men who had returned with the bodv of 
Silversmith. On his way back, and about two hundred 
yards from the place where the murder had been com- 
mitted, he found a copper powder-flask, (which was 
shown to him, and h^ identified it,) the letters C. R. M. D. 
being cut upon one of its sides, apparently with a knife. 
There was but one more witness on the part of the 
people, Mr. Lawton, the magistrate before whom the 
unfortunate prisoner had been examined. He testified 
as to the facts which were deposed before him, together 
with the acknowledgment of Dr. Rivington that ^ had 
been in company with Mr. Silversight, &c. But we 
may pass over these circumstances, as the reader is al- 
ready acquainted with them. 

The prisoner was now put on his defence ; and all 
that talent and ingenuity could devise, was done by his 
skilfiil counsel. The witnesses were cross-examined, 
andrecross-examined ; but their answers were uniformly 
the same. A lar^ number ofrespectable persons came 
forward to testify to the excellence of our hero's 
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general character, but their evidence was rendered un- 
necessary by the attorney for the people admitting in 
unequivocal terms, that previous to this horrid occur- 
rence, it had been exemplary in a high degree. At 
length, wearied by his exertions, and distress^ at then 
result, Mr. Blandley discontinued his examination ; he 
had one more weapon to try in behalf of his cUent— 
the powerfiil one of eloquence ; and it was used by a 
master of the art, but, alas ! was used in vain. He 
dwelt much on the fact that his unfortunate client had 
wished his route to be trailed from the village, and that 
BuckhcHm had started for the purpose, when the disas- 
trous snow-storm occurred, and took away the only 
hope he had of proving his innocence. He cited many 
cases to the jury in which circumstances, even stronger 
than these, had been falsified, when their victim, mur- 
dered by their laws, was slumbering in his grave. He 
appealed to them as parents, to know if they would 
beueve, that a son, who had been so fiUal, whose cha- 
racter had previously been without stain or blemish, 
could suddenly turn aside from the path of rectitude 
and honour, to commit such an atrocious crime ? But it 
would be useless to recapitulate thearguments thatwere 
made use of on this interesting occasion — ^they were 
ineffectual. 

The attorney for the prosecution summed up veiy 
briefly. He assured the jury that the evidence was 
so clear in its nature, so concatenated, so incontro- 
vertible, as to amount to moral certainty. Near the 
body of the murdered man, a powder-flask, such as the 
eastern people principally use, had been found, with 
the initials of the prisonei^s name and medical degree 
engraved upon it — ^C. R. M. D. — Charles RivWton, 
Doctor of Medicine. The trail is pursued, and it feads 
them to the house of Mr. Wentworth, where the pri- 
soner arrived on the evening of the bloody deed, and 
remainc^d aU ni^ht. They continue on the trail, till at 
last they find lum, with greedy eyes, bending over the 
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plunder that he had torn from his gray-haired victim. 
'* Such,'* concluded he, " is a rapid outline of the facts: 
and deeply as I deplore the wretched young man's 
guilt, yet, beheving him guilty, it is my sacred duty to 
display his enormity — but further than the impenous 
call of justice requires, I will not — I cannot go." 

The charge of the judge, who was evidently very 
much affectCii, occupied but a few minutes ; and tte 
jurj retired to make up their verdict. I have already 
told the reader that the prisoner was pale, in conse- 
quence of sickness, produced by his exposed situation 
in prison ; but ttie appalling events of the trial had caused 
no alieraticn ii* his appearance. He sat firm and col- 
lected; and ihere was a melancholy sweetness in the 
expression of hib countenance, which told that all was' 
calm wiibii!. Indeed, the awful coincidence of the 
circumstances had been made fully known to him, 
before ho came .iito court ; he was convinced upless 
the interpos'Uf?. arm of heaven shouM prevent the blow, 
that death M:.ligijGminy must fj^Jl upon him, and, after 
a severe interna! conflict, he had become enabled to 
say, " Thy w ill be done." 

His mother, fcv the assistance of that never-failing 
comforter in sorrow, religion, had hitherto supported, 
witli something hke resignation to the divine will, this 
greatest ea 1h!y calamity. In compliance with. the 
earnest reqi'ost of her son, who was fearful that .the 
feelings of nature might become too strong for control, 
and w bo wished to beheve with manliness and equani- 
mity thi'ough the trying penod, she refrained fiY>m going 
to court, on the day that was to decide, in a great mea- 
sure, her mortal destiny. 

Seated in the little parlour of their dwelling, together 
with the weeping Catharine, the strength of whose love 
had drawn l^sr to the spot, and awaiting with intense 
anxiety the issue of the lagsard hour, was the mother 
of CHarles Rivington, at Uie time to which I hate 
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brought my narrathre. She started at each Qoiae that 
reached her ear, and every breeze that shoc^ the case- 
ment seemed laden with the awfiil sentence of the 
hw against her son. And yet that noble woman, 
though torn by the deep and awful solicitude which 
only a mother^s heart can know, strove to speak words 
of comfort to the lovely being beside her, whose affec- 
tionate bosom seemed burstira with affliction. 

** Weep not so bitteriy,'' she said, ** Catharine, my 
dear child ; alas ! I soon may have no other child than 
you. But no: the Searcher of hearts knows that 
Charies is guiltless, and will yet put forth his arm to 
save. What sound was that ! — I am wrong to distrust 
his floodness : yet this is a heavy, heavy hour. I have 
kneR, Catharine, at the bedside of three lovely chil- 
dren, three little human blossoms, that death untimely 
cropped, and was enabled to bow with resignation to the 
inscrutable decree. But this, oh my Father," groaned 
the tortured parent, ** suffer this bitterest cup to pass 
from me. Catnarine, dry your tears: He whose power- 
fiil hand led forth unharmed from the fiery furnace the 
three that would not renoimce his name, will yet deliver 
itiy boy from the toils that are around him." 

At this moment, Judy was seen fit>m the vnndow, 
nmning rapidly towards the house, and directly after, 
pale and breathless, entered the S4>artment. 

** Judy!" faintly cried the Bgotiized parent, trembling 
in every nerve, but unable to utter more. 

"Ah, madam," responded the servant, "I know 
what you'd be asking me — ^tak' comfort, it's no de- 
cided yit ; the juries has jist sone up stairs, to talk it 
over among themselves ; and bless their swait souls, 
they cried a'most as fast as I did myseP, when Mr. 
Blandly spoke to 'em. Ah, he's a nice gentleman, and 
he knows exactly what kind o' body mist^ Charles is. 
He described him jist for all the woild as I would, only 
I couldn't use sich ilegant words.'' 

P2 
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" The jury wept — there is hope, then, Judy T in- 
quired the parent, in a faltering voice. 

<<Wept, did they? yes, and the judge, and Mr. 
Wentworth could ^scarce give his evidence for crying 
— and they all cried, except Mr. Charles himself. He 
looked pale and sorrowful, but there was no blubbe^ 
ing about him. I niver see'd him look so il^ant afore« 
But I list rin here to till ye how things was going on: 
ni go Dack, and find what them Junes says. • I nope 
they may niver be able to open their ugly mouths, till 
it's jist to spake the word * innocent.' " 

" Stop, Judy," said Mrs. Rivington, feeling unable 
to endure the horrors of another period of suspense, 
" I will go with you : I trust that heaven will give, me 
strength to bear the issue, even should it be the worst 
that can befall." 

" Ye had bitter not, my dear mistress," repUed the 
devoted servant ; " for there are hard-hearted people 
about the place, that b'lieve he's guilty, becase he's a 
yankee — oddsrot their saucy tongues — and they mout 
jeer at ye, becase ye're his mother." 

" They cannot — at any rate, I will go forth," said 
the afflicted woman, "he's my own, true^ pious, noble- 
hearted boy ; and his mother will be- by to whisper 
consolation in his ear, though every other tongue were 
loud in mockery and revilings." 

^ And I will go with you, mother," said Catharine, 
rising Irom her chair, and drjring her tears, " I know he 
is innocent — and should the worst comef it is better to 
hear it at once, than linger here in such protracted 
anguish." 

The assembled crowd was still anxiously awaiting 
the return of the verdict, when the mother of Charles 
Ri\ingion, leaning on the arm of Catharine Went- 
worth, entered the court-house of Clairville. A pas* 
sage was instantly opened for them, with that intuitive 
respect which almost all men are ready to yiekito 
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misfortune, even when accompanied by guilt. They 
had not been lonff seated, in the part of the room 
where they could h^ most screened from observation, 
when the jury returned, and handinga sealed verdict 
to the cleiK, resumed their places. The clerk arose, 
and read in a faltering voice, ^we find the prisoner, 
Charles Rivington, guflty.'* The words had scarcely 
left his lips, when a piercing shriek rang through the 
apartnient, and Catharine Wentworth fell lueless to 
the floor. Not so with that Christian mother — ^with 
unwonted strength she darted through the assem- 
bly, until she reached her child ; " My boy !*' she 
cried, " my boy ! be of good cheer. Your heavenly 
Father knows your inmost soul, and sees that you 
are guiltless. We shall lie down together — for think 
not I can survive you — ^we shaU lie down together to 
awake with the Lord — ^my boy — my boy I little did I 
think to see this bitter day !" — exhausted nature could 
endure no more, and the mother fainted in the arms of 
her child. 

I shall not attempt to describe the situation of 
my unhappy hero, for words are inadequate to the 
task. The insensible forms of his mother and beloved 
Catharine were conveyed from the scene ; and when 
some degree of silence was restored among the sym- 
pathizing multitude, the judge proceeded to pronounce 
sentence upon him. He had nothing to say to avert 
it, except a reiterated declaration of his innocence ; 
and he besought the court, that the time previous to 
his execution might be made as brief as possible, in 
mercy to his bereaved parent, who would be but 
d5ring a continual death, while he survived. It was* 
accordingly fixed to take place on that day three 
weeks. 
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CHAPTER V. 

It was near midnkht of that important day-4he 
busy throng which me trial had collected together 
were dispersed, and the moon, high in heaven, was 
wading on her silent course, through the clouds of a 
wintry sky, wh^n Charles Rivington, startled from un- 
quiet slumber, by a fancied noise at the door of his 
prison, and sitting up in bed that he might more intently 
listen, heard his own name whispered from the outer 
side. 

" Will you wake, Mr. Charies T was softly uttered 
in the sweet accents of our little Irish acquaintance, 
Judy. "Was there iver the like !" continued she, ^and 
he a sleeping at that rate, when his friends are opeiung 
the door for him." 

" Be quiet, Judy,** responded a masculine voice, but 
modulated to its softest tone, '* and. stand more in the 
shadow. The Doctor '11 waJte fast enough, as soon as 
I git this bolt sawed out ; but if ye git that tavern- 
keeper's dog a-barking, there's no telling but it may 
wake the jaUer, instead of the Doctor." 

" And you're right, Jimmy dear," responded Judy ; 
" there now, leave go with your fingers, man ; you 
can't pull it off that 'ere way. Here, tak' this bit of a 
stake for a pry — and now, that's your sort," continued 
she, adding her strength to his, and a large end of the 
log to which the fastenings of the door were appended, 
fell to the ground. " Now, one more pull, Jinrniy, and 
the da5r's our own." 

They accordingly made another exertion of united 
strength, when the prison door flying open, Buckhorn 
and Judy stood before our prisoner. 
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^* There, Mister Charles, say nothing at all, at all 
about it, but jist take Jinuny's nag, that's down in the 
hollow, and git clare as well as ye can. There's a 
steamboat, Jimmy says, at St. Louis, going right down 
the river, and here's all the money that we could git, 
but it's enough to pay your passage, any how," said 
the affectionate girl, tears standing in her eyes, as she 
reached to her respected, and, as she firmly believed, 
guiltless master, all her own hoardings, together with 
the sum which Buckhom had been accumulating, ever 
since he became a suitor for her hand. 

"You are a kind and excellent girl," answered 
Rivington, sensibly affected by the heroism and attach- 
ment of his domestic, " and you are a noble fellow, 
Buckhom ; but you forget that by flying 1 should only 
confirm those in the belief of my guilt, who are 
wavering now; besides, I could hardly expect to es- 
cape ; lor my life being forfeit to the laws, a procla- 
mation would be immediately issued, and apprehension 
. and death, then as now, would be my doom. No, no, 
my good fiiends ; you mean me well, but I cannot 
consent to live, unless I can live with an unsullied 
name." 

" Ah, dear doctor," sobbed out poor Judy, whose 
heart seemed almost breaking, " what's; the use of spak- 
ing about it ? If you stay, you've but a few days to 
live, and if you tak' your chance now, who knows but 
the rail murderer may be found out, and then you might 
come back,MisterCharles,and all would go well againj' 

''.That is a powerful arsuniejaj^ Judy; but my trust 
is in- Him who beholds all our 'actions," returned om^ 
hero, '.' and I must confess that I cannot divest myself 
of the. hop^, that the truth will yet be brought to light, 
before I die the death of a felon." 

'' Doctor Rivington," said Buckhom, going up to 
him and takins him warmly by the hand, '' I've been 
wayering all doiQ about you ; but I'm sartain now. 



i 
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The man-;that murdered Silversi^t in cold blood, 
wouldn't be a-going to stand shilly-shaDy, and the jail 
door wide open. I always was dub'ous about it, 
though the proof seemed so sure. My nag is down 
in the hollow, with saddle-bags on him, and Ju^ filled 
'em full of your clothes : you may take him, Doctor, 
if ye will ; you may take the money in welccMne— but 
I, that come here to set you cj'«r, advise you to stay ; 
and if I dont find out somethdn' to turn the tables be- 
fore hanging day, it sha'nt be because I don't try. 

Our hero exchanged with the honest hunter <Hie of 
those warm pressures of the hand, which may be 
termed the language of the soul, and conveyed to 
him, by the eloquent action, more than he coukl readily 
have found words to express. They were now alaimed 
by the report of two rifles near ^m, fired in €faads. 
succession, and two persons issuing from the shadow 
of a neighbouring horse-shed at the same momenti 
made directly towards the door of the jail, crying out 
in a loud voice, '^ the prisoner has broke out ! the pri- 
soner has broke out T Our friends, Judy and Buck- 
horn, were enaUed to make good their retreat, as the 
object of alarm seemed more to secure the prisoner, 
than the arrest of his intended deliverers. It was not 
many minutes before a considerable number of the 
idle and the curious were collected by this cbonoor 
around the insufllicient place of confinement, and ef- 
fectual means were devised to prevent any danger of 
a fiuther attempt af rescue. 

The glimmer ^-hm^ which had been lifted up in 
our hero's heart hy ttv^ last wcnrds of Budkhoro, and 
the confident manner in which they were uttered, 
gradually declined, as day after day rolled by, ieaid no 
trace could be discovered of the real perpetrator of 
the crime. To add to the anguish of his situation, he 
learned that his beloved Catharine was c<Hifined, by a 
wasting fever, to her bed ; and that his mother, though 
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»he still bore up, and uttered not a murmur against 
the Almi^ty's w3I, was fast sinking of a broken heart 
into the grave. The evening previous to the fatal day 
which was to terminate his earthly career, at length 
arrived, but brought no cheering promise with it ; and 
the unhappy young man, therefore, humbling himself 
before the throne of heaven, and beseeching that mercy 
there, which he could no longer hope for on earth, 
devoted a greater part of the night to prayer. 

It was OD the same evening, in a Uttle mean-loddng 
cabin, called ** Brown's tavern," in the place which we 
liave before had occasion to speak of as the New Set- 
tlement, that two persons were sitting at a table, vnth 
a bottle of whiskey between them, conversing on the 
^neral tc^ic, the execution that was to take place on 
the morrow, when a third one entered, and calling for 
a dram, took a seat at some distance from them. Ho 
was a tall, dark man, dressed in a hunting frock, and 
buckskin leggings ; and held in his hand one of those 
mongrel weapons, which, partaking of the character 
both of rifle and musket, are called smooth-bores by 
the hunters of om'westernfrontier,who,genera!ly speak- 
ing,hold themin great contempt. The apartment of the 
little grocery, or tavern, where these three persons 
were assembled, was lighted, in addition to the blaze 
of a lai^e wood fire, by a single long-dipped taUow can- 
dle, held in an iron candlestick ; and its only furniture 
c'xmsisted of the aforementioned table, with the rude 
benches on which the guests were seated. The con- 
versation had been interrupted by the entry of the 
third person, but was now resumed. 

" For my part, as I was sa5ang," observed one of the 
l^ersons, in continuation of some remark he had pre- 
viousfy made, "I think the thing's been too hasty. 
The doctor's character, which every body respected, 
should have made 'em more cautious how they acted ; 
e^cially as he wanted 'em to go right out on his trail. 
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and said they'd find be had kept straiffht <m to Mr« 
Wentworth's. Now he wouldn't a-tmd 'em that) 
if it wasn't so ; and I'm half a mind to b'lieve thai he's 
not guilty, after all that's been proved agin him. 

<' That 's damned unlikely," said the stranger, in a 
grufF voice. 

" Why bless me, Mr. Rumley," continued the first 
speaker, ^ I didn't know it was you, you sat so in the 
dark. How have you been this long time 7 Let me 
see — ^why yes, bless me, so it was — ^it was you and me 
that was talking with poor old Silversight, the day he 
started from here with the money. 1 havn't seen you 
since. Why, a'n't you a-going to be over in Clairsville^ 
to see the doctor hung, to-morrow ?" 

" I don't know whfether I shall go or, not," repUed 
Rumley; 

" Well, I've a great notion to ride over there, though 
I'm monstrous sorry for the poor man." 

" Sorry, the devil ! — ^hang all the cursed Yankees, I 
say !" responded the amiable deputy sheriff. 

"Come, that's too bad — ^though I like to see you 
angry on account of the old man's murder, becase ye 
wasn'i very good friends with him when he was alive 
— ^but bless me, Mr. Rumley, that powder horn looks 
mighty like old Silversight's," — taking hold of it to exa- 
mine it, as he said so. 

" Stand off!" cried Rumley; "what do you s'pose 
I'd be doing with the old scoundrel's powder horn? 
It's not his — ^it never was his — ^he never seen it." 

" It's a lie !" cried a person who had glided in during 
the foregoing conversation, and had obtained a view of 
the horn in question, as the deputy-sheriff jerked it 
away from the sight of the other : " it's a lie 1 I know 
it well — I've hunted with the old man often, and I 
know it as well as I do my own. Bill Brown, and 
you, John Gillam," addressing himself to the one who 
first recognised the powder horn, " I accuse Cale Rum- 
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ley of old Silversight's murder — ^help me to secure 

Wm r 

The deputy-sheriff stood motionless for a moment, 
and turned as pale as death, (from surprise, perhaps) 
then, suddenly recovering his powers, he darted acix>ss 
the room, and seizing his gun, before any one was 
aware of his intention, levelled arid fired at his accu- 
ser. The apartment became instantly filled with 
smoke, which, as it slowly rolled away, discovered to 
the astonished beholders, the stiff and bleeding form 
of .Caleb Rumley, stretched at full length upon the 
floor. As soon as he discharged the piece, the infu- 
riated man had sprung towards the door, designing to 
make an immediate escape ; but the motion was anti- 
cipated by our friend, Jimmy Buckhorn, (for it was he 
who charged his fallen antagonist with murder, and 
who luckily was not touched by the ball that was 
meant to destroy him) and with one blow of his 
powerful arm, he fdled the scoundrel to the earth. 
He now rapidly explained to the wondering trio, the 
nature of the proof he had obtained of Rumley's guilt; 
and succeeded in satisfying them that he ought to be 
made prisoner, and immediately conveyed to Edgar- 
ton. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The morning which our hero believed was to be 
the last of his earthly existence, arose with unwonted 
brightness ; and throngs of males and females came 
pouring into the little village, impelled by the myste- 
rious principle of our natures which incites us to look 
on that which we nevertheless must diudder to bebokL 

Q 
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But no sounds of obstreperous merriment, no imtimely 
jokes, were uttered, as they passed along the road, to . 
grate upon the ears of the unfortunate Charles, and 
break him off from his communion with heaven : on 
the contrary, many a tear was shed that morning, by 
the bright eyes of rustic maidens, who were '^ all unused 
to the melting mood;'' and many a manly breast 
heaved a sigh of sympathy for the culprit, who . was 
that day to make expiation to the offended laws. In- 
deed, since the sentence of the court was passed, a 
wonderfijd change bad been wrought among the ever 
changing multitude, by various rumours that were wKis- 
pered from one part of the wide prairies to another, 
and spread with ahno^ incredible velocity. A thou- 
sand acts of unasked-for benevolence were now re- 
membered, in favour of him who was so soon to suffer. 
Here vfisis an aged and afflicted woman whom he had 
not only visited without hope of reward, but upon 
whom he had conferred pecuniary, as well 'as medi- 
cinal comforts. There was an industrious crif^le, 
who had received a receipt in full from the young 
physician, when creditors to a less amount were levy- 
uig on his farm. And many similar acts of bounty 
were proclaimed abroad, by the ffrateful hearts on 
which they had been conferred, dl helping to prodnce 
the change of sentiment which was manifestly wrought. 
Still the general impression seemed to be unshaken, 
(so strong had been the proofs) that, in an eiol hour, 
he had yielded to temptation, and imbrued his hands 
in a fellow-creature's blood. 

The hour at last arrived when Charles Riviiu^on 
was to suffer the sentence of the law. A rude galbws 
was erected at about a quarter of a mile from the 

Sublic square, and thither the sad procession moved, 
le was decently dressed in a black suit, and waUied 
to the &tal place with a firm step. He was very pale ; 
but from no other outward sign might the spectators 
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guess that he shrunk from the horrors of such a death 
— ^for his eye had a cahn expression, and the muscles 
of his face were as motionless as an infant's in slumbeir. 
They reached the spot. A prayer, a solemn prayer 
was offered up to heaven for the murderer's soul, iii 
which every hearer joined, with unaccustomed fervour. 
The sherifrs attendant stood in'waiting with the fatal 
cord, while the agonized mother, vainly endeavouring 
to emulate the firmness of her heroic boy, approache(( 
with tremblmg steps, to bid a last farewell — ^when 
hark ! a shout wais heard — all eyes were turned to catch 
its meaning — another shout, and the words " stop ! stop 
the execution r were distinctly audible. In less 
''iian an instant after, the death-pale form of Jimmy 
Buckhom tumbled from his horse, with just sufficient 
strength remaining to reach towards tae sheriff an 
order from the judge to stay the execution. 

Reader, oiu- tale is nearly at an end. Jinuny Buck- 
hom had been faithfiil to his word. He had sought 
for some clue to the real murderer, with an earnest- 
ness which nothing but a firm conviction of our hero's 
innocence, superadded to his love for Judy, could pos- 
sibly have enkindled. For some time he was unsuc- 
cessful. At length the thought struck him, that the 
track on the side of the stream where Mr. Wentworth 
resided, might have been caused by a traveller passing 
along, on the morning after the fatal deed, and the 
deputy-sheriff, in that case, might be the real culprit. 
He immediately set out to visit every cabin above Mr. 
Wentworth's, to see if his story, that he had been fur- 
ther up the stream, was correct. This took consider- 
able time ; but the result satisfied him that the tale 
was false. He then procured the assistance 6( a 
surgeon, imposing upon him secrecy, until the proper 
time for disclosure^ and proceeded to disinter the body 
of Silversight. This was more successful than he had 
even dared to hope ; the ball had lodged in a cavity of 
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the bead, and being produced, Buckhom pronounced 
at once, from its great size, that it could have been 
discharged only fit)m Rumley's smooth-bore. He set 
out directly for Edgarton, choosing to go by the way 
of the New Settlement, for a two-fold reason. He 
had heard that Rumley was in that neighbourhood, and 
to get possession of him, or of his gun at any rate, he 
deemed very essential. Besides, that route would 
take him by the house of the judge, and from him it 
would be necessary to procure an order to delay the 
proceedings. We have seen the result. But the chain 
of evidence was not yet complete. 

A wild and dissipated young man, by the name of 
Michael Davis, who had just returned up the river from 
New-Orleans, entered the office of the clerk of the 
county, on his way back to the tavern, from the place 
where the execution was to have taken place, in order 
to while away an hour until the time for dinner should 
arrive. The powder-flask, which had been brought in 
evidence against our hero, was lying on the table, tlie 
graven side downward. There is a restless kind of 
persons in the world, who can never be easy, let them 
be sitting where they will, vsithout fingering and ex- 
amining w^hatever is within their reach— and such a 
one was Michael Davis : he accordingly took up the 
flask in a careless manner, and turning it over m his 
hand, his eye fell upon the letters. 

" Why, halloo, what the devil are you doing with my 
powder-flask V* asked he, 

" I vrish the unlucky article had been yours, 6r any 
body's, except the unifortunate Dr. Rivington's," re- 
turned the clerk, who was a friend of our hero, and 
deeply deplored the circumstances that had lately 
transpired. 

"Unfortunate devils!" reiterated Michael; "I tell 
you it's my flask, or article, as you prefer calling it ; or 
rather it was mine and Cale Rumley's together. We 
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bought it when him and me went down to Orleans — 
let*s see, that's three years, come Spring. I ought to 
know the cursfed thing, for I broke a bran new knife in 
scratching them letters on it." 

The clerk started from his seat — ^he snatched the 
flask out of the hands of Davis — he ^zed at it a mo- 
ment intently — ^then, the truth suddenly flashing across 
his mind, he rushed out into the road, foigetting his 
hat, — ^forgetting every thing but the letters on the flask. 
The magistrate, who ^eved as much as any one, at 
the supposed dereliction of their 3^ung friend, the 
physician, was amazed to see the clerk enter his apart- 
ment in such a plight. 

" There P* cried he, as he threw down the flask on the 
table, " C. R. M. D spell something beside Rivington. 
Send your servant out of the room." As soon as he 
was gone, and the door carefully closed, the clerk con- 
tinued in a low confidential tone, "that flask is Caleb 
Rumley's, and Caleb Rumley is the murderer, (no 
wonder he has kept himself away all this while !) It 
belonged to him and that imp of Satan, Mich Davis 
together -, and Mich Davis told me so, with his own 
mouth, not three minutes ago — and Charles Riving* 
ton's an honest man — huzza! huzza! huzza?' conclud- 
ed he as he danced and skipped about the apartment, 
with the delirious joy true friendship inspired. The 
magistrate was a man of middle age, and very large and 
corpulent ; but a mountain of flesh could not have kept 
him down, when such thrilling news tingled in his 
cars, and he too began to dance a jig, that shook the 
tenement to its foundation. 

It became the duty of the worthy magistrate to com- 
mit, in the course of that v^ry day, our respected friend 
Caleb Rumley, Esq.deputy-sheriffof the county o f 
to the same capacious tenement which Doctor Riv- 
ington had lately inhabited ; he, vnth the consent of 
the judge, being more safely disposed of in the prison 

Q8 
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of-^his own house. A bill was immediately found by 
the grand jury, and the trial of the real murderer came 
on shortly after. For a long time he obstinately de- 
nied any knowledge of the death of Silversight ; but as 
proofs after proofs were disclosed against him, he 
first became doggedly silent, then greatly intimidated^ 
and at last made a full disclosure of his crime. He 
was found guilty, and executed on the same gallows 
that had been erected for our calumniated hero. 

The sickness of Catharine Wentworth was long 
and severe ; but our friend. Charles was her physician, 
and the reader will not wonder that it yielded at last 
to his skill. The Christian parent of our hero had been 
condemned, at different periods of her life, to drink 
deeply of the cup of affliction, and she had bowed witli 
a noble humility to the decree of heaven ; it was thence 
she now derived support in this more trying hour of 
joy. Spring had gone forth, warbling with her thou- 
sand voices of delight over those wide-extended prairie?, 
and the flowers had sprung into a beautiful existence at 
her call, when Ihe hand of the blushing Catharine, her- 
self a lovelier flower, was bestowed in marriage on the 
transported Charles Rivington. Never did there stand 
before the holy man a happier, a more affectionate 
pair. Their hearts had been tried — severely tried; 
they had been weighed in the balance, and not found 
wanting. The house of Mr. Wentworth was the scene 
of their union ; and on the same evening, and by the 
same hand that bound her * dear Mister Charles' to his 
blooming bride, our little Irish friend Judy was united 
to the worthy Buckhom, who had been prevailed upon 
reluctantly to lay aside his hunting shut and leather 
leggings on the joyful occasion. The evening glided 
rapidly away, urged along by tales of mirth, and song, 
and jest ; and it was observed that though Charles and 
Catharine took but little share in the rattling conver- 
sation of the hour, they tippeared to enjoy the scene 
with happiness that admitted of no increase. Indeed, 
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often did tlie tender blue eyes of the beautiful bride be- 
come suffused with crystd drops of joy, as she raised 
them up in thankfulness to her heavenly Father, who had 
conducted them safely through all the perils of the past, 
and at last brought them together under the shelter of 
bis love. 

" The whole trouble came out of your being so kind, 
Doctor Rivington," said the manly, though, in his new 
suit, rather awkward looking Buckhom. " It was all 
of your kindness in offering to bring out my plaguy 
rifle. If it hadn't been for that, suspicion wouldn't 
alighted on you at all." 

" Now hould your tongue, Jimmy, dear," answered 
his loquacious Uttle wife ; " I thought so mysell, till 
Mister Charles explained it to me, and then I found 
out how 'twas the wisdom of the Almighty put it into 
his head to carry your gun ; for how would you iver ^ 
got on the true scent, if the big bullet hadn't a tould ye 
for sartain that it was niver the small-bored rifle what 
kilt him. No, blessed be His name, that made then, as 
he always will, goodness its own reward, and put it in 
the heart of my dear, kind master, to carry out a great 
clumsy gun to an old ranger like you, Buckhom. And 
under heaven, the cause of all our present happiness, 
tak' my word for it, is the rifle." 
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NEAR-SIGHTED. 

" Sincerity ! 

Thou first of yirtuea, let no mortal leave ^^ ' 
Thy onward path, (although the earth should gape, 
And from the gulf of hell destruction cry) 
To take diasimulation''s winding way !" i 

,K Home. 

Fanny Dayton was a. beautiful girl. The eye oi' 
a sculptor could scarcely have detected a fault in her 
symmetrical form ; and her face was one of such love- 
liness as out-paragons description./ Beside the ruby of 
her lips the damask rose looked pale. Her teeth were 
as polished as ivory, and white as snow ; and one would 
search in vain to find a similitude for the glossy smooth- 
ness of. her hair. Her eyes, too — ^her dark melting 
eyes, the beautiful rotundity of which seemed always 
lighted with the sunshine of the heart, — ^to wh£Ct shall 
they be compared, blending as they did the spirit of thfe 
eagle's with the softness of the gazelle's ? Yet it was 
in those eloquent orbs, which, with their changeful and 
soul-beaming expression, almost made any language but 
their own unnecessary, that her greatest defect consist- 
ed. Fanny was near-sighted. This accident of na- 
ture, however,did not diminish, but rather enhanced her 
personal loveliness, giving a fuller and more tender 
expression to her glance. But it is useless to dwell 
upon her charms ; for it is not in our power to do them 
justice. Let a poet convey to a blind man a correct 
impression of the hues of the rainbow, or to one bom 
deaf describe the living harmony of nature, when 
awakened by the voice of spring from its long wintry 
sleep, and we will then, with the feeble colouring of 
words, give a portrait of Fanny Dayton, Could 
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life animate the bending statue that enchants the 
world,* and the quickened marble walk abroad and 
mingle with humanity, scarce warmeradmiration would 
be excited by the faultless grace and harmony of its 
form and features, than the appearance of Fanny never 
failed to inspire. Had the dispositions of her heart 
been in entire accordance with her outward perfection, 
happy indeed would have been the man who suc- 
ceeded in stamping his image there, and should mingle 
his vows with hers before the altar. But such was not 
the case. There were many little faults in her nature, 
which unlucky circumstances had concurred to cherish ; 
and one of these — a proneness to be insincere, for the 
sake of being agreeable — gave rise to the incidents of 
the following story. 

• At a very early period in life, Fanny was doomed to 
lose for ever the maternal care of that parent, to whose 
province it peculiarly belongs to form the infant mind ; 
to strengthen it with monitions of prudence, and guide 
it in the path of virtue. A father's love, be it ever so 
warm, cannot supply the place of a mother's. The 
business, the bustle of life, occupies his thoughts and 
distracts his attention. His mind cannot repose itself 
upon his offspring in their innocent and interesting 
childhood, for it is engaged in earnest speculations for 
their future welfare and advancement ; his hasty kiss 
is made brief by solicitude ; and his few and short in- 
tervals of relaxation from activity, are spent in devising 
new plans of action. Different cares and different 
pursuits claim a part of his attention ; 

'^ Man's love is of man's life a thing apart, 
« 'Tis fvoman's whole existence ; man may range i 
She court, camp, church, the vessel and the mart, 
Sword, gown, gain, glory, offer in exchange 
Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart, 
And few there are whom these cannot estrange.- ^ 

* Venus de Medicis. 
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The mother, on the contraryy has no bekig, but in her 
husband's happiness, and children's welfare ; her exist- 
ence passes quietly away in the little world of home, 
and is only diversified by the alternation of successiye 
duties. Hours of anxious watching are overpaid by 
a smile ; and she heeds not that her own cheeks is 
wan, while the bloom of health and hilarity mantles on 
the faces of her offspring. 

To Fanny the loss of this parent was indeed a heav}' 
calamity ; K>r fitted, in an unusual degree, by nature 
and education, by the sensibility of her heart, and the 
soundness of ter judgment, for the delicate and com- 
plicated task of parental tuition, her guardian hand 
would have been quick to eradicate, on their first ap- 
pearance, those seeds of error, which were suffered to 
grow up, and in time produced bitter fruit. 

It was early in the summer season of the year that 
the events of my narrative took place. Fanny at this 
time was about eighteen years old, and had hitherto 
met with no obstacle to rufHe, for more than a mo- 
ment, the current of her happy feelings. She was all 
buoyancy and life; and such was the ever-varying 
vivacity of her countenance, that the most skilful artist 
would have vainly striven to transfer its expression to 
the canvass. The residence of her father was on a 
green eminence which overlooks the Long-Island 
Sound, at a place where a number of beautifol little 
islands peep up from its glassy bosom, and seem 
to float on the surface, like the clouds of a * summer 
evening in the azure sky. A stream of limpid water, 
that had its rise in a stately forest, the dark green foli- 
age of which closed the view in the rear of the mansion, 
went singing and gurgling on its course through the 
enclosure, and after forming a basin in a httle hoUow 
at the foot of the garden, leaped with a dashing noise, 
from a projecting rock, into the Sound below. On 
the right of the house, the hill descended by a gentle 
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declivity to a wide tract of lowland; bordering on a 
creek which ran in the midst ; and the prospect in that 
direction, of the green meadows, cultivated fields, and 
orchards in full blossom, was truly delightful. Two or 
three rustic lodging mills occupied a part of the view; 
and the clicking of their wheels blended well with the 
other sounds and sights that regaled the senses. On 
the left, the eminence continued gradually to ascend 
for a considerable distance, till at length, terminating 
in a wooded and romantic promontory, it shut out the 
water prospect. In front, the broad bosom of the 
Sound extended itself for miles, dimly skirted, on the' 
opposite side, by the scarce-seen shore of Long-Island. 
When agitated by storm, its billows raged and foamed 
with tumultuous fury, affording no inadequate resem- 
blance of the ocean in its vn^th ; but, when the tem- 
pest subsided, they gradually sunk down to rest, like a 
warrior after the fight — ^till he who beheld the scene in 
its tranquil loveliness, wondered how it ever could 
have been so convulsed. 

In a spacious, though SDmewhat antiquated house, 
situated m the midst of the beauties I have barely 
adverted to, — ^for to describe them is beyond my 
power — Fanny Dayton was bom and educated. 
Her father, advanced in years, and, at the period of 
which I speak, retired from the political turmoils and 
contentions that had deeply engaged him during the 
early part of his life, now gazed on the expanded 
flower, whose blossom he had too little cherished, vnth 
feelings of mingled affection and pride. Possessed of 
an ample fortune, which must soon devolve upon his 
only child, he began to feel soUcitous to have her per- 
manently settled in life ; and, with this view, examined 
more closely into the characters and intentions of those 
who visited his house, in order to single out a suitable 
partner for his daughter. Among these, there was 
one who attracted his particular attention ; a young 
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gentleman from Philadelphia, named George Audley, 
who had been spending some time with a relative m 
that part of the country. Of a manly and dignified 
appearance, large fortune, easy carriage, fine education, 
and highly respectable connexions, he seemed in eveiy 
point of view entitled to his approval ; and it was 
therefore with pleasure that the anxious father fancied 
he saw, in the glances of both, a mutual and increas- 
ing attachment. 

He was not altogether mistaken. George Audley, 
on his part, experienced that intense kind of love, 
which exquisite beauty and congenial sentiments often 
kindle in the breast of man, on a first acquaintance. 
Fanny's personal loveliness won his admiration as soon 
as he beheld her ; and, on an introduction taking place^ 
which he found means to accomplish directly after, 
her discourse riveted his chain. (Jeorge was an ardent 
admirer of the beauties of nature ; and the romantic 
situation of her father's dwelling afforded him a ready 
topic of conversation. After his first introduction, his 
visits were several times repeated, on one pretence or 
another, and whenever he left her, it was with an in- 
crease of love. 

On one of these occasions, during a delightful after- 
noon, they were sitting together in a front apartment 
of the mansion, (he having called for the purpose of 
returning a book, which he had borrowed that he might 
return it !) — the sun was just sinking behind the pro- 
montory we have mentioned before, and its red disk 
seen through the trees on its summit gave them the 
appearance of being on fire. A number of sloops 
and other small vessels dotted he unruffled surface of 
the Sound, in whose glassv surface their inverted 
figures were reflected. The yo, heave, yo I of the 
sailers, who were just weighing their anchors and 
spreading their white sails to the rising breeze, came 
faindy and sweetly over the waters ; and the son^ of 
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the birds, that were trilling their farewell to the sun, 
rose up with delicious harmony fix)m the forest, which 
seemed alive with the little warblers. The breath of 
the evening was sweet with the perfume of the blos- 
som-covered trees, and seemed doubly refreshing from 
the previous part of the day having been sultry and 
calm. On the opposite side of the Sound, a jarge 
square-rigged vessel was wending slowly on its way to 
the great commercial haven of the "country; and a 
littfe beyond it, dimly seen in the hazy indistinctness 
of the receding day, the blaze of a lighthouse glim- 
mered like the eveninff star. 

In such a scene, with such a companion, and at such 
an hour, who could not be eloquent? The ice of 
formality once broken by a few common-place obser- 
vations, (Jeorge found himself at no loss on his favour- 
ite theme. He expatiated with all the ardour of 
twenty-three on the beauties by which he was sur- 
rounded : the situation of the house, and the tasteful 
improvements of the grounds, called for his praise ; 
the fertile and fragrant lowlands, with their rustic cot- 
tages and mills, and the little inlet, twined like a thread 
oT silver in the midst of the verdant meadows, next 
attracted his observation; he then adverted to the 
numerous leafy islets that seemed to sleep in their 
green beauty on the waters, like an infant on its mother's 
breast ; and pointing out one of peculiar lovelmess, 
whose verdant summit was pleasantly shaded by a 
thick grove of trees, he quoted, with a meaning em- 
phasis, the following passage from Moore : 

*^ Ofl, in my fancy^s wanderings, 
IVe wished yon little isle had wings ; 
That we, within its fairy howers, 

Were wafled off to seas unknown, 
Where not a pulse should beat but ours, 
That we might live, love, die alone — 
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Far fltmi the cruel and the cold. 
Where the bHght eyes of angeli tmly 

Could comeorovuid us, to behold / 

A paradise so pure and lonely !" 

In this vmy did he ran on, only pausing every now 
and then for the concurrence of nis fair companion, 
fvhich was readily obtained, until every feature of the 
landscape had been the separate subject of his enthch 
mstic comments. Once, when he appealed to her to 
Ii3iow if she saw a particular bai^ far off in the Sound, 
which seemed to be the frail vessel of some poor fisher- 
man, he noticed that she blushed, and hesitated fw a 
ikioment in her answer. For this he blamed himself, 
attributing her embarrassment to his too ardentmze, 
and internally ejaculated, sensitive creature ! When 
at last the improper duration of his stay was made 
known to him oy evidences which he could not disre- 
gard, he reluctantly departed, (taking care to borrow 
another volume that there might be an excuse for an- 
other visit,) and as he strode along the road^ now 
lighted W the moon, on his return to his lodgings^ the 
ima^ of Fanny Dayton occupied every thought, 
and ne unconsciously broke out mto song : 

This earth, till gentle woman smiled. 

And bade its darimess rolled, 
Like snow or some untrodden wUd, 

Was pure — ^but oh ! how oold I / 
Our hearts are lit by woman's eyes, 
' As stars light up the sea ; 

Her lore their vital warmth supplies, 

Her voice their melody. 

Fanny Dayton, on her part, was delisted with the 
result of this visit Ttmt George Aualey loved her 
she could not doubt : and without acknowledging a 
reciprocal attaclunent, yet she was determined, if ne 
offered it, to accept tus band ; for he was the hand* 



somest and most accomplished man she had ever 
known ; more than one of her young acquaintahcev, 
she was aware, had endeavoured to captivate him; 
and she was animated by the thought m the triumph 
that her success would aSbrd. Another, and perhaps 
tiie strongest inducement that weighed upon her raind» 
was the desire she entertained of oeing established in 
life, and seeing more of the gay world than her seclii* 
sion in the country had hitherto permitted. 

There was one person present in the apartmi^ 
durii^ the protracted visit of George Audley whoiyi 
we have not yet noticed. This was Mary Elwin«iGt 
cousin of Fanny, and of about the same age. Sfaei 
however, had bleen educated under v6ry di&rent cir* 
cumstances, and looked forward to a widely cUfiert^nt 
lot in U&. Her father had been the brother of FamgrVr 
deceased parent. He was an officer in the navy, and 
with a fair prospect of promotion and success, owiiedf 
at an early age, a poor girl to whom be had been wannd^ 
attached^firom youth ; but dying soon after, while on (i 
cruise in a siclMy climate, he left his bereaved partner 
in a state of ansolute and most distressing poverty. 
The accumulated sorrows that preyed upon her, finally 
took the form of consun^)tion ; jand, thoii^h she lingered 
for many years, health never again visited her unhapi^ 
couch. 

From the time tibat she became old enough to attend 
upon her dying parent, Mary Elwin hovered continually 
around her bedside ; and if ever yet a child fully repaid 
the debt of filial duty and sratitude, she was that 
child. Her hand prepare the delicacies witb whicli 
^e tempted the atteni^d isuffejoer's appetite ; hepr in- 
dustry supplied their scanty means of support; w4 
h^ unuttered prayers nightly aspouded to the .^fr <^ 
the Almigbty,tbrougb immeasurable fi^oe, be^eiaehiK 
lum to iioften the aiiguoi^ ^ Jber M^dowed mo^thoiS 
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only parent lay stretched before the weeping orphan 
an unconscious corse. To attempt to paint the afflic- 
tion of the pious and bereaved girl, would be utterly 
vain. She, however, with that heroic fortitude which 
so often nerves the humble Christian's heart, but which 
philosophy, with all its vain boastings, seldom attains, 
bore the heavy dispensation, and after the first 
burst of wild affliction subsided, Mary sat quietly down, 
resumed her employments, and attended punctually to 
the duties of life — and, except by her pensive counte- 
nance, the tear that was sometimes seen standing in 
her eye, and her frequent pilgrimages, in the stillness 
of evening, to her mother's grave, no one could have 
judged how deeply she lamented her loss. At the 
penod of this narrative, two years had gone by since 
the mournful occurrence ; and time,.that both causes 
and heals our sorrows, had applied his lenient balm to 
her wounded heart. On the deetth of her last parent, 
the father of Fanny invited the orphan to his house ; 
and there, as the companion of his daughter, she still 
continued. Of an intelligent and observing mind, she 
readily acquired the accomplishments of her cousin ; 
but her own modesty and sincerity, her candour and 
piety, were not thought worthy of imitation by the 
spoiled and beautiful Fanny. 

Mary Elwin was not handsome, in the ordinary 
sense of the word ;— that is, she was not one of those 
whose appearance makes a deep impression at first 
sight. Fanny always bore away the palm from such 
as had seen the two cousins but once ; out it was gene- 
rally remarked among those who knew them best, 
that though Fanny was the most admired, Mary viras 
most beloved. 

The last visit of Geoi^e Audleyhad commumcated 
to this unfortunate and isolated girl a secret, of which 
before she had entertained no suspicion* IVIien she 
B^vf his eyes bent on her lovely cousin vriib an expres* 



sion that words cpuldjaot jhave made more intelligible, 
a stfODge tumult of feelings in hor bosom disclq^sed to 
her the :r^ state oif her he^-— she loved him. Re- 
solved not to oherish this unwelcome guest, she endea- 
voured to suppress her ^ootions ; but the fever which 
die felt buming in her veins, the next moment sue* 
.ceeded by an icy. coldness — ^the giddiness of her .bead) 
and the throbbing of her heart, too plainly told her 
■that her efforts were vain. She would have left the 
room, but propriety forbade ; and it is certain ttmt the 
.bluotness of her replies to some questions put by Fan* 
jqr,.and the incoherence of something she attempted 
lo say in recommendation of truth and candour, left a 
veiy unfavourable impression of her on :the mind of 
Geoige Audley. Fanny, who well understood the 
purport of what the poor gurl would have said, felt no 
increase of kindness towaitk her for her unasked ad- 
vice; and contrived, in an after meeting vdth her lover, 
to reduce her, by a few lurtful insinuations, still lower 
in his estimation. 

When they retired to rest on the evening, the events 
of which had made known to Mary the state of her 
own heart, a long conversation took place between the 
cousins, which at last terminated to the satisfaction of 
neither. With the warmth and earnestness of a true . 
attachment, Maiy endeavoured to convince her mis- 
guided relation of the impropriety and even criminality 
of her disingenuousness, in fmst equivocating, andaftier- 
ward uttering falsehoods, in order to hide the^defi^t of 
her vision. Fanny, in reply, defended herself on the 
ground that the first object she was called upon to ad- 
mire iva^scarcely beyond her sight, for she could dinily 
Serceive it ; and she was willing to please her visiter 
y. concurring in bis opinion: that baviogtoUooiiir 
/nocent uJntefb, in <Hie instance, she could not fetraot: 
imd was thus led gradually on,,fi'om.equivocal ooneik^ 
rence in his leamAaf^to .the utterance of « idsMdni 
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untruth. She retaliated the reproach of her cousin ; 
charged her with having ungenerously endeavoured to 
expose her, and implied that jealousy was the incen- 
tive by which she was actuated. This last insinua- 
tion closed the Ups of Mary ; and the two cousins, 
displeased with each other, and one of them uiihap}]y 
from another cause, endeavoured to find consolation in 
sleep. 

From this time forward the visits of George Aud- 
ley to Fanny were frequently repeated, and in the 
course of a few weeks he was received as the avowed 
suitor for her hand. Accustomed to the blaze of her 
beauty, he could now look through it with a less dazzled 
eye, and began to discern, notwithstanding the imputed 
blindness of love, that even Fannjr's character had its 
blemishes. But love, though not so blind as poets 
feign, is an eloquent pleader ; and for every defect that 
observation found, offered at least fifty excuses. Be- 
sides, thought our hero, no human being is perfect ; 
there are spots on the sun ; but with them, as in the 
case of my Fanny, they are surrounded by such over- 
powering brightness, as to be obvious only to minute 
inspection, and through a dark and miscolouring me- 
dium. Thus deluding himself, and happy in the delu- 
sion, the infatuated lover was continually by the side 
of his mistress, reading to her, or playing on his flute, 
or whispering those delightful nothings, which are said 
to constitute a large part of courtship. 

One evening, invited by the balmy freshness of the 
breeze, and the beautiful appearance of nature, they 
rambled out, arm in arm, to enjoy a stroll in a roniantic 
path along the brink of the Sound. The fragrance of 
the new-mown hay filled the air with a delicious odomr^ ■ 
and the gorgeous clouds of sunset, which floated in the 
western heaven, like large bodies of transparent ^Id 
beautifully enamelled, were rich beyond description. 
Enlivened by a scene so in unison with his feelings, 
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George pointed out, with voluble earnestness, as they 
rambled on, whatever claimed his eye as beautiful in 
the landscape; and by the ardour of his questions, 
unconsciously drew the blushing girl at his side into the 
utterance of many an untruth. Poor Fanny was thus 
gradually and inextricably entangled in a mesh of 
equivocation, from which she niight (it first have broken 
by a noble effort of virtuous resolution ; but she suf- 
fered herself to become more and more deeply in- 
volved, till every opportunity of disenthralment was 
Cast. Afler all, thought she, these fibs of mine do no 
arm; my acquiescence gratifies George, and why 
should I damp his feelings, by avowing that I cannot 
see those things, which it gives him so much delight to 
contemplate ? Still, her own heart was not satisfied ; 
and she began to tremble lest a discovery of her du- 
plicity, which must inevitably take place at some time 
or otiier, might, if prematurely made, ruin the bright 
matrimonial prospect before her. 

It was at this stage of her feelings that her compa- 
nion aroused her from her reverie, by calling her atten- 
tion to a steamboat, which, emerging from a Uttle inlet 
a few miles above, shot out with graceful celerity into 
the midst of the Sound, and 

" walked the waters like a thing of life." 

The steamboat had been recently built, and had just 
commenced her trips between New- York and a small 
village, situated in a valley at the head of the inlet we 
.have mentioned. The innovation had given great um- 
brage to those who were concerned in the sloop navi- 
g^on of the place, and one of the captains had been 
heard to insinuate that he would revenge himself for 
this interference with his interest. 

As the eye of George followed the beautiful object, 
which indeed justified the line of the poet, and seemed 
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to act by avm volhion, its attention was siridenly 
aroused I^ a skx>p, ilutt liad been standing in aaodier 
direction, but now tacked About, and headed direcdf 
for the steamboat, 

*^ See, Fanny, see I rthose two vessels will surely 
come in contact,'' cried ihe to his insincere cmn- 
panion. ^'By lieaven ! -as the steamboat akers ber 
course, so does the sloop, as if determined to jun bar 
down." 

'< That siirely cannot be their design," respoiidedthe 
embarrassed girl, whose optics, could not distinguirii the 
objects towards which they were directed. 

^^But it is their design," cried George, his face red- 
deiiing with anger at tms unmanly outrage ; ^ and see," 
continued he, '^ they have stopped the wheels of : the 
steamboat, and are wavuig to the sloop .to 'bear away. 
Do you see them, Fanny"?" 

^ '^ Yes," faltered the trembling voice c^ his compan- 
ion, her cheek assuming a still deeper die^at beingitbus 
obliged to utter a positive untruth. 

''But see !" resumed he again with earnestness, ^it 
is of no avail ; she alters not her course,*«*Tand there!" 
added he, after a momentary and breadiless pause, 
during which the expected catastrophe did indeed take 
place — ^** there ! they have actually run into her.'* 

The eyes of Geoige had not deceived hhn. En- 
raged b^^ what they deemed an unwarrantable inter- 
ference in their business, the captains^of the sloop-line 
had determined to revenge themselves in the ¥^y 
which the reader has seen, and the opportunity they 
chose appeared peculiarly well adapted to their pur- 
pose. There were but few persons on board -the 
steamboat at the time.to bear witness against themfand 
no other vessel was in sight. Hid from the observa- 
tion of the villagers, by the promontory -mpre than 
once alluded to, and having avsufficient number of ad- 
*herents on board, who would,' on oathyiascrflbe fheoc- 
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currence to accident, it seemed as if they might wreak 
their malice with perfect impunity. But they were 
mistaken. The quick eye of George followed every 
motion ; and sufficiently acquainted with nautical affairs 
to understand and explain the malicious evolutions 
which he witnessed, his testimony would be of mo- 
mentous weight against them. Aware of this, one of 
the owners of the steamboat, who, before unperceived, 
had also been walking on the bank and looking on the 
nimble vessel, now approached him, to inquire if he 
had observed the occurrence, and noticed that it was 
the result of premeditated design. 

To this George gave a ready affirmative, expressed 
in such terms of warmth against the conduct of those 
in the sloop, as the unjustifiable nature of the trans- 
action authorized. Turning to Fanny, he observed, 
"You, too. Miss Dayton, beheld the whole affair. 
Do you not agree with me that it was the result of ma- 
licious intention on the part of the sloop?" 

Fanny^ was now in a dreadful dilemma, but there was 
no retreating ; she felt that the keen eye of George 
was riveted on her glowing face; and with a blushing 
cheek and faltering voice, ascribed by him to any but 
the right cause, acknowledged that she had witnessed 
the disastrous circumstance, and fully agreed, she 
added, with Mr. Audley, that the sloop was entirely to 
blame. 

The Rubicon was now passed ! and the thoughtless 
Fanny had subjected herself to a mortification and ex- 
posure which she little anticipated. Before retiring to 
rest that night a subpcena was received by herself and 
George, summoning both of them to attend a Court, 
on a specified day, to give theur evidence in an action, 
brought by the proprietors of the damaged steamboat 
against the proprietors of the sloop. 

I shall now hasten to the conclusion of this story. 
It is unnecessary to describe the feelings which agitated 
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the breast of Fanny, during llie interval, who eedu- 
lously concealed frcnn her conipanion, Mary, all know- 
ledge of the circumstance. Her father, being unfiN^ 
tunatdy absent from borne, could not interpose Us 
au^ority to present her appearance at court ; and aH 
arguments urged by the unfortunate girl s^ainst be- 
coming a witness, were met hv Geoige with siUxmgdr 
argument in favour of it. A large party, he tdd her, 
heS been marshalled for ibe purpose of n^iog the 
cu*cumstance appear an accident ; and duty and honeiH: 
required that they, providentially placed where thejr 
had witnessed the whole occuirence, dbould UBhen- 
tatingly step forward, and su{^rt the cause of froth. 
His feelings warmly enlisted m the sdsjeet, the ai^ 
ments and persuasions of Geoige were littered with 
an earnestness and eloquence which she could net 
resist ; and she <;onsented to. acoompanv him to Che 
dreaded trial, provided her evidence c^ould xiot fae 
called, unless it became po^vely neceus^aiy, wfaieh flte 
secretly prayed might not be the ca^se. 

The appointed day at last arrived. Fam^ would 
have been glad to plead indisposition as an exfiuse Ar 
remaining at home ; but she feared ^t Geoi^ n^oidd 
:see into her motive and cast her off for ever, liam 
retreatis^ became as difficult aad hazardcHis as con- 
tinuance m her course of tergiversation ; and with a 
pale cheek, a desperate heart, and a trembling kaad, 
she adjusted her head-dress, and throwing a mantle 
around her shoulders, srJlied oat with Geoi^ i» Ae 
appointed place of trial. Contrary to her hoM* lAe 
had not ^eea long seated, before she was ^saUea to Ae 
witnesses' stand No language cafi ideserBbe &e mdi 
of blood £romher heart to her cheeks, and ba<^ agDOi 
to her heart; 4he coki shiver ths^ ran tlmi^ her 
veins, and the sweUi^ emotion ^ hca* J^ast, as vMi 
an unsteacfy step and a quivedng %« die ivvaUied to- 
WuyIs the jpfwt ^ the droom isvhere a seat had been 



prepared £>r hen CSeorge, on whose arm die leaned^ 
felt ^t 1^ was tusntMng fike an aspen leaf, and 
whkpek^ sometMn^ in her ear, for ^e purpose of 
reassuring her. But the moment was one of too try- 
ing« natitfe for his and her mntcd efforts to still the 
tomiAi of her {^onizing eniotions. Her hand wason 
liie sacred volume ; the words of the oath were pro* 
^asedy and her lips, now nearly as white as its pa^s, 
kiflded liiem in tcnien of affirmation. The followii^ 
wiiB die first question proposed to her : 

•* Htm Frances Dayton,'* asked the lawyer, " did 
you behcM, on a certain day, (specifying &e date) 
t]ie sloop Nancy run against tne steammat Enter- 
prise r 

With a convulsive effort, that seemed to tear her 
heart out, F&nny answered in a scarcely aad3)Ie voice, 
^•Idld.'' 

She was required to state from what point of view 
^tut beheld the occurrence, and whether according to 
her knpression, it was the result of accident or design, 
^Vith much hesitation, and after many pauses, her an- 
swer to the interrogatories was at last given, and the 
lawyer of the opposite side rose to question her. 
There had been a considerable stir in the court during 
&e time of Fanny's examination, occasioned by a 
young farmer, who was interested in the ownership of 
the sloop, and ^vriiom report stated to have once been 
a suitor of jf'anny, but who had been rejected after 
receiving several marks of encouragement The 
bustle was created by his forcing his way through 
the crowd, to whisper something in the ear of the 
lawyer engaged for the defence. The first question 
tp.tne trembung witness was one of awful import : 

** Miss Frances Dayton," said he, " are you or are 
you not near-sighted ?" 

A peal of thunder could not have more astounded 
the hearers. With an anxious and bursting eye, 
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George gazed on the fair equhrocatory vho, at first 
striving to reply, turned as red as an autumnal |unset, 
then as pale as death, and, at last bursting into a flood of 
tears, fell fainting on the f)oor I 

Much more need not be said. The tissue of false- 
hoods by which George had been deceived was now 
unravelled to his astonished view ; the delusion was 
dissipated, and he beheld Fanny Dayton in her< true 
colours — ^a creature of delicate and impressive loveli- 
ness, but of misguided mind. Of course all thoughts 
of marriage were now abandoned: He immediately 
left that part of the country, with the determination 
of making the European tour, his intentions in rela- 
tion to which had been suspended by his attachment 
to Fanny. 

Several years have now gone by since the occur- 
rences related in this story took place ; and George at 
the present time is the happy husband of Mary Elwin. 
How this union was brought about "may, perhaps, be 
related in a future volume ; but I must now leave the 
reader to deduce the obvious moral from what has 
already been written. 

t Poor Fanny, as she became sadly convinced by "the 
result, was nearsighted in a double sense ; • but re- 
formed by the cruel ordeal to which she had been 
exposed, she now owns that her doom was just. Qer 
father has lately died ; and sole inheritress of his large 
estate, she spends her time in devising and performing 
such acts of munificence and benevolence, as may well 
atone for tier former impropriety. 



A WATCH Iir THE MAIH^OP. 



When I was a reefer, I onee had the evil fortune 
to sail under the command of a captain, who, m 
nautical technicals, was very jusUy termed the hardest 
horse in the navy ; or, in other words, wiA a tyran« 
nical ignoramus, by the name of Crayton, who i sin* 
t^rely believe was cordially hated, by all who did not 
deqpise him too much to allow of the former feeliiig. 
Among other vexatious means which he devised for 
the purpose of annojrins his officers, was that of 
having a regular sea-watch of midshipmen, nig^t and 
day, in the tops, of which there was about as much 
need, in those piping times of peace, as there is for a 
ringtail in a gale of wind. It happened on one clear 
moonlight night, when we had a spanking wind on the 
quarter, and were cutting along through the blue sea^ 
w^th as much sail set as we could cleverly stagger 
under, going at the rate of about mne, too, that .it 
was my turn, when the mid-watch was called, to take 
the main-top. This was no very disagreeable placet 
after all, when the weather was pleasant, and the wind 
steady ; for (be it spoken in a whisper) we would 
sometimes on such occasions, so far infringe upon our 
military duty as to stow ourselves snugly away, in a 
coil oi rigging, and snooze out an hour or two of Ih^ 
long and solitary watch. For my own part, I liad 
done this so often that the timidity and caution at fimt 
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attendant upon any deviation from discipline had gra* 
dually worn off; and it last became^ so custcnnary, that 
'tis soon as I had got my head above the rim of thetop« 
I was easting my eyes about to see which coil of rig- 
^Bg lay the snuggest for my bunk. 

On the occasion to which I now particularly refer^ 
however, I did not feel disposed to sleep. Knowing 
that I would have the mid-watch to keep, and not feel- 
faig very well, I had retired t9 niy hammock at about 
seven bells in the evening, and by the time that the 
lights were doused at eight o'clock, had fallen into a 
sweet and refreshing slumber. The noise on deck of 
their taking in studcUng-sails, when the wind freshened, 
did not ws^en me, and by the time that the first watch 
was out, and an officer sent down to call the relief, I 
was so completely renovated by my sound and unin* 
terrupted repose, that I had no disposition to renew 
my Slumber. When I got into the top, I took my seat 
on a coil of rigging where I could lean back against 
the, fancy-lines, and throwing my arm over the top- 
rail, I was soon lost in contemplation of the beautiAil 
scene. 

I believe! said before that it was bright moonl^ht. 
As far as the eye could reach, not a sail was in sight : 
but on every side around us stretched the blue, inter- 
minable waves, till they met, and seemed to mingle 
with the heavens. The sky above was gemmed with 
many a star ; and large bodies of fleecy clouds every 
now and then drove across them, for a few moments 
casting a deep shade over the ocean, which, as the 
moon again emerged, seemed, to a fanciful view, to 
dance and sparkle with joy for the recovered radi- 
ance. As soon as the watch was all mustered, the 
boatswain's mate was ordered " to pipe down," or, in 
other words, to blow that peculiar note on his whistle 
which signified to the poor fellows who had been on 
<teck fix»n eight o'clock, that they might now seek their 
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hammocks, and snatch a short repose, before they 
should again be summoned to their wearisome duty. 

The noise of the retiring crew soon subsided ; the 
hail of the lieutenant who had just taken the deck, to 
each of the stations where look-outs had been appointee]^ 
bidding them keep a bright look-out, had been made 
and answered; and the watch — forecastle-men, waisters 
and after-guard — had all quietly snuggled down under 
the weather bulwarks, before the quarter-master re- 
ported one bell. The maintop-men were not slow, in 
perceiving that I was more wakeful than usual, and 
instead of stretching themselves out to sleep, huddled 
together in a comer of the top, and began to amuse 
themselves by telling stories — or, in their own phrase, 
by spinning yams. Jack Gunn, the captain of the 
starboard A^atch of maintop-men, was the first called 
on, and with true sailor alacrity he immediately com- 
plied. There never was, from the time oi the Argo, 
down to theTrigate now on the stocks at the navy-yard, 
a more thorough man-of-war's-man than that same Jack 
Gunn. IJe had sailed in all kinds of crafts, from a 
Dutch Lugger to a Yankee Line-of-battle ship ; he had 
fought under the flags of all nations, and it was even 
surmised, from occasional words that he would acci- 
dentally let fall, that he had handled a sabre under the 
blood-red standard of piracy. Whether this was so or 
not, he made no secret of his having been often en- 
gaged in desperate adventures on board of smu^ling 
craft ; and the number of suspicious looking French- 
men who recognised Jack, when the cutter to which 
he belonged, was sometimes sent ashore while we 
were lying at Cherbourg, bore no very favourable tes- 
timony in relation to his former pursuits. Yet for all 
his recklessness of character, and for all the many un- 
warrantable enterprises in which he had been engaged, 
Jack was a good fellow. His vices were those which 
resulted from ignorance and thoughtleamess; his virtues 
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^V'hicliy priipei^ nuitiired and cultivated, would haive 
made mm an ornament to his profesaon and his spe- 
dee. I do not believe, JTor all the many scenes of blood 
and nmacity which he must have witnessed, and in 
which he most likely took a large part, that Jack ever 
did a deliberately cruel action in his life. As a sailer, 
he had but few equals, and no superior in our ship. 
He did not eat, drink, nor sleep, like other men ; but 
was always ready, whatever he might be about, to n>rii^ 
on deck, and lend an active hand in any thkig that it 
might be requisite to do. If a squall struck us in the 
mid-watch, and it was Jack's watch in at the time, it 
made no difference ; the surge of the ship and her 
healing were sure to wake him, and the first thing you 
would know, there he would be, out on the weather 
vard-arm, before the. quarter-deck midshipman had got 
half way to the fore cockpit to tell the boatswam to 
call all hands. 

But it was of Jack's story that I was speaking ; and 
I do not know that I can amuse my readers better than 
by relating it, as nearly as I can recollect, in his own 
words. 

" It's now near twelve years," said Jack, after he 
had deliberately adjusted all the usual preliminaries, 
sudi as taking in a fresh quid, laying the old soldier 
carefiiUy on the cap to dry, hitching up the vraistband 
of his trowsers, and comfortably stowing away his 
iiands in the breast of his monkey jacket — ^" It's now 
near twelve years,'' said he, "since I i^{^d the 
first time in the sarvice; and it was about a yew 
before that I was concamed in a bit of a scrape wWdi 
1 shall pever f^J^g^ if I live to be as oM as the Flying 
Datchman. What makes me think <^ it now, it was 
jtnl Bttch another night as thiff, cmly it hi^^pened in 
the first watch, about six bells, or so. Tou see, 1 was 
then in the fiMe schooner Nancy. There vnm only 
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ibur of us aboard ; the skipper, captain Thomson^ who 
for two weeks hadn't been out of his birth, and who 
wasn't expected to come on deck again, till we should 
bring himupfootforemost; Jim 8penserandme,theonly 
two before the mast ; and the boy, a sickly, delicate 
little fellow, who didn't take kindly to our rough ways— 
and no wonder ; for what with cooking for us, and 
overhauling the medicine chest for the captain, and 
doing a thousand things that Jim Spenser set him about 
out of sheer malice, he was kept as busy as the devil 
in a gale of wind. Jim Spenser hated that boy worse 
than a so'dier, and never missed an opportunity of doing 
him an ill turn. And yet Edward was a good boy, 
and as civil and obleegin' as any one I ever fell in with 
in all my cruisings. 1 never could exactly account for 
Jim's using him so ; but he was brute enough to biilly 
over any one, whether he had cause or not. 

" Well, as I was saying, the captain was very sick. 
The last time he had been on deck, was when we took 
our departure after we left the Straits, and he had 

S riven up all hopes of leaving his birth, till it should be 
or the purpose of being launched over the side. Of 
course, Jim and I had to keep watch and watch, and a 
pretty bright look-out too, for our little Nancy carried 
a taught rag, and we took advantage of the stiflF east- 
erly winds to crack it on pretty heavy. 

'^ I had the second dog-watch, and besides, had been 
knocking about on deck all day long ; and, by the time 
it came eight o'clock, I was glad enough to call my re- 
lief, and turn in. Jim had made out to get into the 
skipper's locker, in the course of the afternoon, and had 
started rather more grog into his spirit-room than he 
could well carry ; so that when I went forward to the 
forecastle hatch to call him to his trick, I found him in 
a deep sleep, and it was some time before I could fiurly 
wake him. At last, when he understood me, he turned 
out of bis bunk in a surly humour enough, and 09 lie 

S2 
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fltttgeiN^ ftft, not yet hirfy sober, he ke^ gnimb&ig 
ttaiaffrowlii^ all the way. littledidliiundhifflieevy. 
Wtxrds off a weak stomadi, however ; sa passdi^ the 
word to him as to what sail I had carried, and how I 
kid headed during the watch, I left little Nancy in his 
chaige, and stowra mjrself away for a soiooze, in the 
forecastle. I had been asleep, I sup)x>se, for as ranch 
as three hours, when I was suddenfy wakened, by the 
sound of mingled cries and curses on deck, and as soon 
as my senses perfect^ returned to me from the con- 
fiisioQ of my drpams, I recognised the hoarse and angry 
voice of sulW Jim, as I used to call him, the screams 
and supplications of poor little Ned, and, mingling with 
these, the heavy sound of a rope's end, af^arently 
applied to the naked back of the latter. I instantly 
qprang on tny feet, jumped up through the fore-scuttle^ 
and rushed like a streak of lightning to the quarter-deck. 
There indeed I saw a piteous sight. The little un* 
offending boy, w^s seized up to tli^ mam-ngging, by a 
piece of ratlme stuff, passed so taught around his virrists 
that the blood was oozinff from them in drops ; his feet 
were made fast to the lubber grating, and the great 
vrfiite-livered bully, Jim, was standing over him, his red 
eyes still redder with passicm, and his bk>ated cheeks 
pale and quivering from the same cause. In his hand 
he held half a fathom of thirteen thread ratline, which 
he was drawing off and laying on to poor little Ned's 
bare back, till his tender white skin vsras all over streaked 
with blood. 

"*Hold off your hands!' cried I, *you damned 
cowardly lubber,' as I jumped before the wretch, just 
as he was about dealing another heavy blow. 

" * Stand away. Jack Gunn,' be answered, * or you 
fiftiaU be Sony for it.' 

*** Shame on you, Jim,' said I again, * shame on you,, 
to ffog a poor boy in this dreadful manner.' You see» 
topmates, I was a young hand at the bellov?B in them 
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dirjrs, and hado^t tten » many kshes gma at the 
wayaslhaveance; and every cut thai feH on. the {loar 
Ktde civata^'s^ck seemed to go light to my heart. I 
cooklR't stand it f so I seized Jim by the coHar of his 
red flamiel sliirt, and looking right up into his eyes, (for 
he wasaheadtaJlerthanme) saysl^^if youstrikemat 
boy ^aitt, you strike me.' 

"•With all my heart V answered the bully» as, drop- 
pkig the coh mm his hand, he grasped me tightly 
round the throat, and endeavoured to tluraw me on the 
dedk. 

••* I didn't take time to think what I was about, and 
if I had, I don't know that it would have made any dif- 
ference, for my courage was up, and I felt as wild as a 
hurflcane. Yet Jim Spenser was no fool of an anta- 
gonist. He was upwards of six feet hi^ and had a 
pair of fists as laige and as toug^ as our tcpsail-haliard 
blocks, and arms like a pair of lower studdingsail 
booms. But to it we went, pell mell, hugging each 
other with a ti^er grasp than ever friendship occa- 
sicmed, and tossing and tumbling about, while the deck 
shook under us l£e the upper hanck of a foretopmast 
staysail. I don't know how it was, but Jim ccwldn't 
manage to get the vpper hand of me : when we fell, 
we fell together, neither of us slacking our hold, and 
up together again we would get, without any advantage 
being obtained on either side. The groans of the poor 
captain, who, of course, had heard the whole of the 
occurrence, but who was too weak to attempt any inter- 
ference, were distmctly audible ; but these seemed only 
to add fresh determination to both of us. During all 
this time the moon had been shining brightly down 
upon us, rendering every feature of Jmi's swollen and 
convulsed face as distinctly visible as if it had been 
broad daylight, or, if it made any diflSsrence at all, 
giving to him a more ghastly look. His eyes glared on 
me we a wotf 's» and seemed ready to i^art from his 
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head with rage ; his teeth gritted against each other, 
and foam stc^ on his lips as white as on the <»ps oi' 
the waves around us. The poor boy, still seized to the 
rigging, fastened an earnest look on. the conflict, well 
knowing that his fate depended on the issue— and, 
should Jim prove victorious, a dreadful fate indeed ? 
for I do really believe he would have murdered him, 

" About this time a deep cloud came over the mocHi, 
casting darkness far and wide upon the waters. We 
were both of us nearly exhausted in body, but as firm 
in our purpose as ever. Jim's teeth gnashed together 
for very hate ; and hugging me with a still stronger 
grasp than before, he m^e a desperate effort to throw 
me, when his foot slipping in the blood, that had trickled 
on the deck fix)m a cut I had received in my h^ad^ we 
both staggered and fell over the rail into the sea I 

The force of our fall caused us to sink to a consi- 
derable distance beneath the surface ; and by the time 
that we emerged the cloud had passed away firom the 
moon, by the light of which I saw, in one dance, the 
full horror of my situation. I shall never toi^get 'that 
moment. A cold, chilly weight, like a mountain of 
ice, seemed pressing on my heart, as I saw the 
schooner, already far away, stretking it off at about 
the rate of nine knots through the water, and not a 
soul aboard of her that could render me any assist- 
ance. The Captain, as I said afore, was sick in his 
birth — ^too sick and 'weak even to move without help ; 
and the boy — poor Ned — ^you know, was tied up to the 
main-rigging ; and I fancied I could hear his shriek$ 
above the dashing of the waves around me, and the 
humming sound that the water had left in my ears. 
There we were, Jim and me, in the wide, wide ocean^ 
without so much as a plank to cling to ; but clinging to 
each other, and firmly locked together in the gripe of 
bloody-minded hate. Jim's rage did not seem at all 
abated by the desperate danger we were in ; our fall 
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bad cmiscd him mTohiiitarily to relax the hold of one 
of his hands ; but as we rose again above the water, 
be made a erab at<my throat, which he grasped so 
tij^tely, that nis fingers seemed to meet around my 
wuid^iipe. With his left hand he took me fay die 
hair, and^ bent my head backward, till I beard some- 
thing inside crack, and I fiilly beheved that he had 
broke my neck. I felt my eyes swell out from their 
sockets; themoon, which was right above me, seemed 
goin^ round and round, the air became of a dudcy 
reddish hue — then daiker^-darker — and down again 
we sunk. When we rose, Jim's right hand was no 
longer on my throat, and I could breathe again, though 
each breath was attended with a terrible feeling of 
soreness, as if the blood was bubbling through the 
holes that his filler nails had torn clean through the 
OeAj as it appeared. I could not see at first ; but a 
dim perception of the sky and moon slowly returned 
to me — ^then a streak of lightning seemed to fladi 
across the heavens — ^was it lightning? 1 cast another 
glance up — ^no, it was Jhn's sherth-knife that flashed 
above my head, and was now descending directly to« 
wards my heart ! With the quickness of thought I 
raised my. arm to ward off die blow, and heaven 
seemed all at once to renew my strength and courage. 
I caught Jim's wrist, and stepped ii just as the point of 
the blade grazed my flesh. A desperate struggle en- 
sued. His eyes glared hke baifs of fire, and there 
was a laive circle around them as black as our bends; 
his mouth foamed, and his tongue lolled away out 
bke a dos's. Once more he raised the knife, in spite 
at the gnpe I had around his wrist ;««-4t descended U^ 
with a sucklen effort of defi|)erate strength and resoki- 
tkm I ^ized the i»ked blade, cUnging to it, although 
it cut almost through my hand, and, with an unea* 
pected limf^ turmng it Erection, it entered hiaown 
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side, between two of the left ribs, and penetrated t« 
his heart ! 

'^ As the cold steel sunk into his flesh, Jim sent up 
a horrid yeU, so fierce and wild, that the unearthly 
sound seems ringing in my ears this very moment. If 
his countenance was ghastly before, it now assumed the 
expression of a fiend ; his cheeks turned of a purple 
colour; his teeth were firmly clenched, and blood 
flowed profusely from his lips, which he had bitten al- 
most in two in the terrible agony of his demoniac pas- 
sion. With the strength of expinng frenzy, he 
seized me once • more round the throat, as if deter- 
mined to drag me down with him to the bottom : in 
vain I strove to loosen this death grapple ; the ends of 
his fingers were completely buried in my flesh, and his 
joints, as I tried to move his hands, were as inflexible 
and tough as steel. It was with difliculty I could 
breathe. AH the blood in my body seemed collected 
in my head, which was overfull to bursting. The sky 
above me began to look as if all on fire, and danced 
round and round, like a dog-vane in a whirlwind. All 
this while, Jim's steady, fiend-like eyes were fixed upon 
me with a <]usky, lurid glow, like that of coals in a . 
furnace ; but their glare kept slowly growing duller 
and duller, like that of coals going out — and at last the 
balls rolled entirely up, till nothing but the thick, blood- 
shot whites were visible ; his face turned almost black ; 
blood started irom his nostrils ; his head dropped back, 
and without a groan he sunk to rise no more I For 
some time, not even death unloosed his convulsive 
grasp, and down we went together, the corpse and 
me---down, down, down — ^I franticly struggling and 
strii/ing to tear ofi* his stiff* dead fingers from my 
throat, for which my strength, now almost spent, 
seemed utterly insufllcient. 

^ How long I remained in this situation I caimot teD^ 
fbr the horrors of the fate which now seemed certain, 
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the living and the dead were sinking thus together, 
locked in an inseparable grasp of hate— were too much 
for my senses to sustain. I have a dim recollection 
of trying to cry out ; of the bubbling of the water as 
it rushed into my throat ; then of a feeling of having 
been thrown from a great height on to a rocky shore, 
to which, as I lay there sprawling and mashed, I in- 
voluntarily clung, that the waves, which seemed te 
wash up against me, might not bear me off mto the 
sea. After this, all is a blank in my memory, till I re- 
turned to my senses. When I first opened my eyes, 
I could not help fancymg myself in another world ; a 
tumultuous ruariiig suiuid, which I did not immedi- 
ately distinguish to be that of the waves, was in my 
ears, and the darkness was so deep that I could not 
discern my hand, as I feebly raised one to my face. 
A faint recollection of the occurrences of the night 
then slowly began to return, which I believe was first 
prompted by the soreness of my throat, of which 
every breath made me sensible. At length I became 
aware that I was still in the water, and that I had 
been clinging to some floating object which Providence 
had caused to drift in my way. I could not tell what 
it was, but it felt like a box or coop. I looked up : 
the moon of course had gone down, and not a stai- 
shed its twinkling beam through the deep blackness of 
the hour. I turned my eyes all around the horizon ; 
and my heart fluttered with an indescribable sensa- 
tion, as I fancied I could perceive a very dim streak 
of light m one part of it, as if the day was just be- 
ginning to dawn. My eyes became riveted to this 
spot ; the streak grew wider and longer ; in a little 
while (but it seemed a long while then) other streaks 
variegated the heaven, and But I am growing te- 
dious. Day came at last ; — ^when, judge my joy and 
astonishment at seeing the dear little Nancy herself, 
lying like a duck on the water, at a distance of not 
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more than two cables' length from me ! I looked to 
her main rigging — ^Ned was no logger there. Her 
aails were down ; and the truth flashed at mice tqxm 
my mind. I strove to shout, but I was too wediL-«Hny 
voice had left me. I laughed — like a very idiot I 
laughed, till I became completely^ eihausled; and 
then I wept and sobbed like a chdd. Once more I 
strove to shout ; but a sort of hoarse whisperYras the 
only sound that I could utter. A fear now chilled my 
heart that, near as I was to succour, I mi^t yet be left 
to perish miserably in the ocean* I kept my eyes 
riveted on the schooner, and tried to strike out with 
my feet so as to approach closer u# iier ; but my hofAM 
were too weak and faint, and refused to make the ef> 
fort. For a long time there was no stur aboard tte 
Nancy; but at last I saw Ned come on deck as if from 
the cabin, and leaning his head on the taffarel, he ap- 
peared to be weeping bitterly. What would I not 
have given to have been able to sing out, as that fellow 
on the lee cat-head is now singing out ajf-ay^ in answer 
to the officer of the deck's hail. If I comd raise my 
voice, I was sure that Ned would hear me, and ccune 
immediately to my relief. T tried — ^and could not. 
But the poor boy raised his head and seemed looking 
earnestly around the horizon. My hopes revived. 
At last, after looking all round the horizon, and over- 
looking me, whom he little thought so close aboard of 
him, he turned away, and walked forward to the fore- 
castle. My heart dropped down within me, as heavy 
as a thirty pound deep sea-lead, and I gave all over for 
lost. With a frantic effort of despair, my agonized 
feelings burst out into a terrible yell, the lowmess of 
which startled myself. It reached the ears of Ned. 
He looked up — ^gazed all around again — ^run aft, and 
got the spy-slass from the companion way — ^but be- 
fore he raised it to his eye, he caught sight of me ! He 
took oft* his tarpauUn, and waved it rapidly around 
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liu head, to let me know that he had seen me — and 
then, in the wild joy of his feelings, he skimmed it far 
overboard into the aea. 

^' I need not spin this yam any longer, topmates,'' 
said Jack, when lie had arrived at this part of his story, 
" for you can all guess the rest as well as I can tell it. 
It wasn't long, you may be sure, before little Ned 
lowered away the stem-boat, and jumping from the 
taffarel into it, with a rashness that liked to have cost 
him his 4ieck, sculled her to me. It was with some 
difficulty that he got me into the boat, and when wc 
came alongside, he found it utterly impossible to ^t 
me aboard, till he happened to think of the Captam's 
locker, and brought me a glass of clear brandy, which 
he poured down my throat. When was it the case 
that an allowance of grog didn't warm the heart of 
man, and give him fresh strength and courage, how- 
ever weak and spiritless ? It was so with me : that 
sup of brandy revived me, and with the assistance of 
Ned I got on board. For several days I was unable 
to stir out of my bunk ; and during all that time, as 
good luck would have it, the wind continued steady 
and the weather pleaidant. As soon as I was able to 
listen, Ned told me what had happened after I fell 
overboard. The Captain, it seemed, had tried to rise 
from his birth, and come on deck to separate us ; but 
the effort had been too much for him, and he had fallen 
back on the floor and expired. Ned, by his violent 
struggles to get loose from the rigging, and by the 
use to which he had put his teeth, at last succeeded in 
slacking up the knot of one of the seizings, and, as 
soon as he extricated one hand, found little difficulty 
in casting off the line from the other wrist and fix)m 
his ankles. With a presence of mind not to have 
l>een expected from him, he immediately jumped to 
the tiller, and put it hard down, luffing Nancy nght up 
into the wind's eye ; he then sprang forward, fetting 
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SO, as he ran, the mam, fore, and jib haliards, thus 
'feaving the little schooner as quiet as a los on the wa- 
ter, except what she might drift A shift of wind 
took place in the course of the nieht, which had the 
effect to set her back towards where I was uncon- 
sciously drifting, on a coopi, which Ned luckily threw 
overboard inunediately on getting loose from the main- 
ri^mg. It was a long time before my hand cot per- 
fectly well ; and I don't know what we shomd have 
done, if we hadn't fell in vrith a Liverpool trader, 
which, on learning our situation, spared us one of her 
crew, by whose assistance we were enabled to work 
our schooner, and in due time arrived in New-York.*^ 
By the time that Jack had finished the above storj% 
to which I have been able to do but halting justice, 
the breeze, which was pretty stiff at the begmning of 
the viratch, had gradually died away ; and further con- 
versation veas interrupted by an order from the officer 
of the deck to get ready to set fore and main topmast 
studdinssails. This order had hardly been complied 
with, when the sentry r^)orted eight bells ; as soon as 
which were struck, the reUef was called ; and when I 
saw the head of the midshipman, who was to take my 
place, above the rim of the top, I seized hold of a back- 
stay, and, sliding down, in less than five minutes was 
fast asleep in my hammock. 
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OR, 

NOT QUITE IN CHARACTER 



It was on a dull, misty morning, in the early part of 
November, that two persons were observed to land, 
firom a little boat, on the New-Jersey shore, about 
three quarters of a mile, or a mile, below Powles HooL 
The elder of these, a tall, rough-looking man, appa- 
rently between forty and forty-five years of age, was 
clad in fine apparel of a fashionable make ; but whi<^ 
either from a want of dexterity on the part of the 
tailor, or from his own awkwardness, did not seem ex- 
actly adapted to the person of the wearer. His coun- 
tenance was dark, apparently from long exposure to 
the sun ; and, except that his eye had a certain disa* 
greeable expression, might be said to be destitute of 
meaning. A bluish tinge on the end of the noser<* 
which owed its cerulean hue to the chilliness of the 
weather, being in a milder state of the atmosphere of 
a deep crimson — and several blotches on his face, in« 
dicated that he was addicted to the bottle ; while his 
rolling gait, his hoarse voice, his frequent expectonb* 
tions of tobacco juice, and the coarseness of the black 
neckcloth arouncl his throat, seemed to mark him as a 
mailer — ^who, probably, bad spent a lai^ part of his 
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hard earned wages in purchasing the new suit, b 
which he was so incongruously arrayed. 

His companion was a young man of about his own 
height ; but evidently of much better proportions, al- 
though his figure was partially concealed by the rou^i 
sailer's jacket and trowscrs which he wore. His face 
was pale, but handsome; his eye, which was large 
and luack, seemed fraught with a sad expression ; and 
the perspiration that had collected on his forehead, 
fix)m the fatigue of rowing, denoted him to be either 
less used to, or less able to endure athletic exercises than 
his companion. As he lifted his tarpaulin hat from 
his head, to wipe away the moisture from his brow, 
his dark glossy locks were exposed to view, making a 
beautiful contrast vnth the paleness of his high and ex- 
pansive forehead. Perhaps he was a novice in the 
perilous profession to which his dress mariied him as 
belonging. 

On reaching the shore, the two persons we have de- 
scribed sprang to land, and immediately busied them- 
selves in hauling the boat upon the beach, and making 
it fast to a stake that had been driven in the ground 
for that purpose. They then proceeded to walk along 
the shor^ together, in the direction of Ponies Hodk, 
each apparently absorbed in his own reflections. At 
length me elder of the j^uty, drawing a small flask 
from his pocket, and offering it to the other, inter- 
rupted the silence with an invitation to drink. 

" Come, Mr. Charles," said he, " it's a cursed chilly 
morning, and we may as well brace our stomachs with 
a little stingo. Of all the winds that blow, I hate 
these smoky south-easters. They go through one 
worse than the but-end of a nor'-wester, and make 
one as sad and shiverish as an old woman with the 
numb palsy. Will you taste a mouthful of my 
brandy 1^ 

" No, Tom, no," answered the person addressed ; 
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•'it is a chill at my heart, not the coldness of th 
weather, that affects me. The sadness which wei^ 
upon my spirits is of a kind that no artificial excite- 
ment can dissipate ; though, alas ! I cannot but think 
that wine had a large shiure in [HT»ducing it." 

'* I am sorry, Mr. Charles, that you have got into 
trouble," resumed the first speaker, "and am ready to 
do any thing in my power to help you out of it." 

" Thank you, Tom, thank you ; all you can do is to 
keep the secret I have intrusted to you, and give no 
intimation of the knowledge of which you have acci- 
dentally become possessed. Circumstances may yet 
assume a brighter aspect, which I pray heaven may be 
the case, — and all may yet go well." 

" I hope so too, Mr. Charles," answered the elder 
person, " and since I can be of no further use to you, 
we may as well part here. My business lays a couple 
of miles down the beach; so, hoping you may ride out 
tlie gale in safety, I bid you good-bye.*' The rude 
speaker on saying this, extended his rough, sunburnt 
hand to jiis young companion, — ^which the other took 
with a cordial grasp-— and then turning on his heel, he 
retraced his steps for some distance dong the beaclk 
Arriving opposite a little mean-looking hut, near the 
spot where he had landed, he cast a furtive glance 
aix>und, to note if he from whom he had just separated 
were still in sight, and finding that an intervening 
eminence had shut him out from view, he approachea 
the hut, and knocking on the door, at the same time 
whistling in a low and pecuUar manner, was inst^antly 
iKJlmitted. 

In the meanwhile, the younger person kept on his 
way towards the little town we have mentioned, 
tus mind apparently eng^ed in thoughts of a deep 
and absorbing nature. Whatever was the sidbjeet 
•f Itts reflections, he was evidently not haroy ; for 
% sigh would every now and then steal mm his 
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lips, and once or twice he muttered to himself— 
'* Fool, fool that I was ! to stain my soul with such 
a dreaidfiil deed." On reaching the village, he pro- 
ceeded immediately to the hotel, which was denoted 
by a sign to be the stopping place for the south- 
ern line of stages,, and entering the pubUc room, took 
a seat in a retired comer, to await the arrival of the 
vehicle which was expected over in the boat, then 
about mid-way of the river. 

It has already been observed that it was a misty 
tlisagreeable morning. Although some time after sun- 
rise, the apartment in which the stranger had seated 
himself, was lighted by lamps, on account of the dark- 
ness of the weather ; and several other guests were 
walking to and fro across the floor, denoting by the 
silk handkerchiefs around their necks, their coats but- 
toned close up under their chin, their busy and impor- 
tant air, and the frequent glances which they cast on a 
pile of trunks and bagga^, in one comer of the room> 
that they too were awaiting the arrival of the stage. 
For some reason or other, the mail coach h^d been 
delayed beyond the usual hour ; and it was easy to 
trace on the countenance of every traveller, whether 
about setting out on his journey from motives of busi- 
ness or pleasure, the vexation and chagrin which the. 
circumstance occasioned. At length, after many im- 
patient interjections as to the cause of the detention, 
curses on the driver, and censures of the proprietors 
of the line for their inattention and neglect, the ring- 
ing of the bell announced that the expected boat had 
reached the dock, and all the inmates in the bar-room, 
with the exception of the young sailer, hurried out 
upon the porch to see the stage drive up to the door. 
They soon returned, however, more disappointed than 
before. The tardy Expedition had not yet come 
over, and they were doomed to another half hour, at 
the leasty of impatience . and anxiety. The young 
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man now seemed to share in the general feeling. 
He drew a handsome gold watch from his pocket, 
seemed uneasy at the delay, and as he returned it» 
inquired of the landlord, in a low and tremulous voice, 
whether, in case any accident should prevent the 
arrival of the stage, he could be furnished with an- 
other vehicle, stating that his business was of the most 
urgent kind, and would materially suffer should he 
lose any time on the road. Whether any of this rest- 
lessness of manner and solicitude to be gone, so sud- 
denly displayed on the part of our young nailtical 
acquaintance, were occasioned by the steady and 
mde gaze of a stranger, who had entered the room 
a moment or two after the arrival of the ferry- 
boat, and whose glance, afle^ wandering over every 
individual in the apartment, finally rested on the 
person, of the handsome sailer we have described, 
it would be difficult to tell. Certain it is, that the 
individual who had last joined the party in the bar- 
room, and who had seated himself at a lar^e table 
immediately opposite the object of his curiosity, did 
stare at him with a most pertinacious and inquisi- 
tive look ; and certain it is, furthermore, that the young 
man, by the reddening of his cheeks, by twiddling 
with his watch-chain, — ^which had not been exposed 
to view previous to his looking at his watch, but which 
was now left hanging out — and by sundry other move- 
ments, evinced that he was far from being pleased 
with the impolite curiosity of the stranger. To hide 
his confusion, — or, perhaps to hide his person from 
observation — ^he took up a file of papers from the 
bench on which he was sitting, and holding them so 
that they completely interrupted the view of the rude 
gazer, he became apparently at once inmiersed in their 
contents. The starer, however, was not to be eluded 
so easily. 
" Pray, sir," said he, advancing nearer to the young 
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sailer, and taking a seat beside hiniy '^ do you find any 
thing new in the papers this morning r 

"Nothing of particular consequence," replied the 
other, reaching the newspapers to the questioner, and 
turning round so as to bring his back to him, while, 
at the same time he drew his hat further over his 
brows. 

" May I be so bold," again inquired the first speaker, 
•* as to ask you how late it is in the morning ?" 

It might have been that he sat too far fi[^m the fire 
(o feel much of its influence, or it might have been 
irom a natural timidity, or it might have been from 
displeasure at being thus importuned by the stranger; 
but, from whatever cause it arose, it was noticed by 
two or three whose eyes had been drawn upon the 
young man by the occurrences we have related, that 
his hand trembled RnH that his voice had the disa- 
greeable huskiness which dotation produces, as he 
drew his watch again from his pocket, and answered 
the interrogation of the inquisitive gentleman beside 
him. 

" That is really a very beautifid watch, sir," said he. 
•** Will you suffer me to examine it ?" 

The young man made no reply, but handed the 
watch. 

" You are a sailer, sir, I presume ?" again asked his 
importunate companion. 

" Ye — ^yes, sir," was the answer, with increased hus- 
kiness of voice, and embarrassment of manner. 

" Have you recently returned fi-om sea?" 

" Ye — ^ye — ^yes, sir," still more embarrassed. 

•« What vessel did you belong to ?" 

* To— to— the— the— Nautilus." 

'* The Nautilus, sir !" exclaimed one of the persons 
who was awaiting the arrival of the stage. "The 
Nautilus ! why it's more than eighteen months since 
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that vessel was lost at sea ! You surely must be mis- 
taken, sir.'* 

'^ Perhaps I am, sir,'* said the young sailer, rising 
from his seat, and speaking in a more confident and 
manly tone than he had yet used. ^ But at all events 
my answer is fiill as correct as the conduct of my im- 
portunate and troublesome interrogator. Have you 
any business with me, sir," said he, turning round to 
the latter, "that you thus go about me with yom* 
questions, seeking to ascertain my name and charac* 
terr 

" Yes, sir," responded he to whom this question was 
addressed) at the same time laying hold of the collar of 
the young sailer's jacket — ^**yes, sir, I have business 
with you. I arrest you on a charge of having com- 
mitted a robbery and murder last night. Gentlemen," 
continued he, " you may all see by this fellow's white 
hands, that he is not a sailor ; and his own blundering 
lie about the Nautilus plainly shows it.** 

The countenance of the young strai^r, thus rudely 
accosted, turned as pale as death, and directly after be* 
came suffused with the deepest crimson, as he per- 
ceived that the guests in the apartment were crowding 
around him with that curiosity and ea^mess which the 
circumstance was calculated to occasion. Ah answer 
appeared to tremble on his lips, and once or twice he 
attempted to speak ; but his voice died away in a broken 
and unintelligible murmur. These signs of confusion 
were not lost on the spectators, who, with that readi- 
ness to believe in the guilt of any one against whom an 
accusation is made, which usually distinguishes a mis- 
cellaneous assemblage, plainly evinced by the expres- 
sion of their countenances, the horror they entertained 
at his' crime. 

" I thought he had a suspicious look when I first 
clapped my eyes on him»'' said one, in a suppressed 
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vcHce, at the same time shrugmig his siKxdderSy ele- 
vating Ws brows, and trjing toiook very wise. 

^ A real hang-dog face P muttered another. '* And 
then his fine linen and gold watch ! I knew he was a 
ixjgue." 

<' The scoundrel !" exclaimed the landlord, thrusting 
his red visage into the midst of the assemblage. ''He 
wanted to hire a private conveyance, too. His busi- 
ness was of the most urgent kind, no doubt T 

The object of these, and a hundred other similar re- 
vilings, made no answer to the abuse with which he 
was assailed ; but addressing the individual by whom 
he had been arrested, he informed him in a low and 
trembling voice, that he was ready to accompany 
him. 

The ringing of a bell now announced the arrival of 
the boat ; and the twanging of the driver's horn, the 
crack of his whip, and the rattle of rapidly revolving 
wheels, made the guests in the bar-room aware that 
the expected vehicle was near at hand. In the bustle 
and confusion to which this circumstance gave rise, 
the departure of the officer with his prisoner, on whom 
such a dreadful suspicion had alighted^ was scarcely 
noticed. A few inquiring and lowering glances were 
turned on the latter, as he issued from me hotel and 
walked hastily towards the boat ; but the cry of the 
stage-driver, " hurry! huriy P' the eagerness of the pas- 
sengers in arranging the disposition of their baggage, 
the oaths of the servants, and all the usual noises which 
attend the departure of a mail coach, clsumed theii* 
share of attention from those who were witnesses of 
the scene, and caused our hero (for such we fear he 
will prove, notwithstanding the unfavourable light in 
which he appears) to attract a less degree of disagree- 
able scrutiny than the circumstance of his arrest at 
any other time would have occasioned. 

On reaching the ojqwsite side of the river, the offi- 
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cer» at the request of his prisoner, procured a carriage, 
in which he was speedily convey^ before the pouce 
ma^strate, for the purpose of undei^mng an exami- 
nation in relation to the charge that had been made 
against him. It was still early in the morning ; and a 
number of those who had been taken up on the pre- 
ceding night, for various causes of offence, yet lingered 
in the apartment ; some stretched upon the benches in 
deep slumber, others, to whom a consciousness of then* 
recent excesses had perhaps just returned, sitting in a 
posture of nervous and stupid contrition. On one side 
lay extended a ragged and filthy woman, whose 
dishevelled hair, bloated cheeks, and soiled apparel, as 
well as the deathlike «3leep which locked her senses^ 
betokened that beastly intemperance had led her into 
her present situation. In a comer of the apartment, 
anotner of the same sex sat rubbing her bloodshot 
eyes, apparently just aroused firom similar stupefaction. 
The blood upon her face, and the tattered and muddy 
condition of her garments, evinced that fighting had 
been the offence of this Amazon, and the Uack circle 
which surrounded either eye seemed to attest that she 
had not come off victorious from the fray. At a little 
distance from this revolting object, lay a drunken ssuler, 
liis head hanging over the edge of the bench, and his 
nose bearing sonorous witness io the uncomfortable- 
ness of his posture. A huge, greasy looking negro was 
standing before the magistrate when our hero joined 
the disgusting assemblage ; and the latter, apparently 
satisfied that the accusation against the culprit had been 
sufficiently substantiated, had just consigned him to 
the chaige of an officer, to be conveyed to Bridewell. 
** Who have we here ?** cried he, as his eye fell upon 
the pale but handsome countenance of our young nau- 
tical acquaintance. ^' Well, Jenkins,'' addressing the 
eonstable, '' what has this chap been doing?" 

^ I have arrested him on suspicion of having coni*- 
mitted the robbery last night." 
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" Ah ha ! my buck," said the police magistrate, eyeing 
the prisoner irom head to foot, ^' you are a young man, 
but an old sinner, I am thinking. What prooK have 
you against him, Jenkins ?" 

" Mr. Worthly stated, sir, that the man who knodied 
him down and robbed him was about six feet high : so 
is this chap. He was dressed in sailer's clothes : so is 
this fellow. Jim Sharpe, the watchman, come in, you 
know, sir, just after the robbery had been committed. 
It happened in his beat, and when, alarmed by the 
noise, he ran to the spot, the villain had made his 
escape. He couldn't see him on account of the fog ; 
but he could hear his feet as *he ran, and he said he 
seemed to steer straight down to the river. As soon 
as I heard this I went down fo Sam Mooney's, that 
keeps a grocery store on the dock, thinking like enough 
it was one of the tag-rag that hangs about his place. 
Sam told me that he nad happened to be out of doors 
about an hour before, and that he had seen a tall, sailer- 
looking fellow, come running down nearly out of 
breath ; that he had jumped hastily into a boat which 
lay alongside the wharf, and was just about shoving 
on, when another person joined him, and, after a few 
words in a low and earnest tone of voice, the latter 
got into the stem- sheets, while tlie former shipped the 
oars and pulled, for as far as he could see them in the 
fog, directly across the river. Sam said he couldn't 
distinctly hear what passed between them, but under- 
stood one of them to say something about taking 
passage in the southern stage. As soon as I learnt 
this, I laid my plans accordingly, and crossing over in 
the first boat to Powles Hook, I went immediately up 
to the hotel, that I might take a look at the passengers 
who were waiting for the mail coach. Among the 
rest, I found this fellow, who is no more a smier man I 
am. His height and his clothes corresponded exactly 
with the description, and first drew my suspicions upon 
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imn. Then I saw him pull out. a fine gold watch, and 
that strengthened them; and then, as he returned it to 
his fob, I noticed that his hands were as delicate and 
white as a lady's. ' So, so,' thought I, * these white 
hands are not quite in character for a common sailer.' 
The young man observed that I looked at him pretty 
sharp, and it seemed to confuse him a good deal ; but 
this only made me more sure of my man. I took a seat 
near him, and asked him a few questions. He stam- 
mered and stuttered out his answers like a guilty per- 
son, and showed himself anxious to avoid me. I a^ed 
iiim if he had just returned from sea. He said he had, 
in the Nautilus, which your honour knows, as well as 
me, was lost more than a year ago. - Finding so many 
circumstances against him, Hook upon myself to arrest 
him, and it is for your honour to say whether I was 
wrong or not." 

" You have done well, Jenkins," replied the magis- 
trate. " Did you discover any thing further to confirm 
your suspicions?" 

" This pocket-handkerchief," answered the consta- 
ble, "is marked C. W., which stands for Caleb Worthly 
— and there are some memorandums in this pocket- 
book, which, with still greater certainty, mark them as 
having been taken from that gentleman." 

The magistrate reached forth his hand to receive the 
proffered articles of evidence, and after carefully ex- 
amining them, turned to the ypung man, and asked him 
in a senous and impressive voice, what he had to say in 
answer to the circumstances which appeared against 
liim. 

" As I have no evidence at hand, whereby to sub- 
stantiate my character," replied he, •* I fear that what I 
have to say will prove of but little avail. My name is 
Charles Wilton. I am a stranger in this city, from Vir- 
ginia. An unfortunate occurrence, but of a very dif- 
ferent nature from that with which I am charged, tocJc 
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place last night, in ccmsequence of which I was anxious 
to leave New-YoA. Half distracted at thought of 
the difficulties in which I had become suddenly involved^ 
I rushed out into the street, and after wandering for 
8ome time, I knew not whither, found myself at the 
rhrer side. Just beneath me I perceived a man in a 
boat, apparently engaged in detaching, the chain from a 
ring to which it was fastened, and which, while I gazed 
with an unmeaning stare upon him, he accomptished, as 
was made manifest by the rattling of the iron, as it 
dropped down into the fore part of the boat. The 
noise startled me, and the moon, breaking out just at 
that moment from the rack of clouds which had for a 
long time enveloped it, and shining dimly through the 
msty atmosphere, discovered me to the person be- 
neath. 

" * Who's there V cried he. 

" The voice struck me as a familiar one. "Tom Star- 
board," said I, " is that you ?" 

" ' And if it is,' responded the voice from the boat, 
*what is it to you, and for what purpose do you 
askr 

" I communicated my name to him, and the strong 
desire I had of reaching the opposite side of the river. 
He consented, though in rather an ungracious manner 
it must be confessed, to admit me into the boat. I had 
known Tom Starboard before he took to the sea. He 
lived in the same part of the country where I reside ; 
and glad to meet with an acquaintance, even though 
so unlettered and humble a one as Tom, I communi- 
cated to him tho situation in which I found my- 
self involved. He appeared to sympathize with me, 
and advised me by all means to leave New-York, sug- 
gesting at the same time the propriety of adopting 
some disuse, lest I should be recognised on the road, 
and my flight intercepted. Aswe were about of a height, 
it occurred to me that the best thing I could do w<wH 
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be to effect an exchange of garments with Tom. To 
this heat first appeared reluctant, stating, as an objec- 
tion, the superior value of my apparel, and the suspi- 
cions to which he would be rendered liable by tmur 
suddenly appearing in such an unusual dress. I foimd 
means to overcome his hesitation, and, cold as.it was> 
when we were about mid-way of the river, we enter- 
ed into the proposed accommodation. The rest, sir, 
you know. On my arrival on the opposite shore, I 
parted fix)m my companion, whose route lay further 
down, and proceeded immediately to the hotel where I 
was arrested. I am aware that my solicitude to leave 
this city, and the manner in which I effected my object, 
create a suspicious appearance against me, which I 
have no other means than my simple assertion to re- 
fute. My baggage, containing letters of credit and in- 
troduction, through my own carelessness has been left 
on the road ; and until that arrives, my character must 
remain in doubt." 

The magistrate had listened attentively to this nar- 
ration of the prisoner before him, and saw, or thought 
he saw, in his countenance a confirmation of his story. 
" You have not explained," said he, in a milder tone 
than he had used before, ''in what manner you became 
possessed of this pocket-book and handkerchief, which 
evidently belong to the unfortunate gentleman who 
has been robbed." 

"The handkerchief is mine," replied Wilton, ^'though, 
by a singular coincidence of initial letters, the officer 
who apprehended me was led to suppose that it had 
been rifled from the person you mention. As for the 
pocket-book, I know nothing of it." 

The magistrate reflected for a moment, and then 
asked of the prisoner, in an earnest tone of voice, 
what had been the character of the individual in com- 
pany with whom he had crossed the river, during the 
time of his former knowledge of hiuL 
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** He was a wild and thoughtless fellow,** answered 
Charles Wilton, ** frequently engaged in tavern brawls 
and once suspected of having been concerned in a 
theft to a considerable amount, which occurred in a 
.nei^bouring town. He underwent Bn examination 
on the subject ; but the charge was not maintaineci 
with sufficient evidence, and he was acquitted. Shortly 
afterward he left that part of the country, and I saw 
nor heard no more of him, until our accidental en- 
counter last night.** 

When this reply was made, the magistrate called 
Jenkins to his side, and for some time conversed with 
him in a low and earnest manner, apparently giving 
him private and particular instructions. He paused 
once, to ask the prisoner for a description of Tom 
Starboard's person, as soon as which was rendered, he 
renewed his directions to the constable. When these 
were iSnished, the latter, together with two othe?* offi- 
cers, who received an order to that effect from the 
bench, left the apartment. 

" I am fearful, young man," resumed the magistrate^ 
♦* that my duty will oblige me to commit you. The 
circumstances against you are of the strongest kind ; 
and though I feel disposed to credit your relation ; 
yet jrour unsubstantiated word cannot, of course, be 
received as evidence. Besides, even according to your 
own account, a mystery hangs over a part of youi* 
conduct last night, which you appear unwilling to dis- 
pel, and which certainly admits of a very unfavourable 
mference." 

It would be tedious to dwell further on the particu- 
lars of this examination : suffice it to say that Charles 
Wilton was committed to prison. In consequence of 
the interest, however, which his naitative had evi- 
dently awakened in the breast of the benevolent 
magistrate, and of a hope which the latter enters 
tained that the result of the expedition on which 
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he had despatched Jenkins and his associates would 
totally exculpate the accused from the fearful charge 
against him, he gave directions to confine him in a com- 
modious apartment, and treat him with respectful at- 
tention» In this situation we must now leave our hero 
for a while, and request the reader to accompany u)b 
to the hut on the other side of the river, of which we 
have already had occasion to speak in the early part 
of our narrative. 

The interior of this building fully corresponded with 
the mean appearaiice of the outside. It consisted 
of one large apartment, which seemed never to have 
been finished, as on one side 6f it the laths were not 
covered with plaster, and rough pieces of boards 
were nailed up against some of the apertures intended 
for windows. The floor, composed of cnxJied and 
unshaven boards, was black with dirt ; a bed, which 
occupied a comer of the room, was of much the 
same hue ; and the bedstead had but three legs, an 
old sea-chest being thrust underneath it, to answer 
in place of the fourth. Different kinds of fishing 
tackling were strewn about the floor, and a net, which 
was stretched several times across it, on wooden pegs 
driven in the wall, seemed to denote that the occu- 
pant was a fisherman. A large fire blazed in the 
chimney, beside which sat, or more properly reclined,, 
on a tow stool, a din^ looking female, the redness of 
whose broad and unfeminine face was heightened by 
the flickering light that fell upon it fropi the embers. 
Her black and Knotted hair appeared to be a stranger 
to the comb, and her draggling and stained apparel 
evinced the most perfect contempt for the mysteries 
of the toilet. linmediately in front of the fire, seated 
,©n either side of a small pine table, were two rough- 
looking men, apparently engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion. The elder of these was short and stout, and 
was dressed in a pea-jacket and coarse trowsers. 
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face bore the marks of frequent and severe exposure 
to wind and weatlier, and perhaps the same causes had 
assisted the operation of time in giving their silver}' 
hue to the few locks which straggled beneath the tar- 
paulin hat that he wore. Whe^r it was his bloated 
cheeks, or the quick, restless, smister glances of his 
little gray eyes, that shone like fire beneath his shaggy 
brows, it is certain that there was something in the 
expression of tliis old man which completely counter- 
acted the effect of his white hairs, ^md predisposed the 
observer to view him with dislike. His companion 
was much taller, and appeared to be a few yeans 
younger ; but showed equal indications on his counte- 
nance of hardships and exposure. He was dressed in 
a suit of sailer's clothes; but over the back of- the 
chair on which he sat there hung gaiments of a much 
more fashionable cut and texture ; and it was to these 
that the conversation seemed to allude. 

" I tell you, Tom," said the elder person, " you did 
wrong to exchange clothes with liim. You mayioie 
have left something in the pockets that wiD bring all 
out ; and besides, of what use is this fine toggery to 
you?" 

" Why you see, old trembler," responded the other 
in a hoarse and sulky voice, " I couldn^t well refuse 
to make the swap, since the fool desired it ; and if it 
wouldn't be safe to rig out here, what's to hinder me 
mounting 'em when we get to Havana ? We shall 
want to cut a swell there you know. Bet !" (addresing 
the female who sat half asleep in the comer) " look 
out, and see if this damned south-easter has hauled 
round aiiy yet. It's full time to top our booms I'm 
thinking ; for we can't expect to steer clear for ever. 
The Charlies came within an ace of overhauling me 
last night : you n^ght have heard their clubs rat& on 
the pavement clean here. But I'm a hank to wind'ard 
of 'em yet," 
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As he finished speaking, the sailer poured out a huge 
<lraught of liquor from a bottle that stood upon the 
table, -which he drank off at a toss, and bursting out 
into a loud laugh exclaimed, " Talk of privateering 
and pirating ! 1 tell you there's no such prizes to be 
taken on the big pond as you may fall in with any nigiit 
in the streets \nd lanes of yonder cruising ground. 
See here !*' (taking out of his pocket a roll of bills 
and spreading them on the table before him) " here's 
what will buy a suit of sails for the little Rover, with 
something left for small stores. Bet, I jsay and be 
damned to you !" roared he to the ragged wench in 
the comer, whose slumbei^ had not l)een broken by 
his first command, " rouse up here, and tlirust your 
ugly head outside the door, until you find which waj 
the wind is." 

The woman, yawning and grumbling, arose from 
her seat, and left the apartment to comply with the 
harsh order she had received. She had not, however, 
been absent more than a minute, before she returned, 
running nearly breathless into the room, the usual 
redness of her face having been succeeded by an ashy 
paleness, and with a husky and trembling voice whis- 
pered that several men had been listening at the win- 
dows, and were now actually entering the house. She 
had scarcely completed this annunciation before the 
truth was corroborated by the entrance of Jenkins 
and his associates. They all rushed instantly towards 
the fireplace, to seize on the person of the sailer, who 
seemed in particular the object of their search. Tom 
Starboard (for, as our readers have probably conjec- 
tured, it was no other than he) sprang to his feet as 
the constables burst into the apartment, and snatching 
the money with one hand from the table, with the 
other he tore down the old ducking piece which was 
suspended over the fire. The oflicers, however, had 
been loo nimble in their motions to allow him to exe^ 
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cute his design. Two of them seized hold of Ids 
arms and pinioned them down, while the third en- 
deavom^d to wrest the musket from his grasp. Iq the 
struggle the piece was accidentally discharged. The 
woman raised a shrill scream as the report revebe- 
rated through the room ; while taking advantage of 
the confusion of the scene, the old man, perhaps see- 
ing that resistance would be in vain, sought safety hi 
flight. Tom Starboard was a person of uncommon 
strength and activity ; but he had three active and 
resolute antagonists to deal with, whose united efforts 
soon forced him to yield. His arms were tied behind 
him, and in that condition he was conveyed across the 
river, and thence to the Police Office, a rabble, as 15^ 
usual on such occasions, hooting and hallooing at his 
heels. 

While these occurrences were transpiring, our hero 
had remained immured within the walls of the prison 
to which we lately saw him committed; and after the 
first fever of shame and agitation had subsided, ho 
had time to reflect upon his situation, and on the course 
of conduct which it would be proper for him to pui^ 
sue. The worthy magistrate, as soon as he wa? 
released from the duties of his office, had called to 
see and converse in private with the youth, in whose 
behalf he began to feel a warm interest; and to 
him Charles Wilton made a full and frank confession 
of tlie occurrences which had been the primary cause 
of his present difficulty. On his arrival in the city on 
the previous evening, not knowing what to do, as his? 
baggage containing his letters and credentials, had 
been left upon the road, he had rambled out for the 
purpose of visiting some of the most prominent places 
of public amusement. In one of these he encountered, 
a former acquaintance, whom he was induced to ac- 
company to a gaming table. At first it wns his inten- 
tion not to hazard any thing on the chances jof the 
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game; but having been induced to tran^g^ss this 
prudent resolution, he at last entered in^ a luU parti- 
cipation of the excitement of the scene, in which he 
was so far successful that he rose from the table a 
winner to a considerable amount The acquaintance 
who led him to the place, on the contrary, had lost 
every thing, and, being by this time somewhat inflamed 
with wine, began to make injurious insinuations against 
the sole remaining, guest in the apartment. Charles 
Wilton had endeavoured to sooth hun ; but this seemed 
to have quite a contrary effect from that which was 
intended, and provoked -a blow. Enraged at the 
insult, he returned it with his sword-cane ; a scufHe 
ensued, in the confusion of which the weapon became 
unsheathed, and his antagonist, staggering towards him,^ 
fell upon the point, and sunk wounded and bleeding* 
to the floor. Kecsilled to his senses by this unlooked- 
for catastrophe, he entreated his friend to fly, assuring 
him, that in the event of the wound proving mortal 
his reputation should be cleared from stain. Charles 
Wilton, distracted at the thought of what he had done^ 
complied, and rushed out into the street. Unknowing 
whither he went, for a long time he wandered about 
at random, until he at length reached the river side, 
where Tom Starboard was just preparing to shove ofl* 
in his boat. The reader is acquainted with the rest. 

The magistrate, as soon as he heard this relation, 
took immediate means to ascertain the state of the 
wounded man, and after a short absence, returned with 
the cheerful tidings that the hurt was not only not 
mortal, but extremely slight, and that it was with difii- 
culty he could persuade his antagonist of the previous 
evening from accompanying him in person, to express 
his apologies for the ungentTemanlike conduct of which 
he had been guilty. 

It is needless to dwell longer on the events of this 
gtoiy. The entire innocence of Charles Wilton being 
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thus made apparent he was immediately released by 
the same worthy magistrate who had committed him : 
and, except that he was shortly after called od for his 
evidence in a suit of ** The People, vs. Thomas Star- 
board," he has never, from that time to this, been cited 
before a criminal tribunal. Tlie arrival of his trunks, 
which happened a day or two after his release, enabled 
him to substantiate his character beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, and it was with great pleasure that, od 
looking over his letters of introduction, he found one 
addressed to the excellent magistrate, to whose kmd- 
ness he had been so largely indebted. 

The criminality of Tom Starboard was fully estab- 
lished by the most incontrovertible evidence. The 
gentleman whom he robbed was enabled to come into 
court by the time that the trial took place, and swore 
positively to the identity of the note& which the con- 
stables had found in his possession. Many other 
circumstances equally strong appeared against him, 
till they at last had the effect to induce Tom to with- 
draw his plea of ** not guilty," and throw himself on 
the mercy of the court He was sentenced to the 
State Prison, where, for aught we know, he remains to 
this day. 

The acquaintance of Charles Wilton, whose rash 
conduct at the gaming-house had nearly cost him his 
life, soon recovered from his wound, and took eveiy 
opportunity, while he continued in this city, to correct 
the unfounded rumours which grew out oi the circum- - 
stance. He was a wild and thoughtless fellow, how- 
ever, and sopn after lost his life in a duel with a Spanish 
officer, in the West Indies. 

About two years since Charles Wilton was united 
in marriage to the blooming daughter of the magistrate 
whom we have had occasion to mention so often. 1 
dropped in to see them one evening during my last visit 
to the city, and found Charles dandUng a diubby-faced, 
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vxisy-cheeked little fellow on his knee, wliile his Catha- 
rine l^sat beside her work-table, busily engaged in em* 
broidering a cap for the little rogue's head. They are 
indeed a happy couple, and I hope they may long live to 
enjoy the good things which Providence has bestowed 
upon them. This story of The White Hands, I got from 
Charles's own mouth, who often lau^s at the sa^city 
of the honest constable in perceiving that white hands 
were not quite in character for a sailer — ^though he 
usually adds, in a graver mood, that his conduct at the 
gaming-house was certainly, not quite in character. 
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-Haply for I am black, 



And have not those soft parts of conversation 
That chamberers have : — Or, for I am declined 
Into the vale of years ; — ^yet that^s not much. — 
^ £ ShakspuLfi, 

It was in that beautiful season of the year, when the 
extreme heats of summer have passed away, and the 
delicious days and more delicious evenings of autumn 
have succeeded ; when the air is filled vrith music, and 
the fanning bi'ceze bears health and fragrance on its 
wings ; and when the darkened hu§ of field and forest, 
though still unfaded and lovely in their verdure, whis- 
pers that, like all things earthly, they are hastening to 
decay — it was in such a season, not many years ago, 
and in a romantic country place, that the incidents of 
the following tale occuiTed. Twilight had commenced 
her melancholy reign, in a valley of the Catskill moun- 
tains, though the hngering glory of the sunken sun was 
still glowing, like a flood of molten gold upon their 
foimmits, when two persons, a young man and woman, 
issuing fh)m the shadow of the woods, by a little path, 
seated themselves on the fallen trunk 0$ a tree, beside a 
stream that rippled at their feet. The female appeared 
to be about twenty years old, and was arrayed in the 
simple and modest attire, which is one of the most com- 
mon characteristics of our country maidens. She was 
not beautiful ; yet she possessed, in a high degree, 
the indescribable charm with which the rosy cteeks 
;md laughing eyes of woman are always accompanied, 
when those roses are bestowed by health and exercise. 
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and that laughing expression is prompted by innocence. 
One of our own sweetest poets has beautifully and 
tmly said, that 

-woman's eye, 



In court or cottage, wheresoe'or her home, 

Hath a heart-spell, too holy and too high 

To be overpraised oven by her worshipper — Poesy. 

The young man seemed four or five years older ; 
and though dressed in the homespun cotton clothing, 
much used by farmers of middling degree, in our moun- 
tain districts, was certainly handsome ; if we may so 
term the manly and independent expression, Avhich 
honesty and toil bestow upon their followers. He 
held the hand of his fair companion within his own, 
and was conversing with her, in that low and softly 
modulated tone, wnich is taught by love itself, while 
she sat listening, " nothing loth," or we might rather 
«ay, *' with greedy ear devouring his discourse." 

" You know, Sally," it was thus the conversation 
ran, " you know that my aflfau's are very much changed 
for the worse, since you gave me your woixi 
that you would become my wife. If farmer 
Schemely hadn't died, before he finished his new mill- 
power, I dare say he'd a-been able to'ave sold it for 
enou^ to pay me all I lent him, and taken up that 
deuced note himself; but as it is, it must all come out 
of my little farm, and then I shan't have much left. 
But these hands will be left, Sally ; and this heart will 
be left : you needn't be afraid while I have the one, 
but we shall always be able to get a comfortable living, 
and the love of the other will last till that heart grows 
cold in deatli, and these hands are folded over it in the 
sleep of the grave. However, SaDy, you have beauty 
and merit enough to get a better husband — ^if you re- 
fent your bargain, I give you back your word, an.d 
though I shall always love you, to my dyina day, mn 
OTjc syllable of complaint shml ever pass my Tips*'' 

Si 
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" William, I have known you a long time, and I never 
heard you speak so unkindly before," responded Sally. 
" When you pressed me to be your wife, and I owned 
I loved you, and gave you my promise, do you suppose 
there was a falsehood in my heart, and I only wanted 
to get a husband that could make a lady of me, so that 
I need have nothing to do ? Do you tiiink so mean of 
me, William, as to believe that it was your snug farm, 
and the new house that you had built, and the dair)' 
house, and your cattle, that made me love you ? If 
you do, you know little of my heart. When I looked 
round, and saw every thing so pleasant and prosper- 
ous about you, I was glad in fny soul ; but it was on 
your account as much as on my own. I have often 
thought, when the twilight hour came down upon the 
valley, to make every thing look misty and dim, and 
brought sad^ feelings along with it, that if William's 
house was to be burnt down, and his cattle were to die, 
and the sheriff was to seize his farm, and he himself 
was to be put into prison, that I would love him still, 
with a truth that time couldn't alter, nor absence di- 
vide. And why did I love you, William ? Was it 
because affairs went on so smootlily with you, and you 
wore smart clothes, and rode a fine horse, and rode 
so well ? I can lay my hand here, and answer, no. 
Was it because you beat all the young men in the 
village in playing ball, and pitching quoits, and such 
things ? You can't believe me so foolish. No, I'll tell 
you why it was. You was a good son, lengthening 
out your old father's and mother's days by your obedi- 
ence and kindness to them ; you was constant at meet- 
ing on Sabbaths, and always had something for the 
plate ; and more than all, you w^nt about doing good, 
without letting people know who it was that did it ; 
and it was by mere chance, I may say, that I found 
out 'twas you that helped my own cousin Harry out 
of his trouble, and paid the debt yourself. 'Twas for 
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tliese things that I loved you, William : and here's my 
hand, if you choose to take it ; it's one that will hold 
by you through good report, and through evil report j 
and leave you ohly when death unlocks its grasp." 

Tears stood in the eyes of both these rustic lovers ; 
and when the pious and affectionate girl had finished 
speaking, she was folded to as manly and true a bo- 
som as ever was lighted by the flame of love. Im- 
printing " a pure kiss, sweet and long," upon her cheek, 
William arose from his seat. 4* 

" Sally," said he, " I never doubted your truth, but I 
iiave observed Squire Wilding, since he came up here 
last spring, has put himself oflen in your Vvay, and 
seems to admire you very much. I don't like to be 
uncharitable ; but Fm thinking Parson Goodman 
wouldn't often have him to listen to his sermons, if it 
wasn't on your account. 1 had made up my mind to 
speak to you about it ; for, thinks I, it will not show 
my love much, if I stand between her and such a for- 
tune." 

" You mean kindly. Will, I know you do," returned 
the maiden, also rising. " But I ask of you as a favour^ 
never to mention that odious Squire again. If he 
meant honourably, (and I'm by no means sure of it) 
I wouldn't have him — no ! not if his pennies were aU 
dollars. What ! I s'pose because he comes here with 
his dashing carriage and horees, and servants, and dogs, 
he thinks he's agoing to turn all the young women's 
heads. Now, merit makes the man ; and for my part, 
if I was obliged to have a husband, whetlier or no, and 
bad to choose betwixt the two, I'd take Jack Ratlin, 
that lost his leg and eye 'board the Chesapeake, by all 
odds ; tlKHigh he has to support himself and his 
old mother, by making mats, and such things. Don't 
mention his name to me arty more." 

"Well, Sally, Vm very willing to oblige you in 
Ujat, as in every thing you ask ; for I always fincj you 
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1 Avc good i^asons for what you say, and I don't think 
much of his principles myself/' 

'< Principles ! he has no principles. But come, 
William, it's time for me to be at home ; Til meet you 
here to-morrow evening, as I told you." 

" I'll walk with you as far as the lane," replied he ; 
and entering the footpath through the woods, they 
were soon lost to sight. 

Not many minutes elapsed after these rustic lovers 
disappeared, before a person emerged from a leafy 
and shaded recess among the trees where he had 
been secreted during the foregoing conversation, into 
the open moonlight, (for the moon had risen, and was 
now shedding a silver lustre over the beautiful scene) 
his countenance inflamed, and his lips trembling ^th 
anger. 

*' So, so, Mr. William," muttered he ; " you -don't 
tliink much of the Squire's principles, it seems ; but 
I'll make you think something of the Squirte's power 
before I'm done with you : and you, too. Miss Mala- 
pert, you would prefer Jack Ratlin, by all odds, 
would you ? But I'll have you, in despite of your 
squeamishness ; and then you may come back, with 
your love and sentiment, to be the wife of the clown. 
A pretty Collin and Chloe, 'pon honour." Thus 
grumbling to himself, the Squire pursued his way to 
his own house; and sending for his coachman, he 
gave him some private instructions, repeating them 
over and over, that they might not be misunderstood. 
"Remember, Tom, what I have told you," he con- 
cluded, " and obey it to the letter. * The Three 
Sw^ans,' about fifteen miles, on the main road. I 
shall leave on horseback early in the morning. Go 
now, and send Dinah up with supper." 

" Dinah has gone down into the village, sir," an- 
sw^ered Tom, grinning, "to rig herself out for a 
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cuflee ball they're going to have there to-morrow 
night." 

" Well, go along with yourself, sir, and have sup- 
per prepared." 

It was on the evening of the following day, that a 
carriage was seen standing near the spot where the 
lovers were to have their meeting, partly sheltered 
from observation by a little thicket, that interposed 
between it and the path we have mentioned. The 
moon was riding high above the neighbouring moun- 
tains, and had been pouring down the silent influence 
of her beauty, over the .tranquil autunmal scene, 
lighting up eveiy branch and leaf into silvery beauty ; 
but at this moment a cloud, borne along through the 
azure heavens, by the scarce-felt breeze, passed over 
its face, and spread a temporary darkness on the 
earth. 

" Who the deuce is the woman, that master thinks 
will come along here, I wonde^," said Tom, (for it 
was he who was trudging to and fro, near the spot, 
and had been waiting nearly an hour, in obedience 
to his master's orders) " I 'spect he's at some o' his 
wild pranks agin, and my neck against nothin' he'll 
git in some cursed hobble yet — hush ! — ^there's some 
one comin' ;" and so saying, he glided behind a tree. 

A step was heard, tripping along the path, and pre- 
sently a female, in a white dress, made her appearance.. 
She had just reached the tree, and was passing 
quickly by, when Tom rushed out, and seizing hold of 
her, bore her in his arms to the carriage. She shrieked, 
and endeavoured to get loose, but was too firmly held. 
" Egad," said Tom, " you've pretty gCMod lungs of 
your own, Miss ; and an't very bad off in the way of 
muscle ; but ye see, there's no kind of use in maKing 
such a thundering noise, for go you shall, and there's 
an end of it — so there !" (slamming to the carriage 
door) " you may screech now, as long as you please. 
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My maxim is to 'bey orders, if I break owners." So 
saying, the coachman mounted the box, and drove oft' 
at full speed. 

We will now request our readers to accompany us, 
for a few minutes, to an obscure inn, called '^The 
Three Swans," twelve or fifteen miles on the road to 
New- York. It was about nine o'cldck of the same 
evening, that a carriage, driving rapidly past ihe afore- 
mentioned inn, and wheeling into the stable yard, 
stopped in the rear of the building; while Squire 
Wilding, who had been awaiting its arrival, rushed to 
the door of the vehicle, and endeavoiu'ing to open it, 
began to speak, in a soothing tone, to its uimate : 

" Mistress of my soul !" he cried, as he fumbled at 
the handle of the door, " forgive the rashness of which 
I have been guilty, and beUeve that nothing but the 
ardent passion that burns within my bosom, could 
have ciaiised me to give you a moment's uneasiness. — 
Curse the latch !" — said he in an under tone—" My 
life — (come here, Tom, and open this infernal door) 
— is at your disposal, my honour, fortune. — every 
thing " 

At this moment, Tom, by a violent jerk, forced open 
the unjielding door ; and the inmate of the carriage, 
anxious to escape, springing quicldy out. Black JDi- 
nab, in her ball-dress, was enfolded in the arms of 
Wilding. 

" Why, master !" roared she, " an't you ashamed of 
yourself! let me go! let me go! if I is black, you 
shan't play such pranks wi' me ! — ^j-^ou is a pretty 
white man, an't you ? — but Til go right down to York, 
and tell old master of you — that's what I will !" 

Wilding, petrified by astonishment, did comjJy 
fvith the wench's request, and let her go — and it is 
even thought, from the quick backv^ard movement 
that she made, till, unable any longer to retain her 
eqtnlibrium, she, falhng, seated herself in the soft mod 
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of the stable-yard — ^that his disgust communicated it- 
self to his actions, and that he gave her a slight retro- 
grade momentum. x 

" Tom, you rascal," roared his master, as soon as he 
recovered the use of speech, " what, in the name of 
all the fiends, does this mean ?*' 

" I know nothing more about it than you do yom^elf, 
sir," answered the servant ; " I 'beyedthe order to the 
letter, sir." 

" You did, with a vjengeance," muttered the disap- 
pointed squire. Then, perceiving that some of the 
inmates of the house were drawing near the spot, at- 
tracted by the noise, he spoke in a low tone to Tom, 
handing liim, at the same time, a bank-note from his 
pocket-book, to be divided between him and Dinah, 
on condition that they should not open their lips to 
any one about the events of the night. Such a pro- 
mise was easily made, but not so easily complied with ; 
and not many weeks went by, before Tom's ludicrous 
mistake became the common theme of conversation 
and laughter, in that part of the country. 

On a pleasant evening about two months after this 
affair, as William and Sally, now joined in marriage, 
Avere walldng arm in arm through a grassy lane, m- 
tending to ramble down to their old trysting-place, a 
servant in hvery rode up to them, and respectfully 
touching his hat, inquired if he addressed himself to 
INIr. William Thornton. On being answered in the 
affirmative, he handed him a letter. It was from the 
father of the dissolute young Wilding, and ran thus : 

New-York, October 2, 1820. 
Sir — I have the satisfaction to announce to you, 
that the unfinished invention of your late fiiend, Mr. 
Schemely, has recently been sold, under my direction, 
to an ingenious mechanist of this city, for seven hun- 
dred and twenty dollars ; from which sum I havie 
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deducted three hundred dollars, (that being half the 
umount of Mr. Schemely's note, with your endorse- 
ment, which I herein enclose to you) and the balance 
I have directed to be deposited, subject to your order, 

in the bank at C . Having been informed that 

the endorsement was an act of mere friendship, on 
your part, I cannot consent that you should lose any 
larger sum. 

I have lately heard of a disgraceful affair> in which 
my son was concerned, while spending the warm 
weather in your part of the country ; and can only 
express my pleasure that his dishonourable intentions 
were overruled. The ridicule which has attached to 
him in consequence of the termination of his base de- 
sign, I am much in hopes will have a salutary influ- 
ence on the rest of his life : should that be the case, 
we all shall have great occasion to bless the mis- 
take. 
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:o be deduced from the collective wisdom of all the novels since the Avyn uf 
chivalry. Domestic Duties ! The Ixwk verifies the title — it is an eiplan^tioii 
and enforcement of the duties incumbent more especially on married (adies, as 
to them, in a peculiar manner, are committed those arrangements, on which 
the domestic happiness of families must depend. It contains many subjects 
necessary to be cotisidered by all ladies who are ambitious of deserving the 
eulogy, more to be coveted by a married woman than the loudest pean from 
the trump of fame, " Her children arise up and call her blessed ; her husband 
also, and be praiseth her.**— Z.ai{»es' Magazine [BpsUn]. By Mro, Hole. 

" We consider * Domestic Duties* a very valuable work, and well cakulater 
to promote the object for which it was intended. It is one that we most cheer 
fUny recommend to all young tiousewives, and to all who intend becoming so 
There are a very few whose education has been so complete as that they will 
iMM find much both novel and useful in this volume, written in a clear and 
agreeable style, and luminously arranged. It ought to occopy a [4ace in every 
]ady*s Ubrary.**— Tko Oritie. 

** AuMBg the many intdleetual treati wUch have recently been q>read be- 
fore the pw4ie, tbereJuui been none combining so many useful leiwms as (be 
prosent work contains. It is the Lidiee* Fade MeeuMj in which every depart* 
ment of demsstic duties, of manners, tamper, accompUshments, deportment, 
the odiaary art. visiting, diev, treatment of children, dtc ice are embodied 
In tbe most pleasing manner, and ia the most fkmiliar sQrIe.** 

JV«w Ftfrlc Enqv&er. 

** This book ecmtalns an amoont of oseful and Interesting InfimnatloB rarely 
10 be met with.. .Iioqght to be included in the marriage portionof every lady. ' 

Chromclf tfftke 7\meti 



Popvdar Works RecenUy Printed. 

THE LITERARY REMAINS OF THE LATE HENRY 
NEELE, Author of th« " Romance of Histoty," &c. to:.— 
conBisting of Lectures on English Poetiy, Tales, and other 
Miscellaneous Pieces in Proso and Verse. 8vo. 

« Tbe plan of this work is excellenu It consists of Tales fbunded either 
jn lesendary lore, tradition, or hiatoricai fact, for every monarches rei|n| 
from William the Conqueror to Charles the First inclusive." 

London Literary GaiUU 

" This worlc will be read with interest by all who were acquainted with the 

author The story of the < Magician's Visiter,* and many other pieMs, 

which now form a large portion of the present volume, reflect the greatest 

honour on the author's talents .The book lias great and numerouii at« 

tractions; and we sincerely hope it may meet with an extensive sale.'* 

Journal of Literatw and Fin9 Jirts> 

" Mr. Neele's Tales aie valuable UbMsrations of English manners.** 

" Mr. Neele has produced '^^ <« of the moei intense and vivid Interest*' 

Literarf JUagnoL 

" The work is one well calculated to repay an attentive perusal, and cannot 
but prove highlv MUMtaining to every reader." — Tki Critie. 

TALES OF PASSION. By the Author of « Gilbert 
f arle." In 2 vols. 12mo. 

" These Tales of Passion are the production of a vigorous writer, who has 
not only taste to appreciate the beauties of inanimate nature, but is also well 
acquainted with the secret operations of the human heart, and knows weH 
how to map itb mazy labyrinths on his page. The previous writings of Mr. 
St. Leger were marked by traits which promised greater excellence ; and this 
promise, in the present work, has been amply fulfilled." — The Critic, 

" The second tale is a master-pif^ce of its kind ; a more powerful delinea- 
tion of character worked upon till its very nature is changied, of the fearful 
links which bind one evil pasidon to another, was never, we think, drawn: 
it is impossible to give an idea of the interest."— Iie«rsry OazeUe, 

SAILORS AND SAINTS. A NoyeL By the aothon of 
" The Naval Sketch Book." In 2 vols. 12mo. 

** While reading * Sailors and Saints* the floor of our room bss seemed lo 
reel we have fancied we have felt the salt spray <^ the sea oa oar facs so 
completely have we been absorbed in the graphic descriptions and Uvtiif 
presentiments before as.'*— I7iiitMf Sorwiee JonrnaL 

" These vohimes are the production of a true sailor, who writes ftom tlie 
full impulse ot a bosom passionately attached to his proft^on, and over- 
flowing with vivacity. They abound in accurate and glowing descriptions of 
the life and habttt of seamen. We can readily conceive the many tedious 
hours tlie^ will beguils, and the burstsof merriment whlcii they will exdte.*' 

London WoiUfi Rmim, 

*' We have Indulged in many a good langh at the excelleni nautical wit and 
immoar in these volumes.**— XieiUeii LiUrmrg Oozstt* 

CONTRAST. A Novel By Regina Maria Rocha, aathoc 
of *» The Children of the Abbey »" ^c. to;. % voli. 12mo« 



Popular Works Reeenily PrirUed* 

THE CASTILIAN. A Novel. By Don Telesfero dt 
Trueba y Cosio, author of * Gomez Arias/ In 2 yola. 12mo. 

" In our last Gazette we adverted to tbe publication of thia novelj and to 
ibe pleasure we bad received from a hurried glance over its pages ; and we 
now say that our very favourable impressiun bas been amply confirmed by a 
more leisurely perusal of these volumes. Tbe character of the berdne is 
altogether beautifully drawn, and abounds in toucLes of great skill and feeling. 

Lindan LU. OaxetU, 

^ The work is written with great spirit, and abounds with animated sce^s. 
The characters are numerous, diversiHed, well sustained, and true to nature.^ 

CowtMagasuu* 

«* A very interesting novel, the production of a Spanidi exile to Eng- 
land, who exhibits in his writings, not less knowledge of the English language 
than powers of imagination and description."— ./jj^toii. 

"The incidents are rich in interest, the story well managed, and the cha- 
racters well drawn." — Times. 

" We most cordially recommend ' The Castilian* to all loven of the histo- 
lical novel." — Lotion Weekly Review. 

" We recommend this novel to tliose who feel an interest in the history of 
' renowned, romantic Spain,* and who love to read the tale of ' ladye-love,* 
mighty valour, and * moving incident.' It is worth their perusaL"— G^Kner. 

" The style of the work is strong, the story well arranged^ tbe incidents 
always interesting, sometimes striking, and all powerfully delmeated. Tbe 
author is singularlv felicitous in his sketches of character — ^that of PinUento is 
trup to nature, and could have been drawn only by the hand of a master." 

JV. Y. Morning Herald. 

THE PROTESTANT ; A Tale of the Reign of Queen 
Mary. By the Author of "De Foix," "The White Hoods," 
&c. 2 vols. t2mo. 

" This work treats of events that occurfed in the reign of Queen Maiy, a 
period distinguished, perhaps, by more startling events than any recorded in 
our annals. The historical personages of tbe day are introduced in the novel, 
and the story is certainly one of unusual interest." — .Albion- 

" Mrs. Bray, to whose pen we are indebted for these interesting volumes, 
fs a lady who, to a great natural strength of intellect, and a refined taste, adds 
extensive acquirements, and, in particular, a thorough acquaintance with tbe 
seUom read chroniclers of the period of which she wtites. To this the reader 
is indebted for tht interest which is thrown arowidthe domestic manners, the 
household observances, and private history, as it were, of the persons whom 
she introduces, and the thousand interesting little particulars which are 
related of events of which only the broad and prominent features are glanced 
at by history... Every chapter of the work contains curious and spirited 
sketctes of scenes redeemed from long past-times. We know of no recent 
work which, on the score of salutary morals, as well as literaiy merit, may 
be more sincerely recommended to the public" — The OriUe. 

" TALES OF THE WEST. By the Author of Letten 
from the East &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 



"These are two volumes of beantifhl tales, written to language the 
elegant, with narratives of extreme toterest, yet simple and natural." 

ZAterary Gatette* 

" The present tales have a Areshness, a vividness of colourfog, which ara 
never to be found any where but in the productions of Genius. The description 
of Rosemain's escape firora the captured smuggler's ship would not disgrace 
\lre pen of Scott himself."— ffecM^ Review. 



Popular Worka Recent^ Printed, 

THE SPY UNMASKED ; or, M«moin of Enoch Croftby, 
alias Harvey Birch, &c. &c. comprismff many interesting/Mtf 
and anecdotes of the Revolution, never before published. 

POSTHUMOUS PAPERS, I'acetious and Fanciful, of a 
Person lately about London. 12mo. 

ALMACK'S REVISITED ; or, HERBERT MILTON. 

A Novel. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

" The proudest of tbem all shall hear of It.*' 

St. VALENTINE'S DAY; or, THE FAIR MAID OF 
PERTH. Being Second Series of »' Chronicles of Gaaon- 
gate." By the Author of ^* Waverley." 2 vols. 12mo. 

TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. By Walter Scott, Esq. 
First and Second Series. 

The BOOK of NATURE ; being a Popular Illustration of 
the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation, in its Un- 
organized and Organized, its Corporeal and Mental Depart- 
ments. By John Mason Good, M. D. and F. R. S. In 1 voL 
8vo. 

" —the work Is certainly the best philoeofdiical digest of the kind which wa 
have aeen."-^L,onden Monthty Revteto. 

The REMINISCENCES of THOMAS DIBDIN. Author 
of the ^^ Cabinet," &c. &c. 2 vols, in one, 8vo. 

^^DibdirCa Reminiseeneea will be found to contain a larger portion of cnrious 
history relating to the intrigues and cabals connected with ttie internal man- 
agement of our national theatres than any other work extant. The letters 
written to Mr Dibdin by Bfr. Sheriian, George Cobnan, Henry Harris, 
Thomas Harris, Mr. Whitbread, Douglas Kinnaird, Peter Moore, Mr. Arnold, 
and Mr. Elliston, now published for the first time, exhibit Seereta •/ tlU Oreen 
Roomy highly amusing to the public, and particularly gratifying to the toven 
of the Drama." — Mominff ChnmicU. 

RELIGIOUS DISCOURSES. By a LAYMAN. Second 
Edition. 18mo. 

** These Sermons are remarkable, as a literary curiosity. The work will 
be read with avidity — fbr thousands are doubtless anxious to be Informed of 
Sir Walter's opinions in matters of religion." — J^ew Monthly JUagaxime, 

"No ear can remain closed— no heart continue untouched — ^whenthe mas- 
ter spirit of the age becomes the expounder of Gospel truths, the earnest and 
eloquent advocate of the pure and smqie precepts promulgated by the Divine 
Founder of Christianity." — Ltterary CAroniele. 

HISTORICAL VIEW of the LITERATURE of the 
SOUTH OF EUROPE. By M. DE SISMONDL Tnuw- 
lated from the Original, with Notes. By THOMAS ROSCOE, 
Esq. in 2 large vols. 8vo. 

" This is a valuable and bitercsting work. It presents a broad and general 
view of the rise and progress of modem literature, wliich will be read by 
thone who are uninformed on the subject with equal grattfioation and improvo« 
mcnt."— JWw Times, 



Popukr Werks hUeetUkf l*rwUed. 

THE WORKS uF THS REV. JOHN WESLEY, AJf. 

Wiih his LIFE. Complete in iO ydb. 8vo. From tht lait 

London Edition. 

Tfaese Works should form a part of every Gjirlitian'i library ; and to jtbe 
llethodiflt tttey are indispensable. 

WESLEY'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. Containing 
Ills Tracts, Letters, &c. &c. From the last London Edition. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. 

WESLEY'S SERMONS. Contaming several Sermons 
never before published in this Country. &. 3 vols. 8vo. 

PRESENT STATE OF CHRISTIANITY, and of the 
Missionary Establishments for its Propagation, in all Parts of 
the World. Edited by Frederic Schoberl. i2mo. 

Schoberl's work on the ^< Present State of Christianity" is highly spoken of, 
and contains a compendium of Missionary exertions from the earliest ages ct 
Christianity to the present times. It is a work wtiich may be consulted with 
advantage by all denominations ; as U is written with a truly Christian spirit, 
and gives due credit to every sect for their exertions and labours. The work 
is concise , giving a summary, or the result, of Missionary labours in all par^s 
of tb» wotIo, and contains the multum inpurvo. 

HELP TO FAITH ; or, a Summary of the Evidences of 
the Genuineness, Credibility, and Divine Authority of the Holy 
Scriptures. By the Rev. Peter P. Sandford. 12ino. 

BROWN'S DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 

From the last gentiine Edinburgh edition. Containing the 
Author's last additions and corrections, and further enlarged 
and corrected by his Sous ; with a Life of the Author ; and 
an Essay on the Evidence of Christianity. Two volumes in 
one. 8vo. 

BLAIR'S SERMONS. The three volumes complete in 
one. 8vo. 

DAVIES' SERMONS. In three vols. 8vo. 

SAURIN'S SERMONS. In two vols. 8vo. 

HANNAM'S PULPIT ASSISTANT. Containing throe 
kundnMl Outlines, or Sketches of Sermons. A New and Im« 
proved Edition. In three rokm 18mo. 

MOSHEIM'S ECCLESIASTic^U. HISTORY. A New 
Edition, in which the Hittory u eorUmuid down to the Prtotmi 
Time, by Charles Coote, LL.D.; and furnished with a Disser- 
tation on the State of the Primitive Church, by the Rt. Bev. 
l^n Gleig, of Stirling. In 4 vols. 8vo. 

BROWN'S CONCORDANCE to the Holy ScrxptttiM of 
the Old and New T^ataments. Miniature Edition* 



popular Works Recently Pntiied, 

THE HISTORICAL WORKS or thb Rwr. WIUJAM 
ROBERTSON, X> J). : eomprisiiif his BISTORT of AMfi* 
RICA ; CHARLES V. ; SCOTLAND, ai^d INDIA In 8 
▼ols. 8¥0. Embellished with Plates. 

Harper's edition of theee valaable standard works la far siiperior, n every 
respect, to any otber edition ever puUiahed in tliia country ; and is take pre- 
ferred to Jones's University edition, as the type is laifer, tlie priitUog and 
paper are equalty as good, and Ibey are 8<M for less than the caaL pance Of 
that condensed edition. Each volume is a separate history in itself; uid may 
be purcliased separately, or bound uniformly with the other volumes m \ 



SCOTT'S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. A New Edition. la 
three octavo volumes, with a Portrait. 

THE CONDITION OF GREECE, in 1827 and 1828. 
By J. P. Miller. 12mo. 

LIFE AND REMAINS OF DR. EDWARD DANIEL 
CLARKE. 8vo. 

VAN HALEN'S NARRATIVE, of his Imprisonmeni hi 
the Dungeons of the Inquisition, his Escape, his Journey to 
Madrid, Sec. &c. Bvo 

GIBSON'S SURVEYING. Improved and enlarged. By 
James Ryan, Teacher of Mathematics, &c. Svo. 

PARKER'S IMPROVED ARITHMETIC, 12mo. 

OVID DELPHINI, 8vo. 

SMART'S HORACE. In 2 vols. 18mo. 

GOOD'S (Dr. John Mason) STUDY OF MEDICINE. 

In 5 vols. 8vo. 

" Dr. Good*8 extensive reading and retentive memory enable him to enliven 
!iie mort common elementary details, by interweaving curious, uncommon, or 
illustrative examples in almost eveiy page. — We have no hesitation in pr»- 
uouuring the Work, lieyond all comparison, the best Of the Idnd in tlie English 
language. With the naval, the military, the provincial,, and the colonial 
practitioner, the Work before iu oufht at once to supersede the unscientific 
compilation of Dr. Thomas— and it will do so.** — Madieo-Ohinirg, Review. 

In Press, — 

HOOPER'S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. With- Addi- 

ttons. 8vo. 

GIBBON'S HISTORY of thk DECLINE and FALL 
ow THK ROMAN EMPIRE. In 4 vols. 8vo. With PlatOi. 

Printing on fin« pape *, to correspond with Harpei's edition of RobertsmK's 
MTorlts. 

BLAIR'S LECTURES, Abriclged. With QuQirtioni^ 8X« 
ranged on an original plan. 



Papular Workt, Reemtly Priniid. 

EXTRAORDINARY MILITARY CAREER of Lt. JOHN 
dHIPP. Written by himself. 2 toIs. 12mo. 

" W« are ndsfied that no tme will rise from the narradve of oar brave 
anto-Uograpber without haviug been deeply interested in hia atory.*' 

TheCriac 

" Shipp*8 llemoirB are very amusing ; he has an easy way of telling 
. stories, in which be hhnself figures as the hero. He is a ' ihoub iEneas' on 
a merry scale— lie Jokes, he fights, gives advice, and chops off East Indian 
heads, all in the SMiie breath. The most interesting part of hi* adventures 
is that in which hr ells of his travels, love affairs, battles and escapes in Hin- 
doostan. They ar related with much qpint, and a great deal of humour. 
John laughs hiirae^, and makes others laugh.** — Omrier. 

** These Memob are full, certainly, of the most extraordinary incidenta, 
hair breadth 'acape», and various experience, that could well be encountered 
or imagined.'* — Jlm./riean. 

** No one can res'", the account of his sufferings without the deepest com- 
miseration."— X«ii^o» IaL OaeUe. 

LETTERS FROM THE AEGEAN. By James Emerson, 
'Esq. 8to. 

* The work of Mr. Emerson Is replete with amusement from first to> Is^ ; 
it contains much valuaUe historic and political information ; but is prtnci- 
pally deserving of praise for the accuracy of its remarks on human life, and 
the thousand interesting narratives by which these are illustrated.** — Critic, 

DE LISLE ; or, The Sensitive Man. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

"This is unquestionably one of the best noveb of the class to which It 
belongs.** — London Timet. 

" It presents a richer abundance of circumstances and sentiments than we 
can readily recall in any recent writer— equalling the author of De Vere in the 
latter, and excelling him infinitely in the former.'*— JlfontA/y Magaxine. 

" It is a novel of the most extraordinary ftrtility ; it is, in truth, the book of 
matrimony.*'— ./9tfa«. 
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